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For Humbug exposures, book re- 
view~, business announcements, 
etc., see the last pages of the paper. 


Begin any Time. 


You can begin your subscription to the American 
| Agriculturist with any number, inasmuch as every 
| issue is complete in itself. Please forward your 
subscription lists at once, however. 
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Our Premium Guns, 


The Guns which we offer elsewhere as Premiums 
for subscribers to the American Agriculturist, are 
proving more than satisfactory. Indeed, both of 
them are better than we had supposed we could 
furnish for the money. With scarce an exception, 
every person procuring these from us, express sat- 
isfaction. For Testimonials regarding these Guns 
see another page. 


Premium List. 


We have issued another edition of fifty thousand 
of our Premium List, which will be mailed, post- 
paid, to those of our friends who desire to raise 
clubs for the American Agriculturist. 





New Premiums. 


See another page for Special Premiums for sub- 
scribers to the American Agriculturist. 





“Foes or Friends?” 


This beautiful engraving elicits praise and admi- 
ration in every quarter. It is supplied to every sub- 
scriber, new and old, on receipt of ten cents extra 
for packing, postage, etc. 


Six-Hundred Page 
tionary. 


The Dic- 


ary as a Premium for new subscribers, though ten 
cents is now required for postage. Send for circu- 
lar giving a detailed description of this valuable 
Dictionary, if you have not one already. 








Sample Copies. 


We continue to furnish free to canvassers, sam- 
ple copies of the American Agriculturist, Show 
Bills, Circulars, etc., ete. 


> a 


Music: Millions. 


The homes of nearly all of our readers, however 
humble, are doubtless cheered and enlivened with 
some musical instrument or another. Sheet music 
ordinarily retails all the way from thirty-five cents 
to a dollar apiece. Some, of cheaper character, 
published on poor paper is hawked through the 
country at lower figures. 
ments to supply, without cost, all the readers of 
the American Agriciuturist with the latest sheet 
music printed on the best music paper, full size. 
A large list of this music is presented on two 
pages, elsewhere. Any new subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist for 1884, or any one sending 
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year, can order from us any iwelve pieces of this 
music, and it will be delivered free here or sent 
post-free to any point in the United States or Brit- 
ish Possessions, on receipt of ten cents for postage. 
Here is asplendid opportunity, which every one de- 





siring instrumental or vocal music should embrace. 


We continue to offer the New American Diction- | 


We have made arrange- | 


us a new subscriber at the regular rate, $1.50 a | 
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Prepare well for the busy work of spring. Read 
the very valuable suggestions given on page 56. 

Horses.—Don’t forget to daily exercise your brood 
mares. Overfeeding ruins as many horses as over- 
work. Keep the stable clean and stalls well littered. 

Cattle-—Feed sliced roots or potatoes once or 
twice a week, as an appetizing change in the ra- 
tions. Milech cows require careful handling, as 
they approach the time of calving. Raise only the 
best calves from superior animals. 

Sheep.—Those grown. for wool thrive on a mixed 
ration of bright straw, hay and grain. Early lambs. 
are profitable, but need constant care when they 
first come. Old sheep for the shambles should be 
pushed forward rapidly with a daily grain ration. 

Swine.—Young pigs require warm and comfort- 
able quarters, and a thick, dry, cut-straw bed. 

Poultry.—Laying hens thrive with much sunshine 
and plenty of food, both green and dry, with a full 
supply of pure water, and some form of lime. 

The whole subject of feeding farm animals re- 
quires most careful study by all keeping them, and 
especially during the winter season. Theattention 
of all practical stock raisers is directed to the 
prizes offered on page 47, for essays on the keeping 
of the various kinds of live stock of the farm. 

> 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Market gardeners know the importance of do- 
ing certain things at a given time—a date which 
each has found to be best for his particular local- 
ity, and knows if he varies from this but a few 
days, his crops may be so far behind those of his 
neighbors as to seriously affect his returns. Market 
gardeners need no reminder to do this or that, as 
their success depends upon observing the times for 
sowing, planting, ete. Not so with the farmer 
and others, whose gardens are to supply the fam- 
ily table. The garden with most farmers is a sec- 
ondary affair and often neglected to their loss and 
to the discomfort of the family. Such need to be 
frequently reminded of the things to be done. 
There is no reason why every farmer’s family 
should not enjoy the best vegetables, and as early 
as any one, save those who buy vegetables brought 
from tlie South. To have early vegetables the 
seeds must be sown early. Few farmers care to 
give the attention needed by a hot-bed, but quite 
as good plants may be raised in the windows of the 
house with scarcely any trouble. All the plants 
needed for the family garden, of early cabbages, 
lettuce, cauliflowers, tomatoes, etc., may be raised 
in boxes, as described on page 65. Try it, and an- 
other year it will come as a matter of course. It 
takes about six weeks to raise plants from the seed, 
large enough to set in the open ground, and this 


| will govern the time of sowing. Cabbages are 


nearly hardy, while tomatoes, being very tender, 
cannot with safety be set in the open ground until 
“‘eorn-planting time,” and must be sown later. 

Good Vegetables will only come from good seeds. 
One cannot afford to sow doubtful seeds. Those 
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of uncertain age or without labels and of doubtful ‘| 


source, should be burned and a fresh stock ordered. 

Selecting and Ordering Seeds.—The catalogues are 
out this month, and dealers will gladly send to 
those who ask for them, while the mail, as has 


been well said, gives every one, no matter where | 


he may live, “a seed-store just around the corner.”’ 
Novelties are offered every. year. Order these 
for experiment, but for the main crop rely only on 
tested and well-established varieties. Order early. 

Peas are of two classes, the round and the wrin- 
kled. The latter kind, if sown in cold, wet soil, 
will rot; the round peas are hardy and may be 
sown as soon as the ground thaws. Make a drill 
three or four inches wide, with the hoe, and scat- | 
ter the seed peas init, so that they will be about half 
an inch apart, and cover with two inches of soil. 

Plants in Cold Frames.—Remove the sashes 
whenever the thermometer is not below thirty-two 
degrees. If the soil in the frames is not frozen 
when the snow falls, clear it from the sashes. Other- 
wise the snow may remain a week without injury. 

Beall Ready for Work.—As soon as the ground 
thaws there will be no time for odd jobs. Finish 
up all the work of preparation at once. Repair 
implements ; provide duplicate breakable parts. 
See to the work harness. Provide stakes and la- 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 

But little out-door work can be done in the orna- 
mental grounds this month. It is important to 
guard against injury to shrubs and trees by ani- 
mals, if pruning is needed, do it on mild days. 

Hardy Annuals.—To have early flowers sow seeds 
in the window boxes described elsewhere. Candy- 
tuft, Ten Weeks’ Stocks, Pansy, and other hardy 


kinds may be sown and the plants thinned or trans- | 
| planted to other boxes. 


give fine flowers in hot weather, if sown in this 


| manner may be had in bloom early, ard at its best. 


Manure for the Lawn.—Reserve. enough of the 


most thoroughly decomposed and fine manure for | 


top-dressing the lawn. In the absence of this, ap- 
ply ashes, nitrate of soda or some other fertilizer. 

Plants from Cuttings may be propagated now for 
planting out in the garden. Verbenas and other 
plants which form root readily, may be propagated 
in window-boxes, described elsewhere for sowing. 

— > 

Green-house and Window Plants. 


As the sun becomes more powerful, bloom will 
be abundant and plants will start into growth, 
and need more water.... Ventilation can now be 
given more freely, especially to window plants. . ... 





bels. Cut pea-brush ; lay it on level ground and 
weight it with rails or logs, to flatten it. Procure 
bean poles ; a set of red cedar poles will, if cared 
for, last many years. In a thaw dig the parsuips 
and salsify left in the ground and take out all the 
horseradish, whether wanted for use or not, to 
prevent its becoming established, when it will be 
difficult to remove, and prove an annoying weed. 
_ eg 
Orchard and Nursery. 

A New Orchard.—One about to plant trees can 
hardly give too much thought to the selection of 
yarieties. Procure catalogues and study them. 
An orchard for home-use should yield fruit for 
every season. For a near market, early fruit is 
usually the most profitable. - In selecting later va- 
rieties have but few sorts, and those of kinds gen- 
erally in demand. Order all fruit trees early. 

Old Orchards in the older States are more nu- 
merous than young productive ones. The land is 
exhausted by bearing two crops these many years, 
a crop of fruit and one of grain, hay or some 
other. If the trees are still sound they may be 
renovated, but not unless the soil is also renovated. 
Providing food for the trees is the first step. Ma- | 
nure may be hauled out while snow is on the 
ground. A liberal dressing turned under by a shal- 
low plowing, and keeping off all crops, unless it 
be clover to be pastured by swine, are essential. 

The Trees.—In adamp time cover the trunks and 
large branches with soft soap, made thin enough to 
apply with a brush. Prune away all crowded 
and superfluous branches, to form an open head. 

Grafting Old Trees.—If the fruit is poor and the 
trees sound and healthy make a new head by 
grafting with desirable sorts. In renewing an old 
tree it is better to extend the work over three years, 
grafting the lower third first and the upper third last. 


Insects will increase more rapidly and will demand 
attention. Those who give their window plants 
daily care, are able to stop the first attacks of in- 
sects, and save much future trouble. Fumigation 
with tobacco smoke, is best for the greenhouse. 
but is not easily practicable with house plants. 
For these showering with tobaccu water is best. 
Tobacco Tea.—Pour boiling water over tobacco 
stems, or other cheap form of “the weed,” and 
when cool dilute it to the color of strong tea, 
sprinkle the plants with it, or what is better, hay- 
ing the liquid in a pail or tub, dip the plants in it. 
The Red Spider, because so small and not always 
‘‘red,’’ and living mostly on the under side of the 
leaves, is often an unsuspected cause of much in- 
jury to window plants. Moisture is the best rem- 
edy ; go over the leaves, especially the under side, 
with a soft sponge, using very weak soap suds. 
The Mealy Bug, so-called because it is covered 
with a mealy powder, is often a great pest. It is 
usually in the forks of the stems, and may be 
picked off with a small sharp-pointed stick. 
Faded Flowers.—F lowering is very exhausting toa 
plant, and seed-bearing is still more so; as soon as 
flowers begin to lose their beauty they should be 
cut away before the formation of the seeds begins. 
Roses.—The stems that have borne flowers should 
be eut back to a strong bud, which will soon push. 
Camellias, when flowering is over, will make 
their yearly growth rapidly. The plants may be 
given a warmer place and will require more water. 


Z ae 
A Convenient Ground Marker. 

- <> - 

Now is the time to get up things needed when the 


busy spring comes. Mr. L. D. Snook sends us a 
sketch and description, from which we condense 
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The Fruit Garden. 


Pruning.—If any pruning was left unfinished | 
last fall, complete it in the first mild spell. 

Dwarf Pears.—With the exception of Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, and perhaps Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey, standard pear-trees are preferable to dwarfs as 
amatter of profit. Ifone wishes to raise many 
varieties in a little space dwarfs will do this. 

Supports for Vines, including trellises for grapes, 
should be made ready. The woodwork may be 
painted, or treated with several coats of petroleum. 

New Plantings.—If it is intended to set out 
shrubs, etc., the coming spring, the selections, 
whether for home supply or for market, should be 
made while the matter can be properly considered. 

Grape Vines.—Occupy all the available places 
with vines, planting them wherever there is a barn 
or other surface against which they can be trained. 








the following: A simple implement for marking 
out rows at various distances apart, can be made by 
any one at home. A piece of pine or other timber, 
two to three inches square, and two to four feet 














long, is bored through with holes on all sides, at 
various distances apart, those on each side being 
all of the same distance from each other. A large 
hole in the center in two directions, receives the 
handle. The other holes and marking pins to fit 
them, may be of any size desired, and the pins be 
quickly changed from hole to hole, as required hy 
different plants. With the handle removed, or fas- 


The Pansy, which fails to | 
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Feeding and Care of Farm Animals, 
Prizes Offered. 
<> 

Plain and practical directions for the keeping of 
all kinds of Farm Animals are always valuable and 
welcome, and with this in view the Publishers of 
the American Agriculturist offer prizes for Essays. 
upon the Meediny and Care of Farm Animals. Horses, 
| cattle, sheep, swine and poultry are the leading 
kinds of live stock on a farm, where a system of’ 
| mixed busbandry is successfully practised, and 
| each Essay must treat of at least three of these,. 

as to their feed, its storage, kinds, cost, ete.,. 

followed by the proper care of the animals 
| both in the pasture and under cover. In short the 
| essay should include all the important points in the 
keeping of the farm animals treated. The order of 
treatment should be as given above, and if other 
kinds of live stock are included, they should follow 
the poultry. The cash prizes for these essays are : 





| 


For the Best Essay............. $50.00 
For the Second Best Essay..... 40.00 
For the Third Best Essay....... 80.00 


The essays are to be plainly written in black ink, 
on one side of plain white paper, and should not 
exceed eight thousand words. Sketches may be 
made whenever they will add clearness and force 
to the text. The essays are to be sent to the Edi- 
tors of the American Agriculturist on or before 
May 1, 1884, in a sealed parcel (not rolled) and 
with an assumed name. Place the real name ina 
small sealed envelop accompanying the essay, and! 
bearing the assumed name upon its outside. All 
essays submitted for the prizes become the prop- 
erty of the American Agriculturist, 


We wish the experience of the practical farmer, 
and therefore this offer is open to any one who has 
attuined success in the keeping of farm animals. 
The field is a broad one, and it is therefore all the- 
more essential that each part be concisely treated. 
Diseases, and the care of young stock are not the 
least importanttopics to be considered in the essay. 
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A Ladder Quickly and Cheaply Made. 





A good strong but light ladder on every farm is- 
almost indispensable, and two or three of different. 
sizes are generally desirable. Where a better one 
is not available, one can be im- 
provised in an hour or so that 
will answer many purposes. 

For the main support use a 

scantling of any desired or ayail- 

able length, and three by four 

inches thick—the size depends 

upon the kind of timber and its 

strength, and the length of lad- 

der required. Across this nail 

at the desired intervals, strips 

ten or twelve inches long, two 

to three inches wide, and an 

inch thick. Three or four strong 

nails should be driven in each 

one of the several steps, to give 

strength and safety. A cross 

piece on the upper end and two 

side braces (as shown in the 

illustration) will prevent such 

a ladder from turning on its axis. If not needed — 
longer the steps and braces can be quickly knocked 
off, and the timber turned to aceount otherwise. 





A “Cat” Scare-crow. 
—<_-— 

Mr. Charles Lauppe, Urbana, Ohio, keeps the- 
birds from his grapes with a seare-crow “ cat,’* 
This ‘‘ avimal’’ is made of Canton flannel, of the 
color of a maltese cat, stuffed with curled hair, 
Hair is better than wool or cotton, as it soon dries- 
out afterarain, A “cat” of this kind wiil effec- 
tually protect the grapes from birds for. twenty 
feet on all sides. Mr. Lauppe sets his “cats”? ° 
upon the grape trellises, where they may be secure- 





tened in, this can be stored away in small space. 





and in full sight of birds wishiug to plunder. 
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A Remodelled Barn. 


2D PRIZE.—BY JOHN MORRISON, JR., OBAN, ONTARIO. 
The average farm barn found in very many sec- 
tions of the country is fairly represented in the 
elevation, figure 1, and the floor plan. Around this 
structure there generally gathers, as time goes on, 
necessity dictates, and circumstances allow, a se- 
ries of other out-buildings without any pre-arranged 
- plan. The owner is forced to admit that many 
inconveniences are caused through lack of fore- 
thought and definite plan; he has wasted more time, 























Fig. 1.—sIDE VIEW OF A COMMON BARN. 


which means money, than would have erected all | 


| 


| 






































the buildings he possesses, two or three times over. 


barn as a starting point, and constructing a build- | 
ing neat and tasteful in design, convenient of ac- | 
cess to every part, and containing (fig. 3) sufficient 
room to accommodate twenty full grown cattle; | 
three horses, from thirty to forty sheep, according 
to age and size, a carriage-room with space fora 
double carriage and single buggy or cutter, anda. 
commodious harness-room in the corner of which 
is an oat box four feet square. This last is accessible 
by a sliding door starting from the passage way and 
is adjacent to the mangers, thus saving extra steps. 
All the animals can be fed from the head by the 
continued passage way, which goes entirely around 
the building. The hay and feed can be dropped 
into the passage from the barn mow, and at thresh- 
ing time the rough straw can be stowed in the lofts 
over the stables, so as to be dropped through trap 
doors when needed for bedding. This remodelled 
plan includes also a root cellar for eight hundred 
bushels, connecting direct with the passage way of 
the cattle stalls. Where roots are not raised, but 
.corn alone is fed, the cost of this cellar (about one 



































Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF COMMON BARN. 


hundred and fifty dollars) can be saved and de- 
ducted from the estimate. Figure 3 gives the 
ground plan, and figure 4 shows the side eleva- 
tion, representing the remodelled barn with in- 
ternal arrangements which are described as follows : 
This model can be worked on to any barn of the 
form shown in figure 1, no matter what the dimen- 
sions. A difference in size will be all the alteration 
required from the plan here shown. The most of 
these old barns are set on blocks about two feet 
above the ground ; the new portion I have elevated 
only six inches as it is warmer and gives more 
-room. The ceilings should be seven feet high by 
the plan, and no sill should be placed across the 
space opposite the barn floor, in order to leave 
Toom to drive out through from the barn.—In the 
estimate I have given the market prices of lumber 
here. In this section the owners take out all the 
seantling and rough lumber themselves, and this 
reduces the cost about fifty dollars. This, with the 








1 submit herewith a plan for using the original | 





cost of the cellar, if omitted, makes two hundred 





| 
| 


| above the sea, where, the snow hay- 


dollars, leaving the expenses of remodelling the 
barn as given below about tive hundred dollars. 
If all the room I have arranged for is not required 


| on the farm now, a part only need be erected at 


first, and the plan be worked upon until the whole 
is completed. This 1 consider is one of the best 
features of the remodelled plan herewith given. 


Materials and Cost. 

2,500 feet scantling and lumber for inside work ; 2,508 
feet of 11 feet siding; 153 feet for gables ; 2,664 
feet of 18 feet flooring ; 1,075 feet of rafters, viz., 
28 of 21 feet long, 16 of 20 feet long, 87 of 19 feet 
long ; 162 feet of rafters for cellar—a total of 


11,562 feet at $14 per 1,000 feet............ccecceece $161.87 
8,250 feet of sheathing @ $10 per 1,000 feet............. 32.50 
2,736 feet of lofting @ $10 per 1,000 feet................ 217.36 
18 windows, 2 by 8 ft., @ 80c. ; 2 of 2 by 2 ft., @ 60c.. 11.60 
1 window, 3 by 3 ft., $1.25; 500 scantling for braces, 
REE RMNab catmasehmipesrchbessos ep kbignse<s0s Sensscee 25 
27,500 shingles, @ $3.50 ; 18,000 bricks, @ $4.............. 169.25 
Hinges, nails and battens. about....................e00. 50.00 
Cellar: mason work and lime, $60; carpenter, $200... 250.00 
II ios, 3 2. eer hienouccurnsch einetencoca $720.83 
- —=_ oe —— 
¥ Dairying in California. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD, 
>. 


While Eastern dairymen are supplied by nature 
with green grass all summer, in California the 
grasses dry and the hills look brown by the middle 
of June. The general practice of 
dairymen in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys is to leave their 
families about May 1, and take all 
their cows, calves, pigs and poultry, 
to the higher regions of the Sierra 
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- county, comprising over thirteen thousand acres, 
and over two thousand one hundred cows, Del 
Norte, the most northern coast county, also ships 
large quantities of very good butter to San Fran. 
cisco—sometimes a hundred tons of butter a year, 
The price varies in San Francisco from twenty-five 
cents per pound in April to forty cents in October, 


| this difference of course depending very much 


on the condition of the indigenous grasses, 
Those counties nearest to the Pacific are naturally 
best suited to dairying, as the constant fogs take 
the place of rain and keep the grass green from 
February to September, a much longer period than 
in other parts of the State. The lower summer 
temperature also favors dairying in these counties, 
such as Marin, San Mateo, Humboldt and Dej 
Norte. San Mateo county is the chief source of 
milk for San Francisco, and day by day, on the 
country road, may be seen a long string of wagons 
bound cityward. This county has the largest milk 
ranch in California, at San Bruno, fourteen miles 
south of San Francisco. Its two thousand seven 
hundred acres occupy the entire width of the pen- 
insula from the ocean to the bay. Here five hun- 
dred to six hundred cows are milked twice every 
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Nevada, six to seven thousand feet 
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ing melted, green feed can be found 
until September. Some dairymen, 
however, keep their cows in the 
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Sacramento Valley and feed during 
the dry summer, in the table lands 
skirting the river, placing their but- deep 
ter and cheese on the river steamers # pens 
for the San Franciseo markets.—One [ 
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favorite spot for the migrating dairy- 














men is the country around Lake iz 
Tahoe. The little valleys about the vane. § - | | 
lake are dotted in summer with their eowse: owned 
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latest ‘inventions for butter-making, = = 
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such as patent churns, setting pans, 
and a variety of dairy appliances. By 
this change of location, green pasturage is length- 
ened to nine months instead of five in the valleys. 

The mountain dairy products are often sent over 
the line into Nevada, which draws largely upon 
California for such supplies. Although these 
mountain ranges are sometimes cropped very 
closely, the next year the grass is as thick as ever, 
and duirymen say the pastures are just as good as 
when the country was first settled. The cows 
eating these natural grasses average one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred pounds of butter yearly. 

"The capital now invested in dairying in California 
is fifteen million dollars, and the annual products 
about nine millions, giving employ- 
ment to some six thousand men.— 
This industry began about 1849, 
when the gold fever was at its bight. 
Some men observing how difficult it 
was for miners to obtain supplies, 
and how much they would gladly 
pay for milk or butter to add to their 
rough fare, established dairies and 
immediately found themselves in a 
paying business, more profitable to 
many than working in the mines, 
as cows then cost only five dol- 
lars apiece and land was cheap. 

It is customary in this State for dairymen to rent 
the cows with the land, about eight acres with 
each cow. The yearly rent per cow varies from 
twenty dollars in hilly portions to thirty-two dollars 
on more productive soil. The tenant pays his rent 
with a certain number of calves and some hay, the 
proprietors supplying the necessary buildings.— 
About seven thousand tons of butter and fifteen 
hundred tons of cheese are made yearly in this 
State. [See census figures on page 56.] The 
largest butter dairy in California is in Humboldt 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF REMODELLED BARN, 


day, and the milk put in three gallon cans. Two 
hundred of these are packed into a huge thorough- 
braced wagon, and, at noonor at midnight, six 
mules start with the load, and reach the city in two 
and a half hours. This dairy supplies about four 
hundred thousand gallons of milk yearly, most of 
it being sold in San Francisco. Such large dairies 
cannot depend on the natural grasses, and two 
thousand acres of this ranch are devoted to rye 
and orchard grass. Many raise Alfalfa, or Chilian 
clover, (lucern) for their cows. The Alfilerilla and 


bur-clover are indigenous plants, which are most 
useful to dairymen, 


In some exceptional south- 












































Fig. 4.—s1DE ELEVATION OF NEW BARN. 


ern sections of the State the wild oats occupy 
large areas, and the cultivated kinds are also grown. 

In San Francisco, as well as in eastern cities, cows 
in the suburbs are fed on exhausted malt from the 
breweries. While this increases the flow of milk, 
its unwholesomeness is seen in the short lives of 
the animals, which in a very few years become un- 
fit for milking atid are sold to the butchers. 

The cheese counties of California are San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey, Lake, Mendocino, and Sonoma, 
(the first named being the largest’cheese pro- 
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making above eight hundred thousand pounds, 

The old Spanish cattle, formerly found in such 
numbers on the plains between San Luis Obispo 
and San Diego, have almost wholiy disappeared. A 
few mountain ranches have specimens of these 
long-horned, wild-looking animals, but the great 
herds of mustang cattle which twenty years ago so 


covered the plains of Southern California that one | 
could ride for hours, meeting nothing but endless | 


troops of the wild creatures, are gone. In former 
days that part of the State was divided into leagues 
instead of miles, and a cattle ranch comprised from 
nine to thirty-three square miles of land. But 
these great tracts have been sub-divided and many 
of them are now in the main used as grain land. 
~ California, however, in common with most of the 


Pacific States, raises large numbers of neat cattle | 
Great herds of these roam over the unin- | 


for beef. 
habited portions, the animals of different owners 
mingling togetherand are only distinguished by the 
different brands. At the rodeo in the autumn of 
every year, the herds are separated and the calves 
marked the same as the cows they fullow. These 
cows are never milked and are not very tame. 
these herds live on the natural herbage, their ap- 
pearance varies very much at different seasons of 
the year, being fleshy in March and June, and thin 
in August, and sometimes starving to death before 
spring grasses appear. One of the largest cattle 
ranches is on the west bank of the San Joaquin 
River. It contains seven hundred thousand acres, 
and is owned by a single firm. This is-an ex- 
ception to most ranches, in that part of it is 
irrigated so that Alfalfa (Lucern) can be raised to 
supply the sixty thousand cattle there pastured. 
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Two Sleds in One. 
ee 
Mr. Chas. H. Wiley, Martinsville, Me., sends usa 
rough sketch of his sled, which is durable and 
cheap, as he has two sleds in one, and uses it for 





CHEAP AND DURABLE BOB SLEDS, 


oxen or horse. 
inch plank, ten inches wide; bunks (benches) of 


ducer on the coast,) these five counties last year | 


As | 


The runners are of one and a half | 


four by six inch timber; shoes, chilled iron ; raves | 


and other ironing, good wrought iron. He prefers 
guy chains to a tongue for working in the woods and 
among stumps, as it clears them better. All fasten- 
ings are screw bolts and easy to repair. Length 
of runners at the bottomis four and a half feet, at 
the bunks four feet and two inches ; runners three 
and a half feet apart. The entire cost is about 
thirty dollars, and it will take two tons anywhere. 
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Home-Made Sausage—Filling Press. 
> 


Mr. C. B. Beatty, of Fraser, Mich., sends us a ; 


sketch and description of a simple bench and lever 
arrangement to be used with the common sausage 

















A SAUSAGE FILLER. 


filler which lightens the work so much that even a | 


small boy can use it with ease, and any person 
can get up the whole apparatus at home with little 
Mr. B. says it is much used by his 
An inch 


or no expense. 
neighbors, who esteem it very highly. 


| 


ter feet long, is fitted with four legs, two and a half 
feet long, notched into its edges, with the feet 
spread outward to give firmness. Two oak stand- 
ards, eighteen inches high, are set thirty-four 
inches apart, with a slot Gown the middle of each 
for the admission of an oak lever eight feet long. 
The left upright has three or four holes above each 
other for the lever pin, as shown in the engraving. 
The tin filler is set into the bench nearer the left 
upright, and projects below for receiving the skins. 
Above the filler is a follower fitting closely into it 
and its top working very loosely in the lever to 
allow full play as it moves up and down. The 
engraving shows the parts and mode of working. 





Manual Arts in Farming. 


So far as farming is of the nature of a trade, its 
successful pursuit requires skill in certain funda- 
mental arts. It is true that the extensive use of 
machinery has rendered some arts formerly impor- 
tant, of comparatively little consequence, as, for ex- 
ample, the art of reaping grain with the sickle, 
the kindred arts of using the grass scythe and grain 
cradle. The combined reaper and mower, driven 
by horse power, has superseded both. Apparent- 
ly the time is near at hand when the self-binding 
harvester will entirely dispense with the art of 


binding grain by hand. But this steady change | 
from hard labor to machinery merely changes the | 


kind of skill needed. Indeed, the skill now re- 
quired to run machinery successfully is of a higher 
kind and more difficult to acquire than that of the 
manual arts superseded. To use the sickle or 
scythe requires little more than patient repetition, 
and blind following of example. To manage a 
self-raking reaper or a self-binding harvester needs 
not less patience and care, but also higher mental 
qualities, a certain steady thoughtful observa- 
tion, good judgment, and a development of what 
may be called the mechanical sense, a something 
which enables a person to keep in his memory 
all the parts of a machine and their adjustments, 
and allow none to get or remain out of order. 
There is greater need here for that cultivated in- 
telligence which a good education alone gives. The 
modern farmer’s son who has had afew month’s 
study of mechanics and mechanical movements, 
is much better prepared for his work than one 
without this limited amount of training. The es- 
sential principles of mechanics which underlie the 
knowledge of the proper use and adjustment of 
machinery, may be learned by any ordinary boy 
much easier than circulating decimals or the arbi- 
tration of exchange ; and when they are learned, 
they will be a thousand times more useful to him. 

But aside from the more complicated kinds of 





| farm machinery, there are a good many simple 


arts, useful to know and not specially difficult to 
learn, yet often poorly mastered. Among these 
may be mentioned hitching up and driving a team 
in the best way, adjusting and holding a plow, 


| building hay and grain stacks, milking a cow, 


| 





dropping seed with a horse planter, cultivating 
corn, grinding a mower knife, marking out a 
straight furrow, shearing a sheep, husking corn, 
and many other things. ‘The difference between 
great skill in these arts may be well illustrated by 
the case of two men, both strong and willing, whom 
the writer once employed to husk corn. One 
would husk and crib sixty bushels (of seventy 
pounds each) every day; the other seldom did half 
asmuch. The first in a trial effort, in ten hours of 
one day, husked one hundred and twenty bushels ; 
the other could not husk fifty to save his life. 

Might not greater interest in rural life be im- 
parted to our boys by well-directed efforts to culti- 
vate the highest development of skill in these ase- 
fularts? Suppose a county fair to select a half- 
dozen of them and: offer a series of prizes to those 
young men or boys who should excel, in all or 
some of them. Isit not possible that such a course 
would be more useful to the community than the 
fast trotting which now is usually the only form of 
activity in which the management of our fairs take 
much interest. Let intelligent friends of rural im- 
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thick pine board, a foot wide and four and a quar- | 
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provement try some plan to furnish a substitute 
for the demoralization so closely connected with 
horse racing at the fairs, The kind of compe- 
tition suggested would provide an interesting se- 
ries of entertainments at these gatherings, and also — 
stimulate effort in the way of learning useful arts. 





A Simple Automatic Wagon Brake. 
——<>—_ 


Horses or oxen, as well as men, can put forth 
tremendous efforts for a brief period, but when 
prolonged, as in drawing a heavy load up a long 
hill without resting at short intervals, the strain is 
unnatural, and horses are frequently wind-broken 
in this way. Very few farm wagons are provided 
with brakes, and these need close watching and the 
attention of the driver, who may often mistake the 
approach of exhaustion in the team. Isend here- 
with a home-made simple contrivance (fig. 1) that 
acts automatically,stopping the descent of the vehi- 
cle whenever the team stops pulling, without any 
act of the driver. I’made mine from a broken 



































handle of a pick hand-spike, sawing off the handle 
four feet from the pick. The blacksmith made two 
bolts of three-quarter inch iron linked together 
(fig 2), one provided with nut and screw to go 
through the hind bolster of the wagon, and the 
other sharpened a little to go into the end of the 
stock. By attaching this near one end of the bol- 
ster, when not needed it can be swung up between 
the box and wheel so as not to interfere with 2 
team following, or be needlessly worn at the lower 
end. When dragging on the ground it of course 
stops any backward motion. For convenience a 
small rope may extend from near its lower end to 
the driver, who can then lift it at pleasure without. 
leaving his seat, as when for example he may wish ~ 
to back the wagon. A shorter piece may be at- 


Fig. 1.—A WAGON BRAKE, 





Fig. 2.—THE CONNECTING LINK. 


tached to a sleigh in a similar manner. <A straight. 
bar of iron of proper length, without any wood, 
would answer, and be but little expense at present- 
prices of that metal. For ordinary loads a five- 
eighth or three-quarter inch bar, a little hard tem- 
pered, would be stiff enough. A three-quarter inch: 
iron rod four feet long weighs about twenty-one 
pounds.—Unless the bolster be strongly bolted on 
it might be started by a sudden heavy pressure. 
The brake might be attached to the axle, if the 
bolster is not firm enough. W. D. Boynron. 
Tue Ick Crop.—One of the leading crops of the 
country is housed during the winter season. The: 
people of the city sadly feel the effects of a poor ice: 
harvest. The farmer should lay in a year’s supply 
of ice at the earliest opportunity. It costs but. 
little to harvest, saves summer foods, and adds 
very greatly to the comfort of the household. 
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Poultry-Yard 


Figure 1 represents a combined portable coop 
and yard for setting hens, and when they are with 


Convenience. 


the young chicks. The part a, is enclosed with 
half-inch boards, with a hinged cover, m, and a 
movable slide, c, opening into the little yard. 
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Fig. 1.—aA POULTRY COOP AND YARD. 
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Another sliding door, d, is for entering to the yard 
from the outside. Chickens, eggs, and hen can 
then be handled through the cover. The dimen- 


sions are two-and-a-half by six feet ; hight eighteen 
inches. 


The resting-place space occupies one- 
third, leaving four by two- 
and-a-half feet forayard. <A 
tight floor keeps the moisture 
from. the nest and _ brood. 
After the chickens go into 
shelter for the night, the slid- 
ing door, c, should be pushed 
down. This movable coop 
allows a frequent change of 
pasture for the chicks. The 
strips to which the laths are 
nailed, are four inches wide. 
The two at the top have a 
continuation at each end of 
eight inches, to serve as han- 
dles for moving the coop. 
Figure 2 represents a covered 
feeding table, which allows 
the chickens to eat at any time 
under shelter, but prevents 
them from wasting any of the 
food. The trough is one foot 
wide, and four feet long. 





long. The roof, p,is two-and-a- 
half feet wide at the base and 
five long, which gives protec- 
tion enough to shelter the 
chickens while eating. The 
trough,t,is open at the bottom, 
0, allowing the grain to work 
through upon the table below, 
keeping up a supply as long as 
any remains. A narrow strip, s, 
nailed along the edge of the table, keeps the chick- 
ens from working the grain out upon the ground. 
The table stands upon four legs (not shown), which 
also support the trough and roof. The roof can 
be lifted off for filling the trough with grain. 
































Fig. 2.—FEED BOX. 





Sowing Spring Wheat. 
PROF. 8. R. THOMPSON. 
—j>—_ 

In the spring wheat regions of the West and 
Northwest, sowing will begin in the latter part of 
this month, or early in the next. Old settlers 
know the advantages of sowing spring-wheat as 
early as possible. New comers who are not too 
knowing to heed the results of experience, will get 
* in their seed as soon as the frost is out sufficiently to 
allow it. Where the ground was fall-plowed for 
wheat, as should always be done, the seeding may 
’ almost always begin by the first week in March. 
In western Nebraska wheat is frequently sown by 
the middle of February ; in the eastern part of the 
State a little later. When the ground is dry and 
mellow, as it usually is, wheat may well be covered 
deeper than in the East, and deeper on newly 
broken than on old land. The best crops of wheat 
the writer ever grew, were the first crops on new 
land, broken deeply, and stirred still deeper the 


| season before. The seed was covered with a four- 

shovel corn plow, to an average depth of three 
inches. In onecase a part of the field was seeded in 
this way, and another sown broad-cast by hand and 
harrowed in ; the former yielded twenty-eight, and 
the latter twenty-three bushels per acre. On moist 
land, or that broken many years before, or quite 
moist, shallower seeding does best. The deeper 
seeding suffers less from hard frosts, always to be 
expected after spring wheatisin. In certain sea- 
sons wheat seems to do better when drilled in, 
which is always better to secure uniform depth ; 
but on old land the spaces between the rows fur- 
nish such a favorable place for weeds to grow, that 
on the whole, broad-cast sowing seems to be the 
most satisfactory, when the seed can be covered 
deep enough. It may be suggested to new 
comers that usually wheat is grown profitably 
only on new land. On that under cultivation four 
or five years, some other crop is more. likely to pay. 
This is for the latitude of Nebraska. In Dakota it 
may be different ; time will tell. It is always dan- 
gerous, sometimes ruinous, to confine farming to a 
single crop, and particularly so with wheat. The 
outlay for seed, harvesting and threshing, is so 
great that a poor crop results not merely in loss of 
time and labor, or of prospective/ profits, but of 
capital invested. And finally, on this and kindred 
questions, farmers new to the West are advised to 
listen to the opinions, and profit by the experience 
of those who haye been longer on the ground. 
Those who are too knowing or too conceited to do 
this, may have occasion to recall the saying of wise 
old Ben. Franklin: *‘If you will not hear expe- 
rience, she will rap your knuckles.” 


oe 


Fish and Fruit in Florida. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
ii 


At Jacksonville we felt almost as much at home 
as if we were in New York. We found friends 
there, we made others, and enjoyed ourselves so 
thoroughly that it was only the imperative demands 





The table a is eighteen inches | 
wide, and four-and-a-half feet | 


| able. 








of sport that compelled us to move on. Near so 
large a city there is naturally not much to shoot 
or to catch. There are innumerable ten-pound 
cat-fish which our companion, Seth Green, the 
fish culturist, was never tired of taking. 
insisted they were excellent eating, a matter 
in which we allowed him to have his opinion 
without contesting the question. The water 
on the surface is fresh, and some black-bass 
can always be caught in the vicinity. The condi- 
tion of the water in the St. John’s is different from 
that of any other stream with which I am familiar. 
Even up to Pilatka, seventy-five miles above, the 
surface water is absolutely fresh, while near the 
bottom there is a curreut so salt that crabs are 
caught in the shad nets. The salter fluid seems to 
be denserand heavier than the other, and will not 
mingle with it, so that we have the anomaly of both 
fresh and salt-water fish being caught at the same 
time and place. 

Into the St. John’s there empty at every few 
miles tributary streams that are rarely ascended by 
the visiting sportsman, and where the birds and 
fish exist in their primeval abundance and fearless- 
ness. Jt is unnecessary to specify these by name, 
orto particularize any as better than others, for 
they are essentially alike. We could not explore 
them all, but those which we did, we found filled 
with fish and with a fair amount of game. It was 
too early in the year for alligators, if they can be 
called game, to show themselves, but birds were to 
be had plentifully, and fish were sithply innumer- 
Of these we killed so many that we had to 
salt them down. There is an additional interest, 
the interest of new explorations, in ascending the 
secluded rivers, and I advise every tourist who 
visits this portion of Florida in his own conveyance, 
not to omit going up one or more of them. 

This was a late season, shad were running, and 
we had them continually on our table, but roses 
were not in full bloom in the open air, and as for 
strawberries, which are usually abundant by New 
Year’s, they had not come in at all yet. We had 


He | 
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bought up all the curiosities that we could distrj- 
bute among our Northern friends; we had played 
with the baby alligators in the jewelry stores; we 
had listened to the first installment of the wonder. 
ful Florida stories ; we had dined at all the excel. 
lent Jacksonville hotels, and were ready to with- 
draw once more from civilization. So the Hearts- 
ease spread her sails again, and started up the river, 
I say ‘“‘up,” because by the current our course 
was up stream ; but it was down bythe map. We 
were going south, the St. John’s being one of the 
few of the North American rivers which seem to 
run the wrong way, that is, from the south 
to the north. In our short stay in Jackson- 
ville we had learned that alligator-tooth jewelry is 
occasionally made of celluloid; that one of the 
best drinks in the world of bar-keeping is a punch 
compounded from the native sour orange; that 
Florida stories are always reliable, even when they 
assert that mosquitoes are so abundant that hogs 
make meals of them, or inform us that the favorite 
game fish of Florida, the tarpon, jumps six feet out 
of water when he is hooked, ‘or that sharks will 
seize a man if they have to leap as high as the 
deck of the yacht to do so. In leaving Jackson- 
ville, we supposed we were leaving all this behind 
us, not knowing that Florida is full of quaint jew- 
elry made, as the jewelry of no other part of the 
world, out of fish seales, saurian teeth, sea beans, 
shells, orange tree woods, and sharks’ molars ; that 
everywhere there are wonderful stories which only 
differ from one another in size; that palmetto hats 
were to be bought in every village store, and that 
sour oranges hang from innumerable trees, value- 
less for traffic, and only begging to be made into 
nectar fit for gods. 

By the time the Doctor had made these philo- 
sophical reflections, Heartsease was tearing along 
before a favoring breeze past Mandarin, past the 
Magnolia Hotel and Green Cove Spring; past 
Tocoi, the terminus of the St. Augustine Railroad, 
till she made anchorage by nightfall off Pilatka. 
On the way we had put up many ducks, and seen 
the cows up to their backs in water feeding off the 
cabbage atthe bottom, and thrusting their heads 
clear under to get it, and we began to realize that 
in the end we might come to believe anything of 
the wonders of this wonderful land. On the last 
day of our stay in Jacksonville, we had given a little 
lunch on board, and to show what dinners can be 
got up there, and how easily, I will reproduce the 
bill of fare. Everything had been prepared on 
board, and although our cabin could only seat 
twelve, we placed before the guests cold turkey, 
beef and tongue, chicken salad prepared by the 
Doctor in most artistic style, stewed oysters, roast 
potatoes, radishes, and for dessert banana salad— 
an invention of the better part of the party,—Duw- 
mit Grove oranges, sapidillas, and grape fruit, with 
pieces montées of palmetto leaves and sour oranges 
en branches. There was a little paté de foies gras 
also, but that need not be counted, because it came 
from the North. 

We found that when we had reached Pilatka the 
stories, instead of diminishing, developed yet more 
astonishing proportions. The mosquitoes, that the 
hogs fed onat Jacksonvillle, put out the head light 
of the locomotive at Pilatka, extinguished a bon- 
fire, and made nothing of the negroes’ ‘‘ light wood 
torches ;”’ the tarpon of Jacksonville could only 
jump six feet high when hooked, while the tarpon 
of Pilatka, without veing hooked, bounded clear 
over the rail of the steamboat Seth Low, which 


| was ten feet from the water, struck the captain in 


the stomach and knocked him down. We had not 
been at Pilatka two days, before we were ready to 
swallow any mental hailucination, so rapidly does 
faith grow in the glorious and balmy air of Florida. 

If Jacksonville had been attractive, Pilatka was 
equally so. Opposite to it is the farnous orange 
grove of Mr. Hart, which we had to visit, and where 
we ate our first oranges plucked by ourselves from 
the trees, besides tasting mandarins and tangerines, 
lemons, limes, guavas and bananas, and that best 
of all oranges, the grape fruit. . There were great 
plantations of bananas, which grow by suckers 
from the roots, and increase like weeds. They have 
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to be three years old before they bear, and the de- 
velopment of the flower and fruit, which was going 
on while we were there, was a pretty sight. The 
top of the stalk turns over and produces a huge 
purple flower « f a single leaf, as large as the hand 
of a giant. From under this large leaf starts a 
circle of small sprouts like fingers. The big leaf 


falls off, but from the ends of the fingers burst | 
Then below | 


other much smaller purple flowers. 
the row of fingers grows another large flower like 
the first ; it also uncovers another row of fingers, 
and so on till the entire bunch of bananas, as we 
know it in the market, is formed. Even then the 
flower point does not cease growing, but exhibits 
flower after flower, which are merely orramental 
and do not result in fruit. Sprouts start so freely 
from the roots, that the young bushes have to be 
cut away every year with scythes, or they would 
become crowded and the fruit degenerate. Every 
day that was spent studying the wonderful pro- 
ductions of Florida, every new tree or bush which 
attracted our attention by its beauty or its oddity, 


every new species of fruit which charmed our pal- | 


ate with its originality of flavor, made us more in 
love with this interesting country, and wish that it 
and its accompaniments could only exist in a colder 
climate. There was but one feeling in the minds 
of the party on leaying Mr. Hart’s plantation, which 
was a wish that each of us could own an orange 
grove, and have it close at home. 

The stories concerning the dangerous nature of 
the snakes of Florida are probably exaggerated, as 
we saw no more of them than we would have seen 
in the same amount of country life at the North. 
The negro children bathe off the docks at Pilatka 
and Jacksonville as a common thing, and later in 
the year, when the peril from the snakes is greater. 
There are spots where, as I have said, they are to 
be dreaded, and we heard well authenticated stories 
of men being snake bitten ; but on the other hand 
old hunters, who were in the woods most of their 
time, told us they were never troubled by their at- 
tacks, and the camping out parties, which we en- 
countered all over, seemed not disturbed by them. 
Still, while on the subject, I will give the prescrip- 
tion which was kindly furnished us by Dr. Ken- 
worthy of Jacksonville, and which will doubtless 
prove a better cure than the common one of getting 
drunk on whiskey: mix two tablespoonfuls of the 
carbonate of ammonia with enough spirits of cam- 
phor to make a paste. Apply this on a rag to 
the bite, changing the rag as often as it gets dis- 
colored. Our medical associate gave his approval 
to the remedy, and if those two authorities could 
not cure a snake bite, no one can. 

In spite of the beauty of the country, there is a 
sense of desolation about the wilder parts of Flor- 
ida. The great trees covered with moss, and 
many of them going to decay ; the dull, sluggish 
rivers with slow discolored current ; the low lands 
never rising above a shell-mound of twenty feet 
hight, combine to produce & feeling of dreary soli- 
tude. This was particularly noticeable on the 
journey to Southern Florida, through the endless 
swamps, marshes, and reedy islands which border 
the narrow inland streams, and was only occasiou- 
ally broken by passing a town, or one of the few 
country seats that are to be found on the un- 
healthy shores. Nor do there seem to be many 
water fowl on the Southern Atlantic Coast, until 

you pass to the south of St. Augustine and reach the 
neighborhood of Indian River. In making the trip 
up and from the St. John’s, we only saw, besides 
the ducks and English snipe, the bay-birds of which 
I have spoken, and a number of the handsome and 
imposing white herons, These stood in solemn 
grandeur on the shore of some creek, and seemed 
too glorious to shoot. Occasionally, however, we 
could not resist, and had to murder them for their 
loveliness. Then one of us would hide himself 
among the reeds on the shore, while the other 
would go to the extreme end of the line of stately 
‘creatures, and put them up. They fly slowly along 
the edge of the water, and if the sportsman is well 
hid, there is no difficulty in getting a shot at them. 
They should never be killed unless it is to set 
them up and preserve them in a cabinet. 
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A Nest Box for Sitting Hens. 


The nest box shown in the engraving, can be 
made to contain as many nests as desired, and be 
placed in the poultry house or any other convenient 
| place. When a hen is set in one of the nests, the 
| end of the lever is slid from under the catch on top 
| of the box, and the door falls over the entrance to 
| keep out other hens. They rarely molest the sit- 
| ting hen after she has held exclusive possession 
| three or four days, and the drop may be raised 


BOX OF HENS’ NESTS. 


again. The box legs should not be over six 
inches long. The step in front of the nests, four to 
six inches wide, is a continuation of the bottom of 
the box. It is a vast improvement on old barrels, 
Lroken boxes, and other hens’ nests generally used. 


————+e—____—_ 


Prepare for Early Vegetables. 


Very few farmers care to give the attention 
needed by a hot-bed, and trust tosowing the seeds 
of vegetables in the open ground, As a conse- 
quence, farmers rarely have early vegetables in 
their gardens, There isa method by which vege- 
tables may be enjoyed from one to two months 
earlier than by sowing the seeds in the garden, and 
costs very little trouble. This is to raise the plants 
in the windows of the kitchen or other room. Our 
old-time readers understand this method, and we 
regard it of so much importance that we bring it 
especially to the attention of our many new sub- 
scribers. Plants sufficient for the family garden 
can be raised, usually of better quality than ina 
hot-bed as generally managed, and they will interest 
the young people who always like to see things 
grow. Boxes for the purpose are made of half- 
inch stuff well nailed together. Their length 
should be suited to the width of the window, a foot 
wide, and the depth of three or four inches. In 
modern houses window sills are rarely wide enough 
to hold such a box, and it is well to suspend it by 
means of a wire at each end. Drive in a screw 
near the upper edge of the end of the box, and 
near the side the farthest from the window, and a 
corresponding screw in the window casing. A 
piece of copper wire twisted around the screw in 
the box, and its other end made fast to that in the 
casing, will hold the box securely. Those who 
regularly use such boxes, provide the soil for them 
the autumn before. The lack of such provision 
need not deter any from trying to raise plants in this 
manner. Earth from the woods is a most excellent 
material for filling the boxes. This collects in the 
hollow places, and can usually be gathered in a 
mild time, even in winter. If woods-earth is not 
to be had, take advantage of a thaw, and scraping 
up some garden soil, place it in a heap in the cel- 
lar until it is dry enough to use. If at all heavy, 
it may be made porous by adding sand, or, what is 
better, fine moss. Procure some sphagnum or 
peat-moss, such as nurserymen use for packing ; 
dry it thoroughly, and rub it through a coarse wire 
sieve. One part of this fine sifted moss to four 
or five of soil, makes an excellent material for seed 
boxes, as it will not become packed by the needed 
waterings. Asa rule, the seeds should be sown in 
them about six weeks before the plants can be 
safely set out in the open ground. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, usually when 
they have made two rough leaves—those after the 
seed leaves—they will need transplanting into 
another box of-similar soil; setting them an inch 
apart each way. Plants in the boxes must have water 





as they need it, and on warm days they may 





| 
| 





be set outside in a sunny sheltered place, bringing 
them in before the air becomes chilly. The vege- 
tables usually started in window boxes are early 
cabbages, caulifiowers, ‘lettuce, and tomatoes ; in 
April, egg-plants and peppers may be thus sown. 


A Sheep Rack. 
gees 

W. E. Jones, Smithfield, Pa., sends us a sketch 
of a sheep rack, the dimensions of which are: 
length twelve feet, width two feet nine inches, and 
hight three feet. The materials are: ten boards 
twelve feet long, eight of them ten inches wide, one 
seven inches wide, and one eight inches wide; four 
boards two feet nine inches long and twelve inches 
wide; six posts three by four inches, three feet 
long; sixty-four slats, sixteen inches long and one 
inch square; and two strips twelve feet long, and 
two-and-a-half inches wide. Nail the two nar- 
rower boards in the shape of a trough, turn it bot- 
tom up and draw aline through the middle of each 
side. Set the dividers to four and a half inches, 
and mark along the lines for holes with a three- 
quarter-inch bit, and bore the narrow strips to 
match. Set the slats into the trough, and fasten the 
strips on their upper ends. Nail two of the boards 








FODDER RACK FOR SHEEP. 


to the posts on each side, as seen in the sketch, and 
also the short boards on the ends. Lay ina floor 
one foot from the ground, and set in the trough as 
shown iu the above engraving. Fit a board from the 
slats up to the top of the outside of the frame. The 
floor need not cover the middle under the trough. 








A Cheap Manure Shed. 
EE 

Many waste much of the value of stable manure 
by throwing it out of doors to be acted upon by 
sun and rain. We recently saw a very cheap, sen- 
sible method of almost wholly preventing such 
loss. A board roof, ten feet square, is supported 
by posts eight feet long above ground, which are 
connected inside by a wall of planks (or of poles, as : 
the one examined was). Near the post at each end 
stakes a, a, are set, against which one end of the 























A SHED FOR MANURE, 


end planks rest. This allows the front planks, d,d, 
to be removed in filling or loading. It is placed 
near the stable, preferably sothat the manure from 
the stable can be thrown directly into one corner, 
whence it is forked to the opposite cornerin a few 
days, to prevent too violent fermentation, A fre-' 
quent addition of sods, leaves, and other materials 
that will decompose, will increase the heap, and im- 
prove its value, supplying a manure superior to 
many of the commercial fertilizers, at less cost. 
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“ss in Winter Quarters—Dysentery. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
> 


Bees sometimes die of starvation ; it is possible 
that weak colonies, left unprotected on summer 
stands, have frozen to death; while itis also possi- 
ble, though rather doubtful, that they have been 
smothered during the winter; but the greatest ob- 

- gtacle to successful wintering is the so-called 
“dysentery” or ‘* bee-cholera.”” All other losses 
combined are but as a drop in the bucket compared 


and keep up the animal heat during the Jong cold 
winter, bees necessarily consume food, and in time 


the intestinal canal becomes filled with fecal mat- | 


ter which bees are disinclined to void in the hive. 
They wait day after day for a rise in temperature 
that will enable them to fly in the open air and re- 
lieve their over-loaded intestines. If confined too 
long their abdomens become fearfully swollen, 
and no longer able to retain their feces. These are 
voided in the hive, thus daubing bees, combs, honey 
and frames ; and the loathsome, sickening manner 
in which the unfortunate bees miserably perish can 
be more easily imagined than described. Such, in 
brief, is “ dysentery” or ‘‘ bee-cholera.”’ 


A warm day, with the mercury up to fifty or 


sixty degrees, enables bees to enjoy a “‘ purifying | 
flight,” and the surviving members of a colony, if | 


not having suffered too severely from dysentery, 
will then sometimes set bravely to work and clean 
up their soiled plumage, and, if circumstances 
continue favorable, such colonies often ‘pull 
through,” 
dle,’’ which is usually the result of imperfect win- 
tering. The long retention of feces so impairs a 
bee’s vitality that, though it may live until spring, 
it has not sufficient strength to withstand the 
chilling winds encountered in its first flight.— 
Many plans and methods have been devised to 
prevent or mitigate this dysentery. One man, at- 
tributing it to cold, builds a cellar or special win- 
ter repository. All goes well for several years, 
but at last, on some fine spring morning, he carries 
from his cellar hive after hive containing only dead 
bees and mouldy, ill-smelling, discolored combs, 
while his neighbor’s bees on the unprotected 
stands suffer no loss; and thus the “ cold theory” 
falls to the ground. If it happens that his neigh- 
bor’s hives were well ventilated, he at once adopts 
the “‘ ventilation theory,’’ and thereafter his hives 
are thoroughly ventilated. Again, all goes well 
until there comes a winter when his neighbor’s 
bees die and his own live, and down goes the “ ven- 
tilation theory.’’—Others have considered damp- 
ness the chief foe to successful wintering, and, 
acting upon this belief, they have constructed cel- 
Jars in which dryness is chiefly kept in view, some 
even going so far as to place a bag of unslaked 
lime over each colony. In some seasons and lo- 
calities bees have wintered admirably where the 
“humidity theory”? was believed in and acted 
upon; but in other seasons and localities they 
have miserably perished. Chaff hives, chaff pack- 
ing, etc., and various devices have been employed, 
and when the bees wirtered well these devices 


have received the credit, and when they died, it is | 


attributed to many and various causes. 

Cold alone does not produce dysentery, as bees 
wholly unprotected in exposed situations have 
passed severe winters in perfect health, while 
others in the same situations have died before the 
winter was half gone. Confinement alone does 
not produce dysentery, as bees have been kept in 
eellars or special repositories five to six months 
without a trace of it, yet in another season they 
have died within three months after being placed 


Want of Suiiation bus not 


in the same pe 
produce dysentery, as bees have been kept in per- 
fect health buried in ‘clamps,’ where the only air 
reaching them during five long months was what 


passed through two feet of earth covering. But 
then again, clamps have been opened in spring 
only to find every colony dead from dysentery. 
Dampness alone is not the cause, as bees have 
been successfully wintered in cellars where there 
were running springs, and also where the owner, 
believing dampness beneficial, has shovelled in 
bushels and bushels of snow; also in an out-door 
cellar covered with straw through which the snow, 
melted by the heat arising from the bees, has con- 
tinually dripped; yet in similar damp situations 
bees have died from dysentery. 








but are more likely to “spring dwin- | 








It has been intimated that, if bees were kept in 
an atmosphere sufficiently dry and warm they 
would void their feces in a dry state and remain 
healthy, but the fact that bees have suffered terri- 


: | bly from dysentery in the driest and warmest of 
with those caused by this malady.—To sustain life | 


cellars, makes a “ big hole’ in the “dry feces 
theory.’? Some have placed great stress upon the 
importance of not disturbing bees while in their 
winter quarters, while other equally successful 
apiarists open the hives and examine the bees 
once a week or so throughout the entire winter. 

These statements may appear, and doubtless are, 
discouraging to bee culture; but they are facts, 
and why ignore them? This apparently conflict- 
ing character is what puzzles the novice, and it is 
only upon one hypothesis that they can be ex- 
plained, viz. : that the primary cause of dysentery 
is in the food. 
sweet, but‘contains more or less vegetable matter, 
as floating grains of pollen, ete. 
vegetable matter differs with the season, the lo- 
cality, or the source from which it is gathered. 
Honey (?) gathered from the juices of cracked or 
decayed fruits, from the cider mills, or from honey 
dew (the secretions of plant lice), ic certainly not 
a pure sweet. The more vegetable matter present 
in honey eaten, the sooner will the intestinal canal 
become filled with fecal matter, and the shorter 
the time that confinement can be borne. Cold may 
aggravate the trouble, as it increases the consump- 
tion of food necessary to keep up animal heat, and 
thus sooner overloads the intestines, hence all pro- 
tection against cold is beneficial in so far as it les- 


sens the amount of food required. A cellaraffords | 
the best protection against cold, yet it is notalways | 
Thus for exam- | 
ple, if in any season the honey contains much vege- | 
| forward nor backward. 


the best place for wintering bees. 


table matter, and the combs are well filled with 
pollen and an open winter follows, affording bees 
kept in the open air many opportunities for “ puri- 
fying flights,” spring finds them in a healthy con- 
dition; while those in the cellar, though eating 
less honey, have had no opportunity to fly and 
discharge their feces and have suffered severe- 
ly. Had the winter been severe and the cold 
long continued, with no warm “‘spells,”’ the bees 
in-doors would have suffered just the same, while 
those in the open air would have been almost en- 
tirely swept away. If the honey of any season is 
very pure, and the following winter warm, out-door 
colonies will be entirely free from dysentery, and 
those in cellars will suffer but little if any. If the 
winter be cold the health of cellar colonies will re- 
main the same, while those hives left exposed 
out-of-doors will probably suffer to a slight extent. 

With most diseases the best remedy is to remove 
the cause, and bee-cholera is not an exception. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no way of con- 
trolling the character of the honey gathered, and 
no cheap, practical method of determining its fit- 
ness for winter stores after it has been gathered. 


| The only plan left is to remove the honey at the 


end of the honey harvest, and replace it with that 
of assured fitness for winter food. Such a food is 
pure cane sugar. As a heat producer it is vastly 
superior to honey, hence a less quantity is con- 
sumed, while the residue left after digestion is very 
slight. Time and again has it been proved that 
this is an almost certain preventive of dysentery, 
and probably the main reason for its not having 
been more universally adopted is the trouble of 








Honey is not a chemically pure | 


The proportion of | 
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extracting the honey at a time when robber bees are- 
very annoying, and of preparing and feeding the 
sugar. To this may be added, perhaps, the belief 
that ‘the coming winter will be a good one for 
bees.’’? Then, too, if a bee-keeper does feed sugar 
to a few colonies, and all his bees chance to win- 
ter alike, he at once concludes sugar is no better 
than honey, and the experiment is not repeated, 
But could he see, as the writer has, sugar-fed colo- 
nies carried from the cellar in sprig, in fine condi- 
tion, dry, healthy, bright and clean, the bottom. 
boards showing scarcely a handful of dead bees: 
while colonies with natural stores, standing by 
their side, were dead and “ rotten” with dysentery ; 
or could he’see every out-door colony swept away 
except those having sugar stores ; could he open a 
“stand” in spring and find the colonies with sugar 
stores alive, strong, and healthy, while all the 
others had suffered, and some had died, from dys- 
entery—could he see all this he might believe that 
‘* vegetable matter”? was the cause of the disease. 
To prepare the sugar for feeding, make a syrup by 
adding one quart boiling water to four pounds of 
pure granulated sugar—confectioner’s “A.” Puri- 
ty is important. If practicable get a candy manu- 
facturer’s assistance in buying a pure article.—But 
though feeding sugar prevents dysentery, it is ad- 
visable to protect bees, either by packing them in 
chaff on their summer stands, or carrying them into 
cellars, or burying them in “clamps.’? The de- 
creased consumption of food by the bees will 
alone pay for the trouble: that is thus occasioned 





A Second Story Wagon Box. 
= ae 
Mr. L. D. Snook sends a sketch of a simple 
method of keeping an extra wagon or sleigh boxin 
position, which we used at Jeast forty-two years ago. 
































in marketing apples. | Still, as it may not be familiar 
even now to some readers, we present the engraving. 
The top, or extra box, is made of exactly the same 
dimensions as the lower one and of any desired 
hight. Strong cleats are firmly nailed on the in- 
side at each corner, on the sides of the upper box, 
extending down well into the lower one, and so 
closely to the end boards that it can slide neither 
One or more side cleats 
are put on according to the strength of the upper 
boards and the pressure likely to come upon them 
from the character of the load in the box. 


aie aca 
Dangerous Ladders. 


> 
If left exposed to weather, as they usually are, 
no one knows how soon water will penetrate at 
some point, as in the holes for the rounds, and pro- 
duce decay and weakness, where all looks sound, 
and a broken limb or neck may be the result. Mr. 
John Wagner, of Grant Co., Wis., advises to drive 








two pins in the side of a stable near the ceiling, 
and hang the ladder there whenever not in use. 
He says they ‘have one made of poplar, a perish- 
able wood, which has been thus kept for five years 
and is to-day as sound as new.”-—Very good, but 
better still to put the pins on the side of a barn 
floor, when there is a place for the ladder there, as 
the stable is usually damp. The pins, wherever 
placed, need to “have the outer ends elevated to 
keep the ladder from jarring or slipping off. We 
have seen the pins made from one end of a forked 
limb, one fork forming the hook to hold the side 
of the ladder, as shown in the above engraving. 
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THE NOTED HEAD OF A NOTED FLOCK. 


Drawn (by Jv. A. S. Monks) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


American Merino Sheep. 
——— 

When the first prizes for Merino sheep were 
awarded to American Merinos at the International 
Exposition at Hamburg, about twenty years ago, all 
Europe was astonished. 


could not understand it. After the first surprise 
was over, the European sheep-growers, at the close 
of the exhibition, did the best possible thing— 


they purchased the American Merinos, or ‘‘ Ver- | 


mont Merinos,’’ as they were generally called, for 
the improvement of their own flocks, at what was 
then an unusual price.—The American Merinos are 
the result of several importations, made early in 
the present century from Spain, and included 
animals from the Paular, Infantado, Negretti, and 
other celebrated flocks, regarded as the finest in 
Spain. Of these early importations, some were 
lost sight of, or “‘run out,’ through careless 
breeding. Others were bred with great care, and 
by crossing with other pure flocks, under our 
climate and with no doubt better feeding, they 
gradually developed, perhaps unintentionally on 
the part of the breeders, into a distinct family of 
Merinos now known as American. 


greater size and weight. While the rams of the 
most noted of the Spanish flocks range from sixty 
to one hundred pounds—this last a weight rarely 
reached—the American. Merino rams run to one 
hundred and twenty pounds, and upwards to one 
hundred and eighty pounds. These large weights 


| weight. 
The Yankee skeep took | 
the prizes over the best flocks of Europe, and they | 


The superiori- | 
ty of the American over the best European families 
of Merinos is shown, in the first place, in its , 


are accompanied by shorter neck and legs, an in- | 


' creased width of loin and, what is most important, 


a great increase in the: weight of fleece. Some 
flocks have averaged ten pounds of washed wool, 
and individual rams have greatly exceeded this 
The American Merino is marked by 
strong folds and wrinkles, and some flocks have 
been bred with a view to these. It is a common 


| impression that excessive wrinkles indicate purity 


of breed and fineness of wool, and breeders have 


| endeavored to meet the prevailing taste for heaviiy 


wrinkled sheep. Those who look to the best re- 
turns in wool do not approve of excessive wrinkles, 


| as they increase the difficulty and the cost of 
| shearing. 


Breeders differ as to the amount of yolk 
desirable in the wool, and this is sometimes exces- 


| sive. Fashion has much to do with both yolk and 


wrinkles; the present tendency is to reduce the 
amount of both. The American have been found 
to be superior to any of the European Merinos 
for improving the flocks of Australia. A few 
months ago an Australian flock-master who called 
upon us, said that the sole object of his visit to 
this country was to purehase American Merino 
rams. He attributed the great improvement which 
has lately been manifested in Australian sheep, to 
the introduction of American Merinos. We notice 
that English Agricultural writers speak of the im- 
provement in Australian sheep by the introduction 
of Merino rams, but they fail to state that it is 
due to the American rams. In sheep-raising, as in 


| many other branches of agriculture, Australians 
y ’ 


and New Zealanders look to America.for aid and 
improvement, rather than to the mother country. 
The above encraving represents one of the best of 
American. Merino rams, the sire of a noble stock, | 








| of which hundreds have been sold at large prices to 


sheep breeders, who desire to improve their flocks 
in our own country and in foreign countries, 
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Home Made Half Bushel Measure. 


tie 

Mr. “C, M. R.,”’ Albia, Iowa, writes us as follows : 

I was often in want of a half-bushel measure, un- 
ti] finally I took a soap-box brought home from 
the grocers. I carefully knocked the sides and 
bottom loose from one end, and moved this end in 
to make the box about eleven by twelve inches, 
Then borrowing a standard half bushel measure, I 
filled the box with oats, level full, and marked 
around the inside, and shaved the box down to this: 
mark. I put a strip one inch and a half wide 
across each end outside to serve as handles, and 
strengthened the corners with hoop iron well nailed. 
on. This makes a good, serviceable measure, is 
easily and quickly made, will last for years, and 
costs nothing. [Oats are not good material to 
measure with, as they pack more or less according” 
to mode of filling, ete. Sand or wheat would be 
better. But it is easy and more accurate to work. 
by measure. The length, breadth, and hight 
inside, multiplied together should equal one-half of 
2,150 2-5, which is the number of cubic inches in a. 
standard bushel. If you have the width and hight, 
for example, multiply them together, and with 
double the product divide 2150'and the result will 
be the length required. Thus, a box ten by ten 
| inches needs to be ten and three quarter incheshigh 
to hold half a bushel—3150+-10 x 10 x 2=10,%5. Eps.} 
























A Progressing Dakota Farm House. 
i. 

Mr. E. F. Brewer’s plans, herewith given, or 
something similar in idea, will meet the necessities 
of a multitude of new settlers, not only in Dakota 
but in every other State or Territory. As will be 
seen, it provides fora small house costing a hun- 
dred dollars or so, to afford a temporary abode 
while waiting for a first or second crop, but so 
erected that it can receive successive additions 
that will make use of the first structure, or previous 
additions, without loss or essential change. Mr. 
Brewer calls it a “‘ progressive ’’ farm house, but 
we adopt the term “ progressing,’’ implying that it 
is going on, making progress from time to time. 
The following are his descriptions sent us of the 
house, with a few modifications and suggestions : 

Original House, Figure 1.—This is a 
building eighteen by fourteen feet, with eight feet 
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Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF FIRST HOUSE, 
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corner posts, a “balloon’”’ frame sheathed with 
rough boards, covered both on sides and roof with 
tarred or roofing paper. The whole cosi would be 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty dollars, ac- 
cording to the local prices of building materials. 









. earthen 





The roofing paper should have a three-inch lap, and | 


that rain will not enter the seams or nail-holes. 
First Addition, Figure 2.—This is eigh- 
teen by eight feet, with corner posts six feet six 
inches, which we may suppose to be added the 
second year, or afteracrop isharvested. This part 
is covered on three sides like the first, and then the 
whole covered with ship-lap or other siding. The 
cost ofaddition, and siding for both, will ordinar- 
ily be about one hundred dollars. Ifthe tarred paper 
is properly put on, there will be no need of shing- 
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Fig. 2,—-wiTH FIRST ADDITION. 


ling the roof. A temporary board partition is at a, 
to separate a bedroom six by eight feet. There can 
be a cheap board and cleat door to this, or asimple 
Aanging curtain of chintz or calico, as it is to be re- 
moved at the next addition. We give copies of 
Mr. Brewer’s sketches, but suggest that the outside 
windows and doors in the living-room and in the 
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first addition, be so cut at first as to need no change 
of place in the final structure, as shown in figure 3. 
We have seen families on elevated bleak prairies 
in Dakota, who had passed one, two, and three win- 
ters in single-roomed dwellings, constructed of 
plank spiked to a sill and plate, set four to six 
juches apart, and roof boards with wider cracks be- 
tween—the whole covered with thick roofing paper, 
laid on lapping a little, like shingles, and held 









—— 

We say “little comforts,’’ but the neglect of 
them often leads to large discomforts, if not to ae- 
tual illness. Whoever does the ‘“ chores” upon 
the farm, whether the farmer himself, or his help, 
should beable to go to the barn and do all needed 
work in the barn and barn-yard, and come back to 
the house with feet as dry as when he went out, 





in place by narrow strips at 
the joinings. A load of lum- 
ber, a large roll of paper, and 
two days’ work would suffice 
for the whole structure. 
Banking outside with prairie 
sods, a cooking stove with 
pipe passing out through an 
collar, made tight 
with hard mortar, and a few 
planks or boards for part or 
the whole of the floor, com- 
plete the outfit. A half dug- 
out sod structure protected 
team and cows.—Second 
Addition, or compiete 
house, is shown in figure 3; 
figure 4 is the Chamber Plan, 
and figure 5 the Elevation. 
This is to be done as soon as 
circumstances admit, in the 
third year or later. The size 
is sixteen by twenty-eight 
feet ; hight of ceilings in first 
story, eight feet; in second 
story, theside walls are five feet four inches, with 
the ceilings following up the slope of the roof, until 
a hight of eight feet is reached. There should ve 
a cellar under the whole of the upright, with en- 
trance from the store room, which has an out- 
side door for bringing in milk and other things to 
be kept in the cellar: figure 3 shows the room ar- 
rangement. The temporary partition (a, figure 2), 
is removed ; and a permavent partition put up to 
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be fastened with cleats or lath, put down so firmly, | form an entry four by eight feet on the right end. 


A veranda is provided in front of the original struc- 
ture, With entrances to the dining-room and parlor. 
The front windows to the dining-room should 
be Jarge, and the upper half of the front door 
glazed, and possibly that of the door to the kitchen, 
or this room will not be lighted enough for reading 
and sewing, especially as it is shaded in part 
by the veranda roof and the projecting main build- 
ing. In all structures, the eyes, and plenty of 
health-giving sun-Jight should always be cared for. 
The Chamber plan, and the ascent to 
it, are shown in figure 4. It will be noticed 
that the central chamber, nine by ten feet, 
stands partly out over the front veranda. 
The reader will notice that the /ower part of 
tigure 4 corresponds to the eft side of 
figure 3. Elevation, figure 5. The 
style and outside finish may be as here 
shown, or any other that may suit the 
owner. The third year, or when putting up 
the main part, the entire roof should be 
shingled, and the inside walls lathed and 
plastered. Allthe work, except the plaster- 
ing and fitting of doors and windows, can 
be done by the owner, if he have ordinary 
skill in handling simple tools. Built after 
the plans given, the cost of the entire struc- 
ture would be about six hundred dollars. 
There are plenty of settlers on government 
land in Dakota and elsewhere, who can pay 
the cost of such a house out of the profits 
of one year’s crop, and have enough left for 
furnishing it, or for barns and out-buildings. 
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WEEeEviis.—Mr. E. B. Bates, Snow Hill, Md., has 
a “more excellent way ” of killing weevils in peas 
and beans, than that mentioned in the December 
American Agriculturist (page 559). He places the 
peas or beans in an open basket, and pours scald- 
ing water over them. The water runs off so rapidly 
as not to injure their germinating power, but plays 
havoc with the weevil. Dry and bag the seeds, 
and keep them in the smoke house for the winter. 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF COMPLETED HOUSE. 


Those who are at work in the wood-lot at chopping, 
or are engaged in rail splitting, will keep warm with 
the exercise, no matter how cold it may be. If 
they come home with wet feet, a cold and sickness 
are quite apt to follow. Dry feet, in all out-door 
farm-work, should be regarded as something more 
than a mere comfort~it is really an essential. 
Rubber boots will keep out all external moisture, 
but they confine the internal moisture, the insensi- 
ble perspiration, and while they will answer for a 
brief exposure to mud and snow, one who wears 
them all day soon finds that his feet get parboiled 
and become exceedingly tender. For out-door 


winter work, strong boots, even heavy cowhides, 
made waterproof by a mixture which has been in 
use by New England fishermen for more than a 
century, and is in commun use there in all sea-port 
towns, is much to be preferred. This is made by 
melting together four ounces of tallow, one ounce 
each of beeswax and rosin ; when these are thor- 
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Fig. 4.—-THE CHAMBER PLAN. 


oughly melted and mixed, stir in an equai bulk of 
neats-foot oil. This is applied to the boots, both 
uppers and soles, as they are warmed before the 
fire, rubbing it in well with a cloth or with the 
hands. To be thoroughly water-proof, the boots 
should have two coatings. It will atthe same time * 
keep the leather soft and pliable. Those who 
work at occupations requiring violent exercise, 
should, when they come in at night, change their 
underclothing which is dampened by perspiration. 
Keeping two suits to be worn on alternate days, to 
be changed on returning from work, is more than a 
‘* little comfort’’—it is a great one. In the domes- 
tic economy of our people, we give very small place 
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to soups of any kind. 
work requiring unusually violent exercise, nothing 
is so refreshing, or will “‘set one up’’ more quickly 
and thoroughly than a cupful of strong beef tea or 
good mutton broth. If one has to ride or walk 
long in intensely cold weather, the ears, the most 
exposed portion, are liable to be frozen and cause 
much pain afterwards, Ear muffs, of some warm 
fabric, may be worn to cover the ears, or these may 
be bound close against the head, where they will 
be kept warm by using a thin woollen comforter. 

The comfort of the farmer’s family should not be 
overlooked. Very old farm-houses, and those that 
are cheaply built for temporary use until a better 
ean be afforded, are often most uncomfortable in 
severe weather. Windows and doors admit the ex- 
ternal air more freely than is required for ventila- 
tion. Weather-strips made of India rubber are 
very effective, but they are not to be had every- 
where, and require more of an outlay than is al- 
ways convenient. A little ingenuity will provide 
substitutes. For the windows, place small wedges 
between the upper and lower sashes, to prevent 
rattling, then paste on strips of brown paper to 
lose all the cracks, using stiff flour paste, or that 
made from rye meal with a little alum added. 
It is well to leave one upper sash to be let down, 
as may be required for ventilation. Doors may be 
made tight by tacking tailor’s listing or folded 
strips of woollen cloth along the sides and tops. 
The opening at the bottom of doors is usually the 
largest. For these, take pieces of small scantling, 
of the proper length, and cover with old carpet or 
other convenient fabric, stuffing the side which 
goes against the door, with wool, cotton, or even 
with hay, to make a sort of cushion. While it is 
well enough to have the kitchen door open directly 
into the room in summer, it is very uncomfortable 
for the inmates in winter. If possible, astorm door 
which can be closed before the kitchen door is 
opened, should be provided. This may be made in 
such a manner as to be taken away in warm weath- 
er and stored for future use. Sleeping rooms in 
farm-houses are usually cold. Those who suffer 
from cold feet should not be deterred from making 
themselves comfortable through fear or being 
thought “old womanish.’’ If one cannot sleep on 
account of cold feet, he should warm them. Bot- 
tles of hot water will answer, but are not so good 
as blocks of soap-stone. Blocks of hard-wood, 
that have no turpentine, if placed in the stove oven 
early in the evening, will be found excellent foot 
warmers. In driving in the country in very cold 
weather, a foot warmer of some kind will add great- 
ly to the comfort of those making the journey. 
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Treatment of Animal Ailments. 


BY PROF. D. D. SLADE, M. D., V. 8.. HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
> — 

SWELLED LeGs In Horses.—A correspondent 
from Beaver Springs, Pa., writes: ‘‘ What shallI do 
with my colt ? At times her hind legs, and sometimes 
a front one, swell immediately above the fetlock 
joint up to the knee. When I drive her it goes 
away, and as soon as she gets into cold water, it 
swells up. Sometimes it comes ofitself....”” The 
affection shows a weak circulation, dependent 
upon constitutional causes ; or to a low condition 
or debility, the result perhaps of improper or in- 
sufficient nourishment, or excessive or irregular 
work. Treatment.—Avyoid exposure to wet and 
cold, and to cold currents of air upon the legs. 
Dry the limbs thoroughly by hand-rubbing, and 
apply a flannel bandage evenly from the foot up, 
continuing its use as long as the disposition to 
swelling lasts. Never allow the limbs to remain 
wet or muddy ; a box stallis preferable. The diet 
should be abundant and varied, green roots, espec- 
ially carrots, daily are essential. If the animal is 
at all out of condition, give half an ounce daily of 
pulverized gentian in the food, and if this is not 
sufficient, try two drams of sulphate of iron in- 
stead. Exercise regularly. The chief object of 
this is to improve the general health of the animal. 

Worms IN Horses.—‘‘C. H. M.”’ writes from Hub- 
bard, Ohio: ‘I have a horse, four years old last 


If one has been at some | 





spring, not doing weli; be is poor and thin, and 
feed dees him no gvod. He has been troubled 
with worms, about six inches long and as thick as 
a small slate pencil. He drinks much water, yet 
seems always to be dry, and passes a large quanti- 
ty of clear urine. His appetite is good. 
given him calomel and tartar emetic, followed by 
linseed oil, and have seen no worms since. 
shall I do to get him into good condition ?....” 
The worms described inhabit the small intestines 
and are common. 
quently to notice if any worms are still present. 
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of grain, varied by using roots, or green food, 
Give tonics daily with the food, such as two to 
four drams of sulphate of iron, or four drams of 
pulverized Gentian, or, the same of Columbo, un- 
til a decided change in condition appears. As the 
animal improves in health, there will be less chance 
of harboring parasites. Give plenty of exercise, 
warm and sunny shelter, and sufficient pure water. 
Pay great attention to the condition of the skin 
by proper grooming, and have due regard to strict 
cleanliness of the animal] and his surroundings. 

Heaves.—W. G. Herron, of Carrol] Co., Ohio, 
asks us: ‘‘ What is the best remedy for heaves in 
horses ?”’....This affection is similar to asthma in 
man, and is dependent in most cases upon some 
structura] changes in the lungs, induced by over- 
exertion. It is most frequent in old horses, but 
may be present in the young, especially if narrow 
or small-chested. The treatment can be only pal- 
liative ; nothing can restore the altered lunys to 
their original condition, except possibly in very 
mild and recent cases. Give special attention to 
the food and its administration, feeding regularly 
that containing much nutriment in a small bulk. 
Therefore avoid hay, except a very small quantity 
at night, and that must be sweet and free from 
dust. Dry grain, carrots, turnips, potatoes, or any 
vegetables, form the best concentrated food. 
Bruised grain answers excellently well. Restrict 
the quantity of water,.and give moderate exercise 
daily. No food should be taken for at least two 
hours before going to work, and the bowels must 
be kept loose. The rationale of the treatment is 
that as,distention of the stomach or the intestines 
by coarse food or drink, presses upon the dia- 
phragm, and hence upon the weakened lungs, im- 
peding their free action and causing the symptoms 
presented; this distention must be guarded 
against, by giving sufficient food in small bulk, and 
at such times as will Jess interfere with the work. 
Such aromatics as Caraway seed, Cardamon, or Gin- 
ger, in one ounce doses, mixed in the drink or 
food, often relieves the flatulence and indigestion 
from which broken winded horses frequently suffer. 

MURRAIN IN CATTLE. SOUTHERN CATTLE FEVER. 
—A correspondent at Kings Point, Tenn., asks: 
‘‘ What is the cause of murrain in cattle? Are the 
kidneys affected? What the cure? How can the 
disease be prevented ?”’....The term murrain has 
been, and is still, very loosely used. It has been 
applied to various animal plagues, but should be 
restricted in our country to the Southern cattle 
fever or Texas fever. It is a specific disease, due 
to contagion which takes place through the dis- 
charges from the bowels. The kidneys, as well as 
the other internal organs, are generally much dis- 
organized. As yet no medical treatment has been 
discovered which can be relied on as certain in its 
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efficacy. Scientific research, still going on, may 
Prevention 
can only be adopted by keeping the cattle from 


| contaminated districts, until after the first severe 


frosts, which are supposed to destroy the virus. 

Swine Pracug.—‘‘ W. 8. R.,’’ Washington, Kan., 
asks us in relation to a sow which had a healthy 
litter of pigs, but died six or seven weeks after. 


| He says: “She occasionally staggered, but this in- 


creased so that I took the pigs away. She was 
anxious to eat, but could not walk six feet with- 


| out falling. Her back humped up, with all her feet 
The diet must be generous, with a liberal supply | ina bunch under her belly. She would lie five or 





six hours in the same position, but when 
disturbed would struggle and seem as 
if in great pain. She grew worse, so I 
ended her sufferings. One of the pigs 
died without any previous sickness, eat- 
ing well at dark, and found dead in the 
morning. On examination, a hole about 
the size of a pin was found through the 
large intestine, from which some of the 
contents had _ escaped.’’....The sow 
evidently died from the swine plague, — 
which is a specific contagious disease, — 
f and very fatal. No treatment is advigas 
ble. Bury the carcass. at once, beyond 
the reach of dogs, and watch the sur- 
vivors for the first symptoms of the 
disease, and separate immediately from the others. 
The pig died from peritonitis, no doubt induced 
by the perforation of the intestines. The per- 
foration was probably the result of the stoppage 
of the bowel at this point, by an impacted mass 
of the contents, or by some other impediment. 





’ Lights in the Barn. 
setligiaen 


It is estimated that nine-tenths of all fires are 
caused by carelessness. Now is the season when 
the lantern is frequently used in the barn, and we 
give a word of caution. Never light a lamp or 
lantern of any kind inthe barn. Smokers may in- 
clude their pipes and cigars in the above. The 
lantern should be lighted in the house or some out- 
building where no combustibles are stored. A 
lantern which does not burn well, should never 
be put in order in the hay mow. There is a 
great temptation to strike a match and re-light an 
extinguished lantern, wherever it may be. It is 
best to even feel one’s way out to a safe place, than 
to run any risks. If the light is not kept in the 
hand, it should be hung up. Provide hooks in 
the various rooms where the lights are used. A 
wire running the whole length of the horse stable, 
at the rear of the stalls, and furnished with a, 
sliding hook, is very convenient for night work 
with the horses. Some farmers are so careless, as 
to keep the lamp oil in the barn, and fill the 
lantern there while the wick is burning. Such risks 
are too great, even if the buildings are insured. 


A Wrought Iron Unclimbable Gate. 


——— 


The engraving shows the construction of a gate 
intended for situations much exposed to trespass- 





ers. It is made of upright strips of flat iron, 
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pointed at the top, and fastened by rivets to a 
stout frame work of iron. The ‘pickets’ are 
placed two to three inches apart, as desired for the 
appearance of the gate or according to the size of 
the poultry or animals to be kept from passing.. 
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‘The White Birch. 
ia 

It is surprising that the White Birch is so seldom 
seen in ornamental planting. Perhaps the abund- 
ance of the American variety in some localities has 
caused it to be regarded as too common. The 
preference for something from a distance, and 
costly, has caused many of our beautiful native 
trees and shrubs to be unwisely neglected. The 
White Birch has several varieties; the Poplar-leaved 
(Betula alba var. populifolia), which was at one 
time regarded as distinct, is common from Maine 
to Pennsylvania, es- 
pecially near the 
coast. Our variety 
differs from the com- 
mon White Birch of 
Europe (B. alba) in 
its more distinctly 
triangular _leaves, 
and in being a much 
smaller tree; it is 
seldom over twenty 
or thirty feet high, 
while the other 
reaches sixty or 
eighty feet. In all 
the varieties the 
bark is of a chalky 
whiteness, and the 
slender branches and 
small leaves give the 
tree a peculiar light 
and airy appearance. 
Its graceful habit 
has caused it to be 
called ‘‘ the Lady of 
the Woods.”’ One va- 
riety, the Cut-leaved 
Weeping Birch, is 
especially beautiful ; 
its branchesare more 
pendulous than the 
others, while the 
deeply cut or lobed 
foliage is exceeding- 
Iy light and open. 
One point in favor 
of these trees is, 
they all flourish in 
the poorest soils, 
though they grow 
faster in rich ones. 
Our native variety, 
so seldom used in 
planting, shows with 
fine effect when seen’ 
in contrast with the 
oaks and other trees 
having heavy, mas- 
sive foliage. As a 
fuel,the White Birch 
does not rank high, 
but it makes excel- 
lent charcoa)l. On 
account of its rapid growth, and the fact that 
it will thrive almost anywhere, there may be Jocali- 
ties too poor to yield better fuel, on which this 
may be profitably planted. It is propagated by seed. 
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The Grape-Seed Insect. 
—<—>— 

Mr. H. D. Stewart, Perry Co., Pa., sends us a 
quantity of grape seeds, in each one of which is a 
small grub. This is not a new pest of the vine- 
-yard, having been discovered in 1868, but it has 
seldom prevailed to any serious extent. The in- 
fested berries usually shrivel in midsummer, after 
which the swollen seeds are found to contain plump 
white grubs with brown jaws. The grubs change 
to chrysalids in the following spring, and the ma- 
ture fly escapes through a hole in the seed in early 
summer. These flies are black, and less than a 
quarter of an inch long. The females deposit 
their egzs upon the skin of the grape, and the 
young grubs work their way into the immature 














seeds soon after hatching. The best remedy yet 
suggested is to gather and burn the shrivelled fruit. 
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Early Spring Work. 
JOHN M. STAHL. 
<- 

‘“‘The early bird catches the worm;’’ as a gen- 
eral rule the early farmer makes the money. The 
one who has his oats first sown, his potatoes first 
planted, his ground first ready for the corn, his 
garden vegetables first in properly prepared 
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ground; in short, who is the earliest in his work in 
its season, is the farmer who raises the largest 
crops and makes the most money ; and with good 
reason. He drives his work instead of being driven 
by it, and has time for doing it well. His products 
being.early sell for a better price. Early vegeta- 
bles, early poultry, early lambs and calves, always 
command the highest figures. His corn, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, vegetables, etc., have the entire 
season for growing and maturing. But this early 
work requires earlier planning and preparation. 
At the far South, garden and field operations begin 
this month. Further North a good deal may be 
done even now. Let us enumerate, by way of re- 
minder, some of the many things to be done or 
thought about before the time comes for action : 

Corn stubble may be speedily broken down 
while yet frozen, by dragging over the field a long 
pole with a horse hitched to each end. The ma- 
nure may be hauled to the field over the ground 
while yet frozen, and no ruts will be made by the 
wagon wheels. Plows and harrows may be re- 
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paired at home, and taken to the shop to be sharp- 
ened. Harness may be cleaned and oiled; fields 
laid off into “lands” for plowing; washouts be 
filled; seed corn shelled and seed oats well 
cleaned in the barn while it is yet cold and stormy 
outside. Drags, rollers, cultivators and seeders 
may be looked after and got ready for use. Such 
little things as whiffle-trees, chains, oil cans and 
water jugs should be gathered and stored where 
they can be reached at once. Spades, shovels, 
hoes, forks, etc., should be brightened, sharpened, 
and repaired, if in need of it. The mow may be 
filled from the hay stacks. The summer’s supply 
of wood should, by all means, be cut and stored 
under cover. Rails, posts, or boards for repairing 
fences may be hauled to their places, and the wood 
lot cleared up. The farm should be well supplied 
with gates, and now is a good time to make and 
hang them, or have them ready for hanging. Set 
the ash leach; smoke and store away the year’s 
supply of pork ; strengthen water fences and gates 
for the spring freshets. Pile and burn rubbish, and 
haul out the chip dirt. Repair the fences blown 
down by winds, or torn down by stock. Look after 
the well and pump, and clean the cistern ready for 
the spring rains. Remove garbage thoroughly 
from the cellar. Clean out the poultry-house and 
have new rests made. Have the yard tidied up. 
Pry or blow out stumps and clear off new ground 
ready for the plow ; take out or bury large stones. 

Clean off the garden ; take the dead canes out of 
currants, gooseberries, raspberries and blackber- 
ries; trim the grape vines; jcart manure on the 
ground; start early vegetables in hot-beds; select 
seeds, and buy any needed; select potatoes for 
planting ; and look after the asparagus and straw- 
berry beds. Grub out orchard trees that the win- 
ter has killed ; prune, and pile and burn limbs re- 
moveé ; cover with wax any wounds made by rab- 
bits or mice. Scrub down the orchard trees with 
suds from the week’s washing. Scale the dead 
bark off of old trees. Manure the soil. Look after 
the bees. Trim osage orange hedges and burn 
the brush. See that you have good cocks in the 
poultry yard. Provide for coming calves and pigs. 

In short, do spring work at the earliest possible 
moment, and endeavor to do it a little earlier than 
ever before. There will be plenty of work left 
when spring does come. The more time, the more 
thorough preparation of the soil for crops ; and the 
more thorough its preparation the better the crops. 
Much time may be saved by having things ready. 
One should not have to hunt whiffle-trees, repair 
harness and implements, have plows sharpened, or 
go to borrow, in the spring—have everything ready. 





U California Dairy Statistics. 


In connection with our special correspondent’s 
account of Dairying in California (page 48), we have 
compiled a table of census statistics of the State and 
its leading dairy counties. In this we have intro- 
duced for comparison some figures of New York 
State (by far the largest dairy State), and of four of 
its leading butter and cheese counties. In cheese 
production California ranks second in the Union, 
but falls to sixteenth in its yield of butter, and to 
twenty-second in its number of mileh cows. 
This table is as follows : 





Miich | . | ds. 
cows. Butter. | Cheese. |Butter &| per 
Numb. | Pounds. | Pounds. cheese,ibs.' cow. 
12,443,120 777,280,287 27,272,489 804,522,716) 6 


| | 
1,487,855 111,922,428 6,862,590 120,285,013, 84 


United States.. 
New York...... 












Delaware Co... 57,673 7,732,028 25,898 7,757,926 185 
Otsego mote 48,827  4,578,7 404,626 4,988,410 102 
Herkimer“ ... 48,237 1,402,922 2,862,334 4,265,256 .88 
Steuben “ ... 87,254 8,886,985 138,830 4,025,815, 108 
California see] 210,078, 14,084,405, 2,566,618 

Marin Co...| 24,698, 2,507,888 65,100 

Sonoma “ ,.. 18,385} 1,895,523 217,860 

eee 13,177; 1,148.02 198,850 

Humboldt * | 0,489 14,137 1, °5| 96 
S.Clara “ ... 9,158 738,450 1,188,820) 130 
Setram. “ ... 7,484 539,33: 182,070 721,409; 97 
a; Meee... 6,691} 283,08 288,215 571,246) 85 
Monterey “ 5,690) 557,516, 119,000 676,516| 119 
S. Cruz faiths 8,445) 850,060! 102,500 452,540) 131 
8. Benito “ ... 2,712) 120,410; 173,820 peay or 108 
Del Norte“ ... 2,189! — 248,950 57,300 800,250! 187 





It will be noted that as in New-York, Dela- 
ware and Herkimer counties for example, one sec- 
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tion produces butter chiefly, and another cheese, 


so in California, Marin county makes butter 
mainly, while Santa Clara supplies nearly one-third | 
of all the cheese that gives the State its second 
rank in this line.—Delaware Co., N. Y., and Del 
Norte Co., Cal., both butter counties, give the 


largest aggregate yield per cow; but Herkimer 


ly so as to secure thorough ‘‘ breaking of joints.’ 
| Additional listing was put on the doors, and 


another two extra angles and joints were added to 


| the stove-pipe, giving it a complete curve up and 


Co., N. Y., a cheese county, gives the lowest yield | 


per cow, ard Humboldt Co., Cal., a butter county, 
is next to the lowest.—The table condensed from 
the Census affords other interesting comparisons. 
fe 


Poultry Fence. 


Portable 


Mr. ‘“D. R. C.,’’ of Abington, Mass., sends us a 
sketch and writes: ‘‘Itis often very convenient 
when poultry are inclosed during the growing sea- 

‘gon, to have a fence for the hen-yard which can be 
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A PORTABLE POULTRY FENCE. 
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readily moved from place to place. I have found 
the contrivance herewith, practical and satisfactory. 
Cut the posts the same Jength as the pickets, and 
to the inner side of each attach two strong iron 
hoops bent into a semi-circle, one near the bottom, 
and the other half way up. Through these hoops 
drive stakes fitted to fill them closely, with sharp- 
ened points for easily entering the ground. When 
removing the fence the posts can be slipped off. 


——_ 


Physical Comfort from Old Newspapers. 
> 

To be able to get for a few cents a neatly printed 
daily journal, having twenty-three feet of surface, 
on which, as a panorama, is spread out all the lead- 
ing occurrences for four and twenty hours just 
passed, is certainly a great comfort.—But that is 
not the comfort we now have uppermost in mind ; 


it is rather one that may be enjoyed all over the | 


land in these chilly days, and especially in the 
abodes of the poor, in the dwellings out on the 
bleak prairies, on the stormy hill elevations, and in 
the frozen regions of the North. Let us illustrate 
by experience: Providence, or chance, placed the 
writer in a farm dwelling almost as old as our 
Government, on very high land, but so situated be- 
tween the hills, that the mid-December western 
winds, gathered as in a funnel, swept through with 
terrific force, carrying off the heat from the house 
faster than a great box stove full of blazing 
hickory and black birch could produce it. But the 
-worst thing was, that the aged floor, albeit of good 
matched pine plank, had shrunk until some air 
could and did sift in between the tongue-and- 
grooves ; and, driven as it was by hurricane force, 
the thick home:made rag-carpet was often lifted 
high up, and it too sifted through the freezing air. 
In fact, the only way to keep warm was to put on 
extra thick clothing, and shielding the feet in arc- 
tics, keep them perched upon a supplementary 
chair. With more such days in prospect, we had 


about decided to fly at once to some more modern 
house, with hot-air furnaces and other conveni- 
ences, when, on opening a closet, we found a large 
bundle of various daily papers. No quicker thought 
of than executed, the carpet was raised, and those 
papers spread out ten to fifteen thicknesses all 
«over the floor, 


They were laid down promiscuous- 





down and securing some more heating surface. 
Result: We have now (Dec. 24,) just passed 
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through the severest cold ever experienced when | 
a thermometer was present to record it. Yesterday | 


morning it was far below zero, and did not get 
above all day, while the winds were none of the 
quietest. But with one-third of the fuel used in 
the previous cold snap, our room is and has been 
as warm and comfortable as any furhacé-heated 
city mansion. The extra pipe helped a little, but 
those newspapers did the thing! Why, even the 
most brittle ‘‘wood-pulp’’? newspapers are more 
impervious to wind currents than the thickest car- 
pet. Three or four layers of them with the air 
spaces between, are as good non-conductors as a 
plastered wall with its minute air cracks, or as an 
ordinary bed spread ; and one or two placed be- 
tween the blankets are equal to an extra quilt, to 
keep in the warmth of the bodies of the sleepers. 

Tacked on the beams over a cellar, a few thick- 
nesses Of newspapers are equal to an extra floor 
or ceiling placed there, in keeping the rooms above 
warm. Nailed up so that they will not be wet by 
rain, around the horse and cattle stalls, or the 
chicken abodes, or any buildings occupied by ani- 
mals, human or otherwise, newspapers are warmer 
than the outer board siding, rough or planed; and 
they can be renewed at pleasure at no cost, and be 
removed in spring for additional ventilation. In 
short, the judicious use of newspapers may be 
made to save half the fuel in well-to-do homes, 
and supply its lack to the poverty stricken. We 
call the special attention of benevolent societies to 
this fact. Farmers may by using newspapers save 
much feed otherwise used up by the animals in 
keeping warm. Eggs will be far more abundant if 
the hens are kept warm, by lining their winter 
quarters with newspapers, and stock poultry go 
through well on half the feed otherwise required. 


A Revolving Sheep Hurdle. 
aa 


An easily moved feeding hurdle is sbown in the 
accompanying engraving. It consists of a stout 
pole or scantling of any convenient length, bored 
with two series of holes, alternating in nearly oppo- 
site directions, and twelve inches apart. Small 
poles five or six feet long are so placed in the 
holes that each adjoining pair makes the form of 
a letter X. These hurdles are arranged ina row 
across the field, and the sheep feed through the 
spaces between the slanting poles. The hurdles 
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A REVOLVING HURDLE FENCE, 


are moved forward by revolving them, as shown 
in the engraving. By using two rows of these hur- 
dles, sheep may be kept on a narrow strip of land, 
and given a fresh pasture daily by advancing the 
lines of hurdles. This method of feeding off a 
forage crop is one of the most effective and inexpen- 
sive for enriching worn-out land, especially if a dai- 
ly ration of grain or oil-cake is given to the sheep, 


| for sale. 
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| Some Possibilities in Western Farming. 
PROF. 8S. R. THOMPSON, NEB. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
> 


Many centuries ago an old Greek writer on farm- 
ing said: ‘‘A farmer should be a seller and nota 
buyer.”’ This maxim is as good to-day as it ever 
was. It is still the business of a farmer to produce 
Some things he must buy, but as a rule 

he will be the worse for it if he departs from his 
legitimate business to trench on that of the dealer 
by buying to sell again. In the regions west of the 
Missouri River farmers have to contend with two 
special difficulties : distance from market and want 
of capital. Inany new country the first products are 
usually bulky, which aggravates the difficulties of 
distance from market. Not long ago it took the 
price of two bushels of corn to pay for transport- 
ing one ; that is corn sold for twenty cents, and it 
cost forty cents to send a bushel to New York. 
The first remedy is to condense products before 
shipping. A bushel or.fifty-six pounds of corn may 
be condensed into ten pounds of pork, which can 
be freighted anywhere for less than half it would 
cost to ship the corn. Grain may be condensed 
into butter and cheese by feeding it to cows. This 
condensation leads to other incidental but import- 
ant advantages, notably a diversifying of products. 

The most marked improvement in Western 
farming during the past decade is in this direction. 
But there is still room for more. Many thousand 
hogs are shipped alive to Chicago every year, and 
their cured meat is reshipped to the same place to 
be retailed. This double expense of freightage 
over many hundred miles is a waste of labor that 
ought to 'be stopped, and would be but for the 
scarcity of capital incident to new countries. Cer- 
tainly every farmer should cure his own pork, 
There is absolutely no good reason why we should 
import canned corn from Maine, tomatoes from 
Maryland, not to mention pickles, beans, peas, 
cheese, crackers, ete. These can all be grown, and 
prepared here as cheaply as anywhere. It is safe 
to say that three bushels of ‘sweet corn can be 
grown in Nebraska for what it costs to grow one 
in Maine, and perhaps the same may be said of to- 
matoes, Some of the idle Eastern capital might be 
invested here in canning factories and other ways 
with the certainty of a rich return. 

So too in the line of sweets. For many years 
sorghum has been grownin a small way, and syrup 
made from it on farms. A considerable amount of 
profit has resulted: but the great drawback has 
been that the article made has often been poor, 
never uniform, and has found no regular market. 
With the coming in of steam sorghum works, where 
the amount of capital invested justifies the em- 
ployment of experts, a different state of things has 
been brought about. A small steam factory in 
this neighborhood made some thirteen thousand 
gallons of syrup last season, all of which was taken 
by the wholesale grocers almost as soon as made. 
The return to the farmers raising the cane varied 
from twelve to thirty-three dollars per acre. The 
common yield was about twenty dollars per acre 
for the unstripped cane sold.—The cane crop 
seems peculiarly fitted for this soil and climate. 
It can be planted after corn is in the ground, and 
harvested before husking begins. In dry seasons 
when corn does poorly, sorghum usually makes an 
excellent crop. It requires a little more hard labor 
than corn, but returns more. Another crop for di- 
versifying our agriculture is broom corn. It grows 
well, and wherever the necessary help for harvest- 
ing it can be procured at a moderate price the re- 
turn is most satisfactory. Wherever it has been 
tried, any failure to give satisfaction has been due 
either to lack of knowledge by the grower as to the 
proper method of handling and disposirg of it, or 
to the lack of the requisite extra help at harvest. 

There are excellent openings throughout the 
West for the employment of capital in factories for 
making sorghum sugar and syrup, as there are for 
canning corn, tomato¢s, beans, etc. Such estab-, 
lishments are needed by the agricultural commu- 
nity, and if judiciously managed will pay the in- 
vestor well, and prove a benefit to the farm. 










‘On the Road. 


—~<——— 


Coming Back.—We came upon them at the close 
of a September day, five miles from Columbus, Neb., their 


“schooner” anchored on the prairie sca for the night 
and the wanderers preparing their evening meal. The 
little Arabs tossed abont in an extemporized hammock 
while father fetched the water from the stream and 
mother boiled the potatoes and broiled the grouse shot 
two hours before. Close by the horses were coralled. Old 
Towser, the faithful watch dog during all these long 
journeyings—stretched under the wagon waiting his fin- 
ish at the victuals, which, however, a soaring hawk ap- 
parently believed would fall to his lot. It was a most 


picturesque scene, as the setting sun cast a flood of 
light upon all around, and then disappeared beneath the 
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and elsewhere. For example how Huron, which two 
years since had no existence, is now a flourishing place, 
with any number of hotels, churches, ete., ete., and 
how Blunt, which at the beginning of 1883 was not lo- 
cated, now has a thriving population, and an opera 
house capable of accommodating six or seven hundred 
people. A letter just received from Wolsey, a few miles 
west of Huron, says :—‘‘ Since you passed through Huron 
(last September) the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R. R., has passed through Wolsey, 
and the latter place, at the time 
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I should be able to show my comrades at Pinkham’s, 
when they rose for breakfast. Ju.lze of my chagrin and 
remorse when, upon drawing near to the dying animal, 
I discovered that I had shot a doe. Instead of scamper- 
ing rapidly away, as they naturilly would have done, the 
fawns remained close to their mother in ber death strug- 
gles. With their beautifnl gazclle eyes they cast such pit- 
eous, reproving looks at me, as one could never forget ; 
it was a scene to move a heart of stone. For days af- 





of your visit having but three or 
four buildings, has now two hotels, 
two depote,three lumber yards,quite 
anumber of stores, two saloons, a 
school-house, and a prospective five 





thousand dollarPresbyterian church. 























billowy grass, just as one sees the bright orb drop below 
the ocean waves.—They had been travelling all day, poor 
things. Man and beast were weary and worn. They 
had been to the far West, and were now wending their 
way slowly back home east of the Mississippi, heartsick 
and disappointed with days and weeks of travel before 
them. We did not question them too closely, but it was 
plain to observe that they belonged to that large. class 
who push for the far West without sufficient forethought 
and preparation. Very many reach their destination in 
safety, construct a sod house, break a few acres, and 
then have not means to tide them over until they can 
harvest acrop. Others lose their crops and are unable to 
winter. Still others become discouraged owing to sick- 
ness and other causes, and are bound to get back East 
again, no matter at what sacrifice. If they have not 
funds to carry them back by rail they drive back, con- 


snming weeks and even months in making the return ° 


trip. So it transpires that at certain seasons and 
in certain localities in the Western States and Ter- 
ritories, claims and breakings can be bought from 
discouraged owners at a fraction of their value. Fre- 
quently the disheartened. settler, after he has built his 
house, made his first payment, and broken thirty acres 
or more, will ‘‘let the whole business slide ” for enough 
to carry him and his family out of the 
country. During the grasshopper period, 
the prairie roads of Kansas and Nebraska 
were at times fairly alive with returning 
settlers, whose crops had been devoured, 
and whose elaims were being bought at a 
song by cormorant speculators or old and 
new comers who had more faith in the 
future of the country. In 1875-6 and %, 
the railroads experienced great difficulty in 
selling their lands in some portions of 
Kansasand Nebraska, the abandoned claims 
were g0 numerous and sold at such low 
figures. Often the deserters after remaining 
East for a year or more, will return again 
to find the claims which they gave up 
now held by thrifty occupants and very 
valuable. So they have to push on still 
further away from the railroads, where 
lands are cheaper, and begin all over again. Moral— 
‘Don’t be tempted by the alluring advertisements of 
some railroad to start for the new West, before you are 
fally equipped. And when you do start, go expecting to 
encounter hardships, and determined to stick it out, 
thongh grasshoppers, or short crops, or rainy seasons, 
or blasting winters are among your earlier experiences. 
Then time will bring you out all right. 


Rapid Transformation Scenes in the 
Far West.—In previous numbers we have spoken of 
the wonderful growth of villages and towns in Dakota 











Woonsocket, without existence at the time you passed 
here,located midway between Mitchell and Wolsey, on the 
Milwaukee Road, has had a more phenomenal growth.”’— 
While towns and villages spring up with wonderful ra- 
pidity in the far West they often disappear with equal 
rapidity. At various points along the Union Pacific and 
other roads in Wyoming and elsewhere, the traveler is 
pointed out the ruins, at times almost indistingnishable, 
of what were once, when the railroads were building, 
villages of one, two, three, five and as high as seven 
thousand inhabitants; now all vestiges of many of these 
have disappeared. One evening a party of us were sit- 
ting in the superintendent’s office at Oneida, Utah, the 
then terminus of the Utah Northern Road, when we were 
informed that upon th2 following day the entire village 
was to be moved to the termination of another section 
of the Road, which had just been completed. We did not 
remain to take part in the transfer, but were subsequent- 
ly informed that the entire village was bodily transferred 
in twenty-four hours’ time, on wagons and upon cars, 


My First Antelope.—We scurried over the des- 
ert plains south of Laramie, Wyoming, skirted Sheep 
Mountain, entered North Park, and after a fifty-five 














terwards on driving from point to point in North Park, 
we encountered large droves of these antelopes. Fre- 
quently they remained, just like so many calves in the 
barn-yard, until we had ridden fairly on tothem. I could 
never persuade myself to shoot another of these beauti- 
ful animals except as needed for food. Sportsmen who 
delight in shooting the beautiful creatures one after 
another, are nothing less than inhuman butchers. 


Wonderful Physical Formations,.—Tiic 
rugged foot-hills, the buttes and configurated rocks, in 
the far West, are a source of not a little curiosity to the 
sight-seer who looks upon them for the first time. Mov- 
ing westward from Bismarck to the Yellowstone, one sees 
these physical formations for miles and miles away, 
standing boldly out on the prairies like so many lonely 
sentinels. In Central and Southern Colorado they are 
perhaps more frequent than elsewhere, Riding down on 
the railroad train from Denver to Colorado Springs and 
Manitou, the traveler sees these sandstone and other for- 
mations of every shape and variety. The engraving rep- 
resents one which every visitor to this region of the State 
does not fail to visit. It is located not far from Manitou, 
and like many other similar configurations around, it in- 


mile drive, rested at far-famed Pinkbham’s for the night. | dicates what a wonderful upheavel our Continent must 





All day long we kept up a fusillade at antelope in the dis- 


tance, but without effect. At daybreak I swung my 
Sharpe's carbine over my shoulder, mounted my horse, 
and started for a group of antelope a mile or more away. 
When within a thousand yards I dismounted, and for 
three hundred yards crawled cautiously through the long 
grass. They appeared to bea buck and two does. Re- 
clining at full length, and, taking long and deliberate 
ain at the larger of the three, I was highly elated to see 
the supposed buck spring in the air and fall to the 
ground. Returning, and remounting my horse, I rode 
rapidly towards the wounded animal, elated at the prize 





have been subject to, not so many centuries 
away, either. The Garden of the Gods, 
near Manitou, comprises a most wonderful 
collection of these geological formations. 
We spent a day very pleasantly in studying 
them, and at some future time shall describe 
them at length. 


Rail Road Building.—<As com- 
pared to population, rail road building is 
now far greater in the far West than in the 
Middle or Eastern States. It will not be 
long before Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota 
will be covered with a network of railroads, 
fully as extensive as prevails any where in 
the older States. The fares on these Western 
roads, which have generally been too high, 
are now coming down. Of course the new 
roads have no Jand grants which have proved 
such signal aids to Western railroad pushing in the past. 
It is not impossible that some of the grants now held 
may be repealed by Congress during the coming winter. 


Farming versus Mining.—Very many of the 
earlier adventurers who came to Montana and Colorado, 
expecting to make their fortunes in mining operations, 
have now turned their attention to farming. Cattle and 
sheep raising, and farming, where too much irrigation 
is not required, are more certain of profitable returns in 
the long run than any mere mining operation. Western 
Colorado promises to soon show very handsome farms. 
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One Hundred and Twenty Thousand 
Miles !—Next to Agriculture and closely connect- 
ed with it, by far the greatest interest of our country 
is the railroad system, an interest nearly unknown a 
short fifty years ago. Halfof it isthe growth of about a 
dozen years past as the mileage at the beginning of 1872 
was just half of that at the end of 1883! The figures, 
pronght up to Christmas, show the construction of 6,600 
miles during the past year, making a total length in the 
United States of 119,421 miles, and the 79 miles lacking 
for a round 120,000 will be finished before this can reach 
the eye of the reader. Last year’s new construction ex- 
ceeded the entire length in existence here only thirty-five 
years ago. Taking the last census figures for agriculture, 
and reckoning the past year’s building of railroads at the 
previous aver:ge cost per mile, we have : 

Value of Farms in United States, including 





buildings, fences, ran Census 1880)....... 610,195 ee. 
fall Farm Animals........ ree ree. 

yeneimplements and Machinery........00.... "406,520 055 

Total invested in Agriculture............. eeeee $12,104,081 440 


Total invested in Railroads in U.S. (Jan 1,’84). $7,270,000,000 

That is, $600 have been used in building railroads for 
every $1,000 value of farms, fixtures and live stock re- 
ported in last census—and the chief business of the rail- 
roads is carrying farm products. Of the 770 million dol- 
Jars earned by railroads for 1882, the latest reports made 
up, 202 millions came from passengers, 506 millions di- 
rect from freight carried, and of the remaining 62 mil- 
lions from miscellaneous sources, a large share was for 
freight carried by express companies.—Query—Would 
the farms of the country have one-half or even one-third 
their present cash value, if there were no railroads ?— 
The following table shows ata glance the annual progress: 


RAILROADS IN OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Year Miles.| Year. Miles.| Year. Miles. 
ee 23) 1848....... 5,996) 1866...... 36,801 
1831. 95/1849... .... %,365)1867...... 39,250 
ee 229) 1850.:..... 9,021] 1868...... 42,229 
eee 880)1851....... 10,982}1869..... . 46,844 
1834. 633]1852.... . . 12,908) 1870.... . 52,914 
Sees FS 15,360) 1871 60,283 
‘Le 1,273| 1854... ... .16,720/1872 6 
1837........1,497/1855...... .18,874|1873 

| a 1,913/1856....... 22,013) 1874 ; 
| ee? 24,503) 1875...... 74.096 
Se 2,818)185S....... 26,968) 1876...... 76,808 
1841..... ..3,535)1859.... . 28,789) 1877...... 79,089 
1842. .. .-4.026/1860 ...... 30,635) 1878. ..... 81,776 
1843........4,185/1861...... 31,286/1879...... 86,497 
BS us va ok Syd: - See 32,120) 1880...... 91,444 
yees....« .AGBBISSS........5 33,170)1881...... 101,733 
1846. 4.930) 1864...... 33,908) 1882...... 113,339 
eee 5.503/1665....... 35,085/1883...... 119,9! 


Note that the mileage doubled between 1850 and 1855, 
and again between 1866 and 1874, and between 1871 and 
1883; that with two exceptions less than 3,000 miles 
were built in a year prior to 1869; that more miles were 
built in 1882 than existed in 1852. 


Other Striking Figures.—During the year 
1882, the latest period for which reports have. been re- 
ceived, the railroads carried 7g times as many passengers 
(875,351,812), as the entire census population of the 
country! Of these, over 86 millions rode on the elevated 
railroads in N. Y. City. Leaving these out, the steam rail- 
roads of the Middle States carried 13 times the population 
of these States (N. Y., N. J., Pa., Md., Del. and W. Va). 
More striking still are the freight statistics. During the 
year the railroads carried 360,490,375 tons, or 720,980,750,- 
000 pounds—equal to an average of 14,414 lbs., or over 7 
tons for each of fifty million men, women and children! 
This was all carried an average of 10834 miles—equal to 
carrying a ton nearly forty billions of miles (89,302,209,- 
249 miles), or nearly sixteen hundred thousand times 
around the world, over two hundred times to the sun and 
back! And the average charge for the whole country was 
only 1 cent and 2 mills per mile, for carrying a ton of 
freight—in the Middle States only one cent per ton per 
mile. Imagine a team hauling a ton of grain 25 miles for 
% cents, including driver, team, wagon, loading and un- 
loading, and boarding themselves ! 


Interesting and Remarkable Compar- 
fisons.—Hitch up all the teams in the United States 
and Territories. The census gives us nearly half a mil- 
lion (496,920) yokes of working oxen, and over ten mil- 
lions (10,357,488) horses, with near two million (1,812,- 
808) mules and asses. The last two, if two-thirds are in 
working age and condition, would give us over four mil- 
lion spans; or with the oxen about four and a half mil- 
lion (4,553,685) teams. These teams to do the hauling 
done by the railways, would each have to drawa ton over 
8,639 miles! In other words, in order to transport the 
freight now carried by railroads, every team in the coun- 
try would have to pull a ton weight about 29 miles a 
a day, during three hundred days a year, and at the aver- 
age railroad charges, would receive about 34 cents a day, 
for man, team and wagon, out of this pay board, feed and 
repairs ; the balance for wages, interest and wear! But 
allowing fcr return trips, each team going 143¥ miles a 
day and back, our whole team force would have to be 
doubled to do the freighting now done by the railroads. 


| 











Chat with Readers. 


Labor-Saving Devices.—Mr. W. A. Roberts, Center 
Ridge, Kans.—Please accept our thanks for kind words, and 
the sketch and description of a feed rack, and other aids in 
farm operations. We are always pleased to hear in like 
manner from our subscribers in all sections of the country. 


The Best Book.—" G. W. X.,’ N. H., asks: ‘* What is 
the best book for information upon general farm subjects ?” 
—The best work for general reference is, ‘ Allen’s New 
American Farm Book.” The author was a practical far- 
mer, and gives just the information that farmers are most 
likely to need. 

Hydraulic Lime.—A correspondent who does not wish 
his name given, asks; “* Will Hydraulic Lime do asa substi- 
tute for cement in concrete ?”—Hydraulic Lime and 
Cement are names for the same thing. In England it is 
called Portland Cement, and on the continent of Europe, 
Pozzuolana. In this country, that from a particular locality 
is called Rosedale Cement. 


Good Returns.—1. Coe, Ill., (who omitted to give his 
town), writes us that he was induced, by seeing an article 
in our pages, to make a bed or patch of Water Cresses. He 
now values his patch as worth at least one thousand dollars. 
He was selling five dollars worth weekly even in October, 
which is quite out of season. No wonder that Mr. C. 
writes: ‘“‘the American Agriculturist just suits me.” 


Utilizing Slaughter-House Refuse.—C. Souder, 
Atlantic Co., N. J.—This consists of scraps of flesh, entrails, 
blood and other animal offal. It may be decomposed by 
covering it with muck, or even with common earth. The 
least troublesome method of disposing of the refuse, would 
be to place it in the manure heap, distributing it to prevent 
violent heating. It will add to the value of the manure. 


Heating a Poultry House.— C. E: M.,” Fall River, 
Mass., asks the most economical method of warming a 
poultry house. The best method of warming a plant 
house, will no doubt be best for poultry. This is by circu- 
lating hot-water in iron pipes. Portable heaters are now 
made on the principle of the base-burner stove, which are 
effective, and require no more care than ordinary stoves. 

Use of Potash Ley.— G. W. K.,”’ Merrimac Co., N. 
H., asks if there is any fertilizing value in potash ley, in 
which corn has been hulled. The corn can remove very 
little if any potash from the ley, which is undoubtedly of 
value. The best way to use if, and other fertilizing mate- 
rials of which one has but a small quantity, is to scatter it 
upon the manure heap. Whatever there is of value will be 
saved, and it will add to the richness of the manure. 

Sweet Potato Plauts.--W. S. Spencer, Norfolk, Neb. 
Persons who desire only a few sweet potato plants, and live 
near large cities, can usually buy them cheaper than to 
raise them. The young plants will bear transportation well 
if properly packed. Gardeners who wish these plants in 
larger quantities, should grow them at home. Thereisa 
small book with full directions for raising sweet potatoes, 
published by the Orange Judd Co., price fifty cts., post-paid. 


An Onion Question.—“ A. C. I.’—With reference to 
an article in December last, where we speak of “ Potato On- 
ions, or Multipliers,” asks whether the names do not belong 
to two distinct kinds of onions. We first knewthe onion 
many yeare ago, in a Western State, as “English Multiplier,” 
and “Multiplier.” We first heard the name “ Potato” ap- 
plied to the same onion, when we came East. The onion is 
more or less flat, or somewhat long, according to the shape 
of those selected for planting. 

Fifty Acres of Pasture.— G. H. P.,”” Teagus, Mo., 
is about to lay down fifty acres in pasture, but he wants hay 
for next winter. He has been advised to sow rye with the 
grass-seed, and by cutting early make hay of it. He asks 
our opinion. Rye makes such large clumps of roots, that 
we should prefer to sow oats with the grass. If cut early, 
oats will makea more nutritious hay thanrye. If any of 
our readers have sown rye under such circumstances, will 
they give us their experience ? 

Mulching Tomato Vines.—E. D. Moore, East Sagi- 
naw, Mich., makes frames, or bottomless boxes, seven 
inches square, and four and a half inches high, of half- 
inch stuff well nailed together. After the plants are set 
out, one of the frames is placed over each, having the plant 
in thecenter. The frame is then filled to within half an 
inch of the top, with fine dawdust. The sawdust acts asa 
mulch to prevent the evaporation of moisture from the soil. 
If ina long drouth it becomes necessary to water the plants, 
the water can be applied through the sawdust, and the bak- 
ing of the surface of the soil avoided. 

Netherlands International Exhibition.—Hol- 
steins.—“J. H.,”’ Rye, N. Y.—An exhibition will be held at 
Amsterdam this year, from August 25th to September 6th. 
The programme offers premiums;for exhibits “from all 
other countries,” besides those for home products. Those 
in this country who claim that there is a breed of cattle 
known as“ Holstein,’ must be at loss to explain why, in a 
large agricultural exhibition, held iy the alleged country 
of the “ Holsteins,” no notice is takerm@f that breed in the 
prize schedules. The liberal premiums offered for agricul- 
tural machinery and implements should induce our manu- 
facturers to be represented at this exhibition. 


How to Use Hen Manure ?—This question comes 
from several subscribers. The condition of the manure dif- 
fers with the management of the poultry house. If the 
nouse is swept daily, and the space under the roosts 
is covered with earth to recieve the droppings, no prep- 
aration will be needed. If, as usual, the manure is al- 
lowed to accumulate, and only occasionally removed, it 
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comes out in solid masses or lumps. The lumps must be 
broken up by a pounder, :.nd the manure sifted and mixed 
with dry peat, or dry woods-earth, or in the absence of 
these, dry soil may be used. Mixed one part to ten of 
muck, etc., it will be useful upon farm and garden crops. 


Cinquefoil or Five-Finger as a Weed.—* E.,” 
Belknap, Pa., sends a vine and asks how to get rid of it. The 
plant is evidently Cinquefoil (Potentilla Canadensis), also 
called “ Five-finger.” We never %efore heard of its being 
aggressive as a weed, though it sometimes over-runs fields, 
the soil of which is not fit for any other purpose. There is 
no special application that will kill one plant and not 
another, and weeds must be crowded out by occupying the 
soil with other plants. Cinquefoil, so far as we have seen 
it, grows upon Jand too poor to be worth cultivating, unless 
enriched. A crop of Buckwheat would no doubt smother 
the plant, and this may be turned under to enrich the soil. 


Giuenon’s Escutcheon.—“ A. 7. Y.," Wheaton, Il.— 
It would not be possible to present the “Escutcheon 
theory’ in full, if we gave up the whole paper to it, aud an 
abstract, to be of any use, would require more room than 
can properly be given to one topic. One to make use of 
Guenon’s rules for judging cows, needs to have the diagrams 
before him, and these are given, with the descriptions, in a 
book which isamuch more convenient form than the pa- 
per would be. As to the yalue of this method of judging the 
milking capacity of cows, we find that the most intelligent 
breeders, while they do not depend upon it altogether, find 
it of too much value to be ignored. 


Russian Apples.—L. Smith, Bruley Co., Dakota, asks ¢ 
“ Are the Russian apples any better than our own? The 
nurserymen praise them extravagantly, and ask about 
twice as much for them as for Ben. Davis, Winesap, and 
other well known kinds. Is there any humbug about Rus- 
sian apples?”’—The best of the Russian varieties are not equal 
in quality to the best of our own, but they are much hardier, 
and will give fruit where the others fai]. There isno reason 
for planting them where other apples can be relied upon, 
but where it isa question of Russian apples or none, they 
are valuable. The number of tested Russian varieties is as 
yet small, and these have not yet been propagated so largely 
as others, hence the higher price. 


How Many Fowls.—‘ A Reader,” in New York City, 
asks how many fowls can be kept in a house ten by fifteen 
feet, with a yard ten by eighty-five feet. Also, how 
many nests should such a house have. From twenty- 
four of the large fowls, such as Brahmas, to thirty- 
six of the small breeds, such as Leghorns, may be kept, The 
number that can be safely kept in one inclosure, depends 
upon the care given to cleanliness. If the floor is daily coy- 
ered with dry earth or coal ashes, and daily cleaned, the 
numbers here given may be exceeded. The house must be 
perfectly dry, and provided with means for ample ventila- 
tion. As to the number of nests, probably one-third as 
many as there are hens will be sufficient. We would sug- 
gest that a portion of the yard be occupied by a shed or 
covered run, in which the birds can take exercise and 
dust themselves in stormy weather. 


Sheep Raising.—¥r. C. Grant, Baltimore, Md.—It is 
not possible to estimate with accuracy, the increase in the 
number ofa flock of sheep for a period of five or ten years. 
In general the twins will make up the losses of lambs by 
death, so that the increase will be equal to the number of 
mothers each year in the flock. The profits upon one thou- 
sand head of sheep depend upon so many things, that they 
cannot be closely calculated. Much depends upon the 
healthfulness, age, size, etc., of the sheep, and the abun- 
dance of dogs; the cost of feed both winter and summer +¢- 
and the care given to the flock. A hundred early lambs, 
well-fattened for early spring market, will sometimes bring 
a greater profit than ten times as many late lambs raised 


for wool. But only the best favored can succeed with early . 


lambs, and they need to be pure, or half-blood mutton- 
sheep. The market price of wool, and the cost of producing 
it, are the leading factors in the problem of profitable 
sheep raising in the far West. 


The Peach-Tree Borer.—Mr. Geo. M. Caywood, 
Ewing, Ky.—The Borer is a wide-spread and destructive 
pest in the peach orchard. The mature insect is a moth, 
which appears from the middle of July to the last of August. 
The female deposits her eggs singly on the bark of the 
tree, near the surface of the soil. The young borers work 
downward into the roots, forming small winding channels. 
A full-grown borer is half an inch long, and is soft, pale 
yellow, and with strong black jaws. The borers make 
leathery cocoons out of castings or “‘ sawdust,” gum and 
silk, in which they remain in the inactive or pupa state, 
near the surface of the soil. Ifthe earth is loose, the cocoons 
may be an inch or more below the surface. There are sev- 
eral remedies, and more preventive measures for this pest. 
The presence of the borer is known by the dust and exuda- 
tion of gum, and when these are found, the burrow should 
be probed with a slip of whalebone, or a short wire, and the 
borer killed. Hot water is sometimes used, the earth 
around the base of the tree having been removed. The 
knife and probe used in late autumn or early spring, are the 
most effective means of reaching and killing the borer. 
Care should be taken not to cut the tree more than neces- 
sary. Among preventive measures, is the banking of the 
tree with earth fora footorso. This mound with the earth 
firmly pressed around the tree, may be permanent, or better 
still, thrown upin spring, and leveled in autumn, after the 
season of egg-laying is passed. Ashes and cinders are. 
sometimes heaped around the trees instead of mounds of 
earth. A covering of stout paper, a plastering of Clay, ora 


wash of tobacco water may help to keep the =: 
moth away from the trunk of the tree during the # mer. . 
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Road Making.—Mr. J. W. Sanborn, Cen- 
tre Point, Iowa, writes us that the almost universal error 
in road making in low land consists in raising the road- 
bed with earth taken from the adjoining sides, thus 
making a reservoir for water to keep the road wet. The 
earth should be hauled from higher ground. 





Ege Refrigerator.—Mr. H. J. Meixell, 
Ephrata, Pa.—The cost of a cold house, holding a thou 
sand to fifteen hundred barrels of eggs, will vary great- 
ly, according to the quality of material and the mauner 

- of construction. The cold rooms in New York and 
other cities, are mostly arranged inside of other 
buildings, and the cost can not be well estimated. 





Medge Plants.—The thorn, or quick-set 
hedge, so much used in England, is not suited to this 
country. Our long hot summers are unfavorable, and it 
drops its foliage early ; besides, it is attacked by numer- 
ous insects. The best hedge plant is the Osage Orange, 
for all localities in which it will flourish, for other and 
colder places, the Three-thorned Acacia and Buckthorn. 





The Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.—The director, W. R. Lazenby, evi- 
dently comes to his work with enthusiasm, and, in the 
phrase of the day, ‘‘means business.” He has taken 
up Injurious Insects and Weeds, subjects of the highest 
importance to every farmer. With a view to acquire full 
information, circulars are sent out, asking farmers to 
-give the names of the principal insects and weeds that in- 
terfere with the cultivation of the leading crops. We hope 
that our many friends in Obio will promptly respond to 
these questions, and thus lend a helping hand to the 
proposed useful work. Those Ohio farmers who have 
not received the circulars referred to, can procure them 
‘by applying to Director Lazenby, at Columbus, O. 





Light Brahma Fowls.—J. J. Read, 
Towa, asks us if by ‘‘ Light Brahmas, we mean the buff, 
or is it the large silver-gray Brahma, or Cochin? *—Our 
correspondent has evidently mixed the breeds. The 
Cochins all have a flat or erect comb, while that of the 
Brahmas is a very low “ pea-comb.” In the dark Brahma, 
black and gray predominate, while the light Brahma is 
nearly white, handsomely varied with a black tail ; the 
neck hackles have a black stripe down the middle of 
each feather, and some other black markings. The 
breeder of either claims that his is the best variety, and 
there is probably little difference between them. You 
will find that several dealers advertise Light Brahma 
eggs in our columns at the proper season. Believing 
that all our advertisers will do as they propose, we 
can not recommend one in preference to the others. 





Pine Trees and Lightning.—“ W. E. 
K.,” Ionia Co., Mich., writes us: In the September num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist, you speak of the no- 
tion prevalent in some localities that the pine tree is 
lightning-proof. This superstition can hardly exist 
where both pine trees and lightning are as common as 
in Michigan. A pine tree one hundred feet high is too 
plain a target to be missed by lightning, and scarred 
veterans are, frequently to be met with in all pine forests. 
Isolated trees seem to be more severely injured than 
thuse in a forest, for obvious reasons. A large pine, 
thirty inches in diameter, and eighty feet high, standing 
in a door-yard near here, was struck by lightning, and 
‘shattered into fragments. The largest splinter left 
would hardly do for a fence rail. A broken pinea few 
feet from my own residence, is a witness that it is not 
lightning proof, and alsodisproves the old saying that, 
“lightning never strikes twice in the same place.” To 
my knowledge it has been struck four times by light- 
ning. Its hight has been reduced from one hundred to 
fifty feet by the repeated strokes.—[Yes, and we this 
moment see on a hill before the window where we write, 
alone pine a foot orso in diameter, perhaps fifty feet 

* high, of which nearly half of the trunk has been struck 
off by lightning, and the near residents say that, ‘‘ that 
tree gets a lightning whack almost every year’; and the 
wonder is that it stands it so long.—Ep. } 





About Mullein.—J. W. M. Appleton, Salt 
Sulphur Springs, West Va., writes us that in clearing 
bushy land he finds that mullein comes up so thickly 
that he fears it will choke out the grass, and asks how 


to eradicate it. The manner of growth of a weed often . 


_ suggests the method of warfare against it. The mullein 








isa biennial. The first year it forms a tuft of broad 
leaves which lie close to the ground, and in this state it 
passes the winter. The next spring it throws up a tall 
stem which flowers, and in autumn the plant dies. 
There will be no more trouble from that plant, but be- 
fore it “expires by its own limitation,” it has ripened 
and dropped its multitudes of seeds; the ground for 
several feet around is thickly stocked with them, ard 
they will continue to produce fresh crops for years. It 
is evident that to keep the plant from continuing, the 
flower-stems should be cut off before the seeds are ripe. 
As the seeds are not provided with wings or other ap- 
pendages by which they may be. scattered, if the stems 
are persistently cut off, the plant will disappear in a few 
years. But the ground in the present case is well- 
seeded to mullein. Earlier in the season it should 
have been plowed, sown with rye and seeded to grass. 
It may be well to try the same thing next season with 
oats. By plowing under the mullein plants, the grain 
will cover the ground before a new crop of them can get 
established. If oats are not desirable, try cow-peas or 
buckwheat as acleansing crop, and sow grass next fall. 





Sensation in Hookertown. 
> 
Two Sides to the Question. 

Mr. Eprror.—As you wanted me to keep you posted 
on the news in these parts, Isend you a few notes on 
the last sensation in our town. We have no newspaper 
printed here now, but there is about as much news cir- 
culating as if we had a dozen, and it is just about as im- 
portant. Tongues were made before types, and need no 
setting up, You see, last summer Polly Frink came 
over to our house one morning, looking as glum as 
could be, and said she, **Mrs. Bunker, what do you 
think happened over to our house last night ?”—“ I can’t 
tell,” said Sally; ‘*maybe a weasel was around.” 

** No, it wern’t,” said Polly, ‘‘ but somethin’ ’nuff sight 
wus, in the mischief he duz. A skunk got into my 
chicken coop and killed a hull brood of chickens jest 
come off. It made me heart-sick when I went out to 
feed ’em this mornin’. Ye see, old Bose tackled the 
skunk arter he had killed the chickens, but he got the 
wust of it, and his eyes are all bunged up this morning, 
and I’m afraid we must bury the dog to git red of the 
smell, It’s jest orful.” 

‘Skunks are getting to be too plenty for comfort or 
profit,” Sally replied. ‘Timothy found six hills of Mar- 
blehead squashes dug up by the varmints. You see, he 
made a large border for each hill, and put in more’n half 
a bushel of manure, and worms bred in the hills, and the 
skuuks, in rooting for grubs, tore up the young plants, 
and ‘twas too late to plantagain. I wouldn’t have had it 
done for five dollars, for I was ‘lotting on the Marble- 
heads for Thanksgiving pies.” 

* Well,” said Polly, “I got off as well as some of my 
neighbors, I guess. Deacon Smith had ali his young 
ducks killed one night last week, and Jotham Sparrow- 
grass lost twenty turkeys just off the nest. Uncle Jotham 
says he’s about ruined, for he was *lotting on the turkey 
money to pay the hired man. Tirzah Twiggs said last night 
they had lost thirty-five young chickens this season, and 
she was about discouraged. She guessed Seth Twiggs 
would have to go without his chicken pie at Thanksgiv- 
ing, unless something was done to head off the skunks.” 

This is a fair sample of the talk going on in Hooker- 
town, indoors and out, all the summer and fall. Skunks 
have kept the field several years, without let or hindrance, 
except occasionally an old trapper caught one for his 
hide or for a little oil for medicinal use. Dogs of every 
breed fight shy of them after a first experience, and bark 
at a safe distance from the loaded muzzle. They invad- 
ed fields and gardens. Their snouts probed corn and 
potato hilis, rooted up young garden plants, robbed hen’s 
nests in exposed situations, devoured young poultry of 
all sorts, and were a general nuisance by night. Things 
reached fever heat before town meeting, and Zeke Si- 
mons said ** somethin’ had got to be done, or Hooker- 
town would become a howlin’ wilderness agin. Folks 
and skunks could not live together much longer.” This 
was the prevailing opinion, and in the town meeting 
warning, one item of business was, “to determine 
whether the town would put a bounty upon foxes, 
skunks, and woodchucks.” The foxes had been doing a 
brisk business through the summer, and took a good part 
of the turkeys and geese that the skunks left when they 
got big enough to make a square meal for the young fox 
family. Stealing poultry was not so generally charged to 
the woodchucks, but they tangled the clover fields bad- 
ly, and revelled among both field and garden beans and 
other crops. They dug up the ground in thousands of 


places, leaving heaps of soil everywhere, and many 
horses and cattle were badly lamed by stepping into 
their lookout holes, which had no warning dirt piles. 
They helped the skunks to hiding places in their safe 
underground retreats, convenient at every point. They 
too must vacate Hookertown. 
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Town-meeting came, and the skunks drew more 
of a crowd and excited more interest than politics, 
It turned out an experience meeting, in which farmers 
told of their losses, amounting toa good many hun- 
dred dollars. Zeke Simons said: ‘*As near ag ] 
can calculate, it costs Hookertown about five thou- 
sand doilars a year to support its fox, skunk, and 
woodchuck population. We have over five hundred 
or more farms in town, many of them large and 
with plenty of range for turkeys. Some have good 
ponds and brooks for raising water-fowl. The average 
loss to farmers from these beasts is at least ten dollars, 
not only in eggs stolen, the sitting hens broken up, and 
the young and old ones killed, but the fear of these 
depredations lessens poultry raising. Men are afraid to 
breed turkeys mainly on this account, and large num- 
bers do not keep them. Many have only a trio or quar- 
tet, where they might just as well havea dozen. There 
is range enough and feed enough on many farms here, 
chestnuts, acorns, berries, insects, and grass, to keep 
two hundred young turkeys from June to October, with- 
out drawing on the corn-bin. These birds, well fattened, 
would bring four or five hundred dollars in our village 
and city markets. Raising poultry would be one of the 
most profitable branches of farming if the town was 
cleared of these vermin. * He was for a wer of extermina- 
tion, and hoped they would put a bounty on and keep it 
on until foxes, skunks, and woodchucks were as scaree 
as wolves ard bears.”’ 


George Washington Tucker, who is fond of skunk 
hunting, and does quite a business in their oil and pelts, 
said: ‘“‘I don’t ’zactly understand what a!l this fuss is 
abeout. The Almighty made skunks, and I guess they are 
abeout as useful assome other kritters that go abeout on 
tew legs. They kill insects that spile the farmers’ crops. 
Nobody couid deny that. They get fat on bugs and 
worms, and the ile was worth a dollar a gallon. There's 
nothin’ like it for reumatis. The skins bring a good 
price, and roast skurrk, ef a man knows how to dress’em, 
is not bad eatin’. This puttin’ a bounty on skunks, was 
takin’ bread out of the mouths of poor folks. I like to 
go skunk hunting, and am agin this bounty.” 

Tucker's views had little weight with the meeting. 
A dollar bounty was put upon the fox, and a quarter of 
a dollar upon the skunk and woodchuck. A general 
slaughter of the skunks commenced soon after the 
meeting, and they need no monument. The fox hunts, 
will come off when the snow falls. The hounds are on 
hand, and the old hunters have their guns and ammuni- 
tions in readiness. We shall not need the Newport 
gentry and their ladies at the meet. Hookertown will 
do its own fox hunting, without dog-cart or saddie, 
broken bones, destroyed crops, or damaged fences. The 
woodchucks will take their chances in the spring, when 
they come out of winter quarters. 


As for the skunk, the bounty on his head is by no 
means a sure test of his demerit. There is a good deal 
of human nature about him—not wholly good, not alto- 
gether bad. There is no denying he is very bad in spots. 
That odor is terrible, as all Hookertown will testify— 
since the town meeting. You cannot go out for an even- 
ing to call on your neighbors, without inhaling it, and 
you are fortunate if you do not run a foul of the pest. 
And if you fall under his batteries, your garments have 
a perfume that no oil of rose can smother, no burial in 
charcoal or peat can deodorize. It is as fast as if it had 
been dyed in the wool. They must be banished from 
civilized use. This is the strong point of the animal 
unquestionably, and the suffocating odor will always be 
an effectual argument against him. But then he has his 
legitimate uses, and Hookertown has impeached its own 
wisdom in setting the same price on his head as upon 
the woodchuck. This marmot digs his den in your 
clover field, or on the border of your garden, and gloats 
over the prospect of high living on your clove: blossoms, 
aud bean pods. The skunk is one of the best scavengers 
among the insects which prey upon the farmer's crops. 
He is always at it, doing his work mostly by night while 
you are asleep, and does not intrude upon your labors 
by day. His scent-bag is his weapon of defence—only 
used when he is assailed. He is peaceable, and inodorous 
if you let him alone. “Ah!” you say; ‘but he eats 
eggs, and kills chickens.” But don’t you invite him to 
these repasts, by your careless poultry management? 
A poultry house with a door shut at night would make 
your eggs and chickens safe from his raids. ‘‘ Ah! but 
he kills many young turkeys just as they are hatching.” 
Then make your turkey-nests vermin-proof, and teach 
the turkey-hens to lay in them. This is done on many & 
farm, and it can be done on yours, and it guards against 
foxes as well. In any fair account kept with the skunk, 
the balance must be struck in his favor. Thus among the 
animals, we often find friends under the most unprom- 
ising appearances, and badly abused men are not unfre- 
quently the benefactors of society. 4 

Yours to command, TrmotHy BunKER, Esq. 

HookEerRTowN, Dec. 1, 1883. 
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Gate Hinges of Wood. 
—~+-— 

It is often convenient and economical, especialiy 
in newly settled regions where blacksmiths and 
hardware stores are not at hand to supply hinges 
for gates, to make them of wood. The simplest 
and most primitive form is shown in fig. 1. A post 
is selected having a large limb standing out at 
nearly right angles. A perpendicular hole in this 





Fig. 1, 


secures the top of the rear gatestandard. The foot 
rests in a stout short post, set against the main 
post. Asmall gimlet hole should extend outward 
and downward from the lowest side or point in the 
hole in the short post, to act asa drain, or the water 
collecting in it would be likely to soon rot both 
the standard, and the short post itself. Another 
form is to hold the top by a strong wooden withe. 
A third form is illustrated in fig. 2, in which the 





Fig. 3. 





top of the standard passes through a short piece 
of sawed or split plank, spiked or pinned upon 
thetop of the post. Figure 8 illustrates still another 
form, in which the top is held bya pin, having one 
end small enough to enter an auger hole near 
the top of the post, and keyed in on the opposite 
side, When loose or sagging, the pin-supporting 
piece ean be easily driven in and keyed up farther. 





Selecting Fowls for Eggs and for Market. 
—>——— 


To make poultry profitable it is to be remem- 
bered that those breeds which lay the greater num- 
ber of eggs during u single year do not produce the 
best chicks for market. Such fowls, though not 
deficient in quality, lack in size and hardiness. For 
egg. production, the Leghorns, Black Spanish, 
Hamburgs, Houdans and Polish, being non sitters, 
do not lose time in sitting, but require the same 
period for moulting as the other breeds, and they 
are not always to be relied upon for laying in win- 


ter unless under very favorable conditions. The | 
Leghorns and Hamburgs come to early maturity, | 


and begin laying when about five months old. Pul- 
lets of these breeds, when hatched as early as 
March, come into service by September, and as a 
rule pullets which commence laying early in au- 
tumn usually continue to do so throughout the 
winter. The Houdans are larger than the Leg- 


| Fesrvary, 
horns, but are best for early spring laying, though A Fence of “Stakes and Riders” 


when crossed on Cochins and Brahmas they produce 
pullets that equal any breed, not only as layers, 
mothers, and in size, but for market also. The 
Polish are too tender when young for farm fowls, 
but produce eggs abundantly when fully matured. 


When eggs are chiefly desired, a different selec- 
tion of certain breeds must be made than when 
raising fowls for sale in the market, whether as 
adults orchicks. It is best always to endeavor to 
combine egg production with quick growth and 
weight of carcass, when this can be done, and the 
cross mentioned between the Houdan and the lar- 
ger breeds is a good one; but such fowls are 
crested, and therefore subject to roup in wet sea- 
sons, while the color of the legs is not a bright, 
clear yellow. The Plymouth Rock is one of the 
most popular for market, possessing yellow skin 
and legs, but this breed requires time for maturing, 
as do the Brahmas and Cochins, which brings the 
pullets in for laying rather late. They fatten easily 
and remain so on asmall allowance of food, but the 
tendency of the Plymouth Rocks to take on fat 
quickly, sometimes causes the hens to be unprofita- 
ble aslayers. There is much diversity of opinion 
regarding the merits of the Plymouth Rocks as 
egg-producers. The facts are that if a flock of 
Plymouth Rocks kept in confinement, are fed very 
judiciously, avoiding an excess of starchy material, 
the results will be satisfactory, but not so when 
they are too highly fed without the privilege of ex- 
ercise. Allowed to roam at will, however, they do 
excellently, for they are good foragers and search 
over the ground industriously. Crossed on any 
kind of large coarse hens, the Plymouth Rocks pro- 
duce chicks that grow rapidly and weigh heavily 
at any age, and their heavy feathering and yellow 
appearance of legs, beak and skin, add materially to 
their marketable value. 

In raising fowls for market, liberal feeding is the 
first requisite, and confinement does no injury, pro- 
vided the yards and quarters are kept clean. The 
earlier the chicks come in, the higher are the prices 
obtained, those weighing between one and two 
pounds being the more salable at first, but later 
in the season the weights should be in the neigh- 
borhood of two pounds, and larger stiJl as the sea- 
son further advances. As high as eighty cents per 
pound is sometimes obtained for prime early 
spring broilers, and from forty to fifty cents is not 
an unusual price for them when brought to market 
early, even when not of the best quality. The best 
breeds for producing market chicks are the Plym- 
outh Rocks, Wyandottes, and Langshans. The 
last named possess the quality of fineness of grain 
in the flesh, but have dark legs. This fault is 
however compensated for by quickness of growth, 
and the pullets that may be kept over for laying 
have been known to begin nearly as soon as the 
Leghorns, which is a very desirable characteristic 
in a large breed, for the Langshans are nearly as 
large as the Brahmas. The Wyandottes are very 

plump and compact in body, and the chicks have a 
round, attractive appearance. Where the cocks 
are changed every year, and it is desired to combine 
egg production, weight, and quick growth, a good 
beginning may be made by using Cochin or Brahma 
hens with a Plymouth Rock cock, followed the 
next season with a cock of the Houdan breed. 
The third year a Langshan may be substituted, and 
then a Wyandotte. Entirely new blood from dif- 
ferent breeds will thus be introduced annually, in- 
vigorating the flock and improving it in all respects, 
but only pure-bred males should be used. A dash 
of Brahma blood, now and then, keeps up the size, 
but too frequent use of Brahma cocks conduces to 
legginess of the growing chicks, though the adults 
may be compact. The crossing with a Plymouth 
Rock cock every alternate season would not do 
harm; for heavy weight of chicks smaller breeds 
should be avoided, as they transmit their qual- 
ities to their offspring very strongly. Those 
who breed chicks for market would do well to 
make use only of the special breeds for the pur- 
pose, as very often the profit expected may depend 
entirely upon such judicious management of the 





flock. First select well, and then feed well. 





—— 

A very common method with the ‘ worm” or 
“Virginia” rail fence is to drive slanting stakes 
over the corners, in saw-horse style, and lay the 
top rail into the upper angle thus formed. The 
stakes, resting on the under rails and standing at 
an angle, brace the fence firmly. But the feet of the 
stakes extending beyond the jagged corners formed 
by the ends of the rails, are objectionable. We 
have seen this remedied in part by putting the 
stakes over the middle of the panels—at consid- 
erable distance apart—and laying in them 1ong 
poles horizontally. In this case the stakes should 
be set at such an angle as to prevent their moving 
sidewise along the top rail, which ‘should be a 
strong one. These stakes and long riders are fre. 
quently used to raise the hight of low stone walls, 
—Mr. Chas. H. Davis, of Warrenton, Va., sends 4 
description and sketch of a fence nearly all com- 
posed of stakes and riders, which is used in that 
section. First, crotched stakes, formed by the - 
forks of a branching tree limb, a foot or more long, 
are driven a foot or so into the ground at distances 
apart corresponding to the length of poles 
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A STAKE AND RIDER FENCE, 


used. The bottom poles are laid into these, and 
two stakes, split or round poles, are driven over 
these and the next poles laid in. Then two more 
stakes and another pole, and so on as high as the 
fence is required. This will answer for larger ani- 
mals, and be strong and not expensive. For swine, 
and other small live-stoek, the crotch stakes 
would need to be very short, and the lower poles 
be somewhat small and begin close to the ground, 
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Barn-Yard Economy. 
_> 

A dark stream, often of golden color, always of 
golden value, flows to waste from many an Ameri- 
can barn-yard. .This liquid fertility often enters 
the side ditch of the farm lane, sometimes of the 
highway, and empties into a brook, which removes 
it beyond the reach of plants that would greatly 
profit by it. Mice may gnaw a hole into the 
granary and daily abstract a small quantity of 
grain, or the skunks may reduce the profits of the 
poultry yards, but these leaks are small in compar- 
ison with that from the poorly constructed and ill- 
kept barn-yard. The most valuable part of manure 
is that which is very soluble, and unless it is re- 
tained by some absorbent, or kept from the drench- 
ing rains, it will be quickly out of reach. Manure 
is a manufactured product, and the success of all 
farm operations in the older States, depends upon 
the quantity and quality of this product, Other 
things being equal, the farmer who comes out in the 
spring with the largest amount of the best quality 
of manure, will be the one who finds farming pays 
the best. A barn-yard, whether on a side-hill or 
on a level, with all the rains free to fall upon the 
manure heap, should be so arranged as to lose none 
of the drainage. Side-hill barn-yards are common, 
because the barns thus located furnish a convenient 
cellar. A barrier of earth on the lower side of the 
yard can be quickly thrown up with a team and 
road-scraper, which will catch and hold the drench- 
ings of the yard above, and the coarse, newly made 
manure will absorb the liquid and be benefited by 
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‘than one or two mortgages on my farm, and they 
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—Z would be better to have the manure made 
and kept under cover, always well protected from 
‘rains and melting snows. Only enough moisture 
should be present to keep it from fermenting too 
rapidly. An old farmer who let his manure take 
care of itself, once kept some of his sheep under 
cover and was greatly surprised at the increased 
value of the manure thus made. In fact, it was so 
“strong” that when scattered as thickly as the 
leached dung of the yard, it made a distinct belt of 
better grain in the field. The testimony was 80 
much in favor of the stall-made manure, that this 
farmer is now keeping all his live stock under cover, 
and the farm is yielding larger crops and growing 
richer year by year. If it pays to stop any leak in 
the granary, it is all the more important to look 
well to the manure that furnishes the food, that 
feeds the plants, that grow the grain, that fills the 
grain bin. At this season the living mills are all 
grinding the hay and grain, and yielding the by- 
products of the manure heap. Much may be saved 
in spring work by letting this heap be as small as 
out-door yard feeding and the winds and rains can 
make it, but such saving is like that of the economic 
sportsman who went out with the idea of using as 
little powder and lead as possible. In farming, 
grow the largest possible crops, even though it 
takes a week or more of steady hard work to get 
the rich, heavy, well-prepared manure upon the 
fields More than this, enrich the land by throw- 
ing e ‘ery stream of fertility back upon the acres 
whici: have yielded it. Watch the manure heap as 
you would a mine of gold. 





Farming Does Pay. 
BY A NEW-FANGLED FARMER. 
a 

“Does Farming Pay ?’’ is an old, dried-up ques- 
tion. As an honest farmer of my own school, I 
answer that it will, without dout, where more at- 
tention is paid to the saving of time, which has a 
great value in the market. Too much time is al- 
lowed to be wasted in small lots; ‘‘ every minute 
saved is two minutes earned’’—please make a 
minute of it. Put your foot vu it, and do not let a 
minute get away. Be always doing, or get your 
boys to do so. 

Besides money, there is nothing like saving time. 
Since I first followed the plow when a boy (for fish 
worms) I have always made it my ob;ect to make 
the most out of every minute, andI can assure you 
that my style of farming has paid, from the fact 
that at my present time of life there are not more 


could easily be removed by the money. In agri- 
cultural economy there is nothing like doing 
two things at once, and my most distant relatives 
and friends say that I am a humane, easy farmer, 
and I lay claim to being industrious. Now you 
know every farmer loses a great deal of time just 
in grinding his axes and knives. I have changed 
allthis. By a slight contrivance on the other side 
of the grind-stone, I have attached a self-feeding 
straw-cutter ; so when the boy turns the grind- 
stone, the straw-cutter goes at the same rate, and 
thus two objects are accomplished at the same 
time—if the boy does growl, and growling doesn’t 
make it any easier, goodness knows. I can’t see 
how it could. 

In seeding time one of my boys goes into the 
field and scatters the grain broad-cast with ease at 
the same time he pulls behind hima light harrow 
of my own construction, and the seedis harrowed 
in. Thus you readily see the expense of a drill and 
several horses issaved. Iam trying to study outa 
plan for attaching a clod-roller behind the harrow 
to save the boy the time and the trouble of going 
over the field the second time, at which he might 
growl. Hoeing corn and potatoes is slow work ; so 
I furnish my boys with handles that have two 
hoes on them, and of course they do double the 
work that one does, as you will allow; and in har- 
vest my cradles have a back blade as well as a front 
one, so they cut backward as well as forward; 
and as the old wood-saw only cuts as it goes down 


.Well as anybody else, and will pay for it. We have, 





through a stick, | have had one made for my boys 


that also cuts coming back, and thus it saves half the 
time. When “agents’’ of any kind call on me, or 
even my neighbors, I invite them to the barn and 
get them to help me husk corn, while I listen to 
their talk ; and you see I get a good deal of work 
done while I am getting a good deal of valuable in- 
formation, and nobody loses any time—but them. 


To assist the women-folks in their work and fa- 
cilitate it, 1 have attached the churn to the wash- 
ing-machine, and one girl can wash and churn at 
the same time, while another can be devoting her 
attention to something else equally necessary; and 
with the same end in view, I have attached the 
cradle for the twins to the sewing machine, so that 
my wife, who does most of the sewing for the fam- 
ily, can save the extra work of one of the girls 
tending the cradle, which would be pretty much all 
the time. Domestic economy is one of my most 
favorite studies, and without it no farmer can get 
along successfully. In cold weather, lf one of my 
girls must have a beau and a fire in the front room, 
I place a kettle of apple butter on the parlor stove, 
so that she can stir the apple butter and do her 
courting at the same time. I regret that several 
kettles have not turned out good this winter; I 
don’t know why. When our relatives come out 
from town to visit us, it is kind of a relief to me to 
get them to assist me at something about the farm, 
as it seems to shorten my own work, and they gen- 
erally work as long as they remain; but urgent 
business at home too often shortens their stay. 
You know that it generally takes one man to run a 
clover-huller, and one to run the fanning-mill. 
Now I philosophized, and found out that if I placed 
the two machines close together, and one of the 
boys between them with the left hand on one 
crank and the right hand on the other, both of 
them would go, and so I do not have to hire an ex- 
tra hand. Many a farmer would never think of 
this, sizaple as itis ; and it was with a great deal of 
iard study that even I arrived at it, and I had noth- 
ing but a good common school education either. 
I have shown our girls the efficacy of knitting while 
they are going to town in the wagon, and by this 
plan, so far, our family are all pretty well supplied 
with socks for the winter, and no time lost! 
Another thing we have done without losing time 
this winter ; the mud that the hands and ourselves 
have brought up to the house on our boots, with- 
out any trouble, has been used to fill up around the 
back porch, and you would hardly imagine how 
much has been done, and no extra work. For my 
own part, I cannot see why farming does not pay 
by my plan. I make it a rule also, to come away 
from town with more money than I leave in it, 
which again is in my favor; and while some far- 
mers take the worst of their produce to market and 
foolishly eat the best, I would never do it, for I 
argue that town people want something good as 


so far, managed to live on what we knew other 
people wouldn’t pay for. 


ABNER + APPLEBLOSSOM. 
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A Light, Strong Double-Tree. 
—~<— 

Mr. F. Grundy sends us a sketch and brief de- 
scription, suggesting an idea for so dividing the 
strain or leverage on a double-tree as to allow it to 
be much lighter than usual. In the ordinary dou- 
ble-tree each end is the long arm of a lever, its 
short arm being only half the width of the band 
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encircling the center, to which the draft ring or 
hook is attached. His idea is to substitute for the 
center band or ring, two iron rods, one a little dis- 
tance on each side of the center; carry these back 
a foot orso, where they unite in a ring. From this 
ring and welded to it, an iron rod on each side ex- 
tends to the end of the double-tree, passes ‘through 
a groove sufficiently deep to hold it, and is turned 
in a hook in front to catch the ring in the center of 
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the whiffle-tree. The rod is held in its place at the 
end of the double-tree by an iron strap riveted over 
it. His idea is that the draft is thus distributed 
along the double-tree, or at least to four points on 
it. This plan properly adjusted would allow a 
much lighter timber to be used. The details for 
length and distance apart of the central rods, the 
mode of bringing the four rods together and form- 
ing the bar ring, etc., can probably be readily ad- 
justed by a blacksmith.—As described, the arrange- 
ment will answer for occasional use, but for hard 
wear the angular rods would need a stronger at- 
tachment to the end of the double-tree than simply 
lying ina groove with an iron strap over it, and 
they would soon wear into the wood. 
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Cross-bars for Mangers and Troughs, 
BY PICKET. 
a 8? 

This device is intended as a convenient arfange- 
ment to prevent animals eating at mangers or 
troughs from throwing out the food, and yet allow 
these receptacles to be fully opened for cleaning, 
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MANGER BARS, 


etc., which cannot be done if the cross-bars are fixed. 
A strong frame is made to fit the top of the man- 
ger, as seen in the engraving. It is hinged at the 
back so as to be turned up against the wall when- 
ever desired, and is held down in front by a spring 
hasp. Cross-bars are run across from front to rear, 
just wide enough apart to allow the animal to clean 
the bottom of the manger. This width will depend 
upon its depth, and whether used for cattle, horses, 
or sheep. The same arrangement is convenient for 
hog-troughs, as cross-bars are essential not only to 
prevent their getting their feet into the trough, or 
throwing out food, but to give the smaller swine 
and pigs a chance for their due share. These, and 
in fact all other feed-troughs needfrequent cleaning. 





A Home-Made Chicken Brooder. 
— 

Many of the difficulties in raising young chicks, 
arise from improper ventilation. To secure pure 
air and warmth at the same time, has troubled 
many poultry breeders, not because of its impossi- 
bility, but on account of the large expense involved. 
The recommendations to use sheep skins’ for the 
young chicks to nestle under, or water tanks for 
them to retire under for warmth, are not bad ideas, 
but recent experiments have demonstrated that 
they are freer from disease, thrive better, and are 
less liable to danger from overcrowding, when 
surrounded by a constant current of pure air. A 
cheap apparatus for warming a brooder may be 
made with a coil of a few feet of half-inch lead- 
pipe. Thin pipe is best, as it is more quickly heat- 
ed, is not soon injured by water, is comparatively 
secure from leaks, and is cheap. One end of the 
coil is lower than the other, that cold air may enter 
it in making the circuits of the coil, and it becomes 
warmer by the time it emerges from the higher end. 
The coil is set in a small boiler filled with water, and 
placed on an ordinary, single-burner, coal-oil stove, 
taking care to have the ends of the coil free from ob- 
struction. Make a box large enougk to accommo- 
date the desired number of chicks, of any preferred 
form, and attach a rubber tube to the coil, and 
conduct the heated airinto the brooder through 
the top, thus bringing it directly over and upon 
the chicks, and crowding down all impurities by 
forcing the cold air out at the openings for egress: 
and ingress of the chicks. The cold air, being 
entirely pure when it enters the coil, is heated as 
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it passes on, and rubber being a non-conductor of 
heat, little of it escapes after the air euters the 
brooder. Observe that if the coil at its free end is 
not lower than at its entrance into the brooder, 
warm air would pass the other way, and cool instead 
of warm the coops. Such a brooder can be con- 
structed cheaply, and if a large boiler be used to 
furnish the heat, the number of coils can be in- 
creased to warm several brooders at once. 








Poultry House—Cost $43.96. 
SECOND PRIZE: BY H. A. KUHN, ATLANTA, GA. 
— 
My Poultry House is used for keeping twenty-five 
to thirty grown fowls, For breeding I run a parti- 
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and a half each ; one door, 3 by 7 feet, costing 
two dollars. Labor and nais, ten dollars. The 
total cost is forty-three dollars and ninety-six cents. 
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Prairie Tree Planting—A Suggestion. 
- i - 

Along most of the streams, large and small, in 
Kansas and Nebraska, are patches of a rich black 
loam which bear no grass, but are covered during 
the growing season with a dense mass of weeds. 
These places are flooded in high water, and are us- 
ually difficult to cultivate satisfactorily. It is not 
generally known that such places can be turned 
into timber plantations with no expense except 
planting the trees, and keeping the fire out after- 

wards. Select seedling trees from three 
to five feet high, and plant them four to 
six feet apart. They should be so 
large as not to be too deeply over- 


SW shadowed by weeds the first year; but 


they will hold their own and come out 
right, even when not half as high as 
the tallest weeds. Such land has no 
stiff sod, and but little grass. If they 


























have been deeply flooded the first sea- 





























Fig. 1.—ExTERIOR OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


tion through the center and keep eight to fifteen 
in each apartment, according to the breed. In this 
latitude it is seldom so cold that they cannot re- 
main in the open air some part of the day. In cold 
windy weather they only run in the front yard, 
where they keep quite comfortable, as it is closely 
planked on all sides except on the south, which 
has lattice or woven wire.—The structure is six- 
teen feet square, facing the south. No posts are 
used. Scantling cut of proper length are laid on 
the ground in shape. A couple of planks are nail- 
ed on each end and raised into position when the 
longer or side scantlings are set in place. The planks 
or boards are then all nailed on, and the rafters 
are next added. These are notched to fit over both 
the scantling or plate, and the outside plank. This 
house was built of all heart yellow pine, and re- 
quired about two hundred and fifty feet of scant- 
ling and twelve hundred feet of plank. It was 
built in two day’s time by two men at one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents per day wages, or seven 
dollars for the work. The windows swing open as in 
fig. 1. By adding another room this house would 
hold fifty fowls. Figs. 2 and 3 show the interior. 


MATERIALS AND Cost.—Of one inch thick 
boards : 1,000 feet one foot wide for sides, roof, 
nests, etc. ; 12 base boards, 6 inches wide and 16 
feet long; 10 boards, 3 inches wide and 16 feet 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


long for boxes and roof strips, etc. ; 6 boards, 4 
inches wide and 16 feet long, for window casings ; 
7 scantlings, 2 by 4 inches, 18 feet long ; 17 pieces 
scantlings, 2 by 3 inches, 16 feet long, for studs, 
etc. ; 4 windows, 4 by 5 feet, costing two dollars 








son, when the water subsides see that 
they have not been covered by drift, 
either earth or dry ‘weeds. The kinds 
of trees most suitable for this are: Box 
Elder, Ash, Elm, Cottonwood, Soft 
Maple, and Catalpa. Walnuts would 
thrive, but it is sometimes difficult to 
transplant them. It is said that nuts planted in 
such places wil] grow and do well, but the writer 
has had no experience with them ; the other trees 
above mentioned, he has tried successfully. 





Indian Corn—Its Value in the Ration. 


Some English writers seem disposed to decry 
maize as being very poor food for beasts and poul- 
try. Thereis danger of their leading their follow- 
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Fig. 3.—SECTIONAL VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


ers to lose the advantage of a most excellent and 
cheap article as a portion of acomplete ration. In- 
dian corn is not only valuable food for horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and poultry, but for man, and the 
writer sincerely hopes the time may never come 
when it shall not form an important portion of his 
own daily bread. The fact is, Americans do not 
eat enough corn for their own good, and eat far 
too much fine wheat flour in one form or another. 

Corn is so rich in oil that we may say corn- 
bread is ready buttered ; it is, however, very di- 
gestible, and in cold weather this oiliness is a most 
valuable factor, as it serves to keep up the heat of 
the body more directly than starch and similar 
substances.—With oats and barley it may form 
one-third of the grain ration of hard worked draft 
horses, and will keep their coats glossy and be in 
every way a benefit, certainly worth more than its 
weight in oats. Fed alone orin larger proportion, 
it has a tendency to make horses sweat easily, and, 
it is said, to become quickly exhausted. It is not 
safe to feed it as freely as oats or barley, as there 
is danger of impaction and colic—just as there 
would be if wheat were sofed. No doubt it is best 
fed ground with oats, and the proportions already 
indicated are probably the most satisfactory, the 
meal being fed upon cut hay. 

For cows in milk, corn meal may form with bran 
thé exclusive grain ration, and may be fed at the 
rate of one pint of corn meal to each hundred 
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pounds of the cow’s live weight. No doubt it will 
be found just as good in Great Britain as here, It 
gives quality and richness to the milk, color to the 
butter, and abundance to the flow if the cow is q 
good one; but if she is inclined to lay on fat, such 
feeding will cause her to fatten, even though in 
full milk, and if she gets too fat she will go dry. 
For sheep, corn is excellent, but should be fed 
whole and a little at a time. For swine, the uni- 
versal experience from Maine to Oregon, and from 
Canada to Mexico, is that it will make more and 
better pork than any other food. For poultry, it 
is in this country the universal grain, but is not al- 
ways the best. It is admirable for its fattening 
properties, but for laying hens, and growing fowls, 
it is not well to use too much. ‘‘ Corn fed” fowls, 
ducks and geese are firm fleshed and yet tender, 
They bear transportation alive with little shrink- 
age. True yellow corn makes yellow butter and 
yellow fat in fowls. English and French taste de- 
mands white fleshed poultry with pale lardy fat, 
and so they fatten poultry on yice, and their fancy 
market fowls have about as much flavor as boiled 
rice. The American market demands yellow- 
fleshed fowls, with fat as yellow as June butter, 
and corn is the food to produce this in all poultry, 





What are Bacteria? 


> 

The newspapers have recently reported that 
cholera and some other diseases have been found 
to be due to “‘ Bacteria ;’’ and also that epidemics 
among sheep and fatal diseases among cattle are 
caused by “ Bacteria.’’ The authors of these ac- 
counts seem to think that when they have givena 
name to the alleged cause their duty is discharged, 
but those who read ask: ‘‘ What are Bacteria ?” 
The dictionaries give no help in answering this 
query, aud some of our readers appeal to the Am- 
erican Agriculturist. Bacieria is the plural of 
Bacterium, a name given to a very low form of 
plant life, which is never seen except with the mi- 
croscope, as they are only one-twenty-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter. The engraving shows the 
appearance presented by the different forms as seen 
under the microscope. <A single bacterium is 
shown atc. A number are most commonly joined 
end to end, as in a and 8, to form rod-like bodies. 
They get their name from this peculiarity; the 
Greek name for a rod ora cane, is bactrys, and thus 
these rod-like forms of microscopic life were 
named Bacteria. Wherever fermentation or decay 
is going on, vast numbers of bacteria are found. It 
is now known that yeast causes fermentation be-, 
cause it mainly consists of minute microscopic 
plants, somewhat like bacteria. These minute 
yeast-plants, when growing in liquids containing 
starch, sugar and other matters, cause them to un- 
dergo the changes known as fermentation. It is 
now claimed that bacteria within the bodies of ani- 
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BACTERIA, HIGHLY MAGNIFIED. 


mals, including man, in making their growth pro- 
duce changes similar to those of fermentation, and 
cause diseases. The spores of bacteria, or repro- 
ductive bodies answeriug to the seeds of flowering 
plants, are carried about in great numbers in the air. 
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THose who have forced Hyacinths and other 
** Dutch Bulbs’ in pots, often throw them away, 
under the impression that they are not worth 
further trouhle. If, after the faded flowers are cut 
away, the bulbs are kept watered so long as the 
leaves remain green and healthy, the bulbs may do 
good service yet. When the foliage begins to turn 
yellow, withhold water from the pots, and when the 
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leaves are faded, cut them away and place the pots 
in the cellar. Next spring the bulbs may be plant- 





ed out in the garden, where they will continue to 

flower for years—not so finely as at first, but the 

flowers will be very useful for cutting, and well 

worth the room they occupy in the flower garden. 
=—_ 





A Window Conservatory. 
> 


Those who cultivate plants in windows, often 
wish to increase the available space. This may be 
secured by constructing a conservatory like that 
shown in the engraving, the sketch for which was 
sent us by Mr. M. R. Thompson of this city. A pro- 

















jecting frame is built out from the window, the 
front of which consists of a sash, so arranged that 
it may be pushed down for ventilation, to the 
point shown by the dotted lines. The sides are 
inclosed in proper sashes. This arrangement 
allows a fuller exposure to light than can pos- 
sibly be had in an ordinary window, and will 


give satisfaction out of proportion to its cost. 
ae ese (Poa an 
Flower Forcing in the Window. 
— pj— 


Those who have no green-houses, but whose plant 
culture in winter is confined to a sunny window, 
may enjoy a few flowers without even the trouble 
of growing them, if they are fortunate enough to 
find une of our common evergreen shrubs, the 
Leather-leaf. This is usually one to two fect high, 
with its branches terminated by one-sided clusters 
of flower buds that are very much advanced in au- 
tumn. Itis common in bogs and swampy places 
in all the Northern States, as far west as Wiscon- 
sin, as cranberry cultivators know to their cost, it 
being a most troublesome plant or weed in their 
plantations. Many winters ago we gathered a clus- 
ter of these flowering stems, being attracted by 
their beauty even in their undeveloped state. 
These were placed in water, in a window, and to 
our great surprise the buds gradually increased in 
size, and at length were in as fine flower as if they 
had been left on the bushes until spring. These 
are so neat and pleasing, and the flowers last so 
long, that the plants are worth searching for. Be- 
sides the name above given, the plant isin some 
localities called ‘‘Feather-leaf’? and ‘‘ Gander- 
bush ;” its botanical name is Cassandra calyculata. 
Onur success with this, suggested trying the “ Trail- 
ing Arbutus,” or “‘ May-flower’? (Hpigca repens). 
This in a warm room was an utter failure, but a 
clump of it laid in a shallow dis, supplied with wa- 
ter as needed, and kept in a room where there was 
no fire, opened its charming fragrant flowers quite 
satisfactorily. We have no doubt that the Par- 
tridge-berry (Mitchella) would succeed with similar 
treatment. A shrub from Japan (Forsythia viri- 
dissima), often called “ Golden Bell,” is one of the 
earliest of all the spring-blooming shrubs, and is 
how quite common in cultivation. The ends of the 
slender stems of this, if cut any time during the 








winter and placed in water in a warm room, will 
soon hang out its golden bells, and give a lively bit 


of color and a foretaste of spring. Among the 


willows, the European ‘‘ Sallow” or “ Goat-Wil- 


low”’ (Salix Caprea) is frequently cultivated. The 
staminate or sterile tree has very large and showy 
catkins, which are produced early in spring, and in 
the north of Europe the twigs are used on Palm 
Sunday as a substitute for real palms. If twigs of 
this are placed in water, the catkins will soon 
bloom in a sitting-room. Some of our own willows 
will probably flower if treated in the same manner, 
especially a very common one, known to boys as 
‘*Pussy Willow” (Salix discolor). The forcing of 
plants in this manner offers a field for experiment 
for those interested in such matters, and it is 
probable that the list of those available for in- 
expensive home decoration may be much enlarged. 





Forwarding Plants, 


Mr. 8. J. Andrews,Clinton, Ont., sends us asketch 
and description of his mode of starting plants 
early, protecting the roots from grubs and insects, 
and giving them a good send-off. Pieces of paste- 
board, three by six inches, are bent together in the 
form of a square box or tube, (fig. 1,) three inches 
long and an inch and a half in diameter, the two 
ends of the piece simply coming together at one 
corner of the tube. A box (fig. 2,) one foot deep 
and of any size desired, is half filled at the bottom 
with half-rotted manure, Upon this the pasteboard 
boxes are set inclosely together and nearly filled 
with rich loam, on the top of which two to four 
seeds of cabbage, tomato, etc., are dropped in 
each tube, Over the whole is then scattered a 
quarter inch deep, a mixture of loam, ashes and 
poultry droppings. Mr. A. says: ‘*Thus arranged 
with the aid of the slight bottom heat, the plants 
came up very quickly and made a vigorous growth, 
When a few inches high, I removed all but one 
plant to a tube, and taking off the side of the box 
the tubes, plants and soil were easily removed to 
the open ground, and planted without the slightest 
disturbance of the roots. These plants, along- 
side of others set out in the usual*manner, showed 
all summer a marked difference in size and growth, 
and in autumn a much larger crop. I claim for 
the tubes cheapness in material and construction, 
no disturbance of roots in transplanting out, pro- 
tection from worms, grubs, etc., while the roots 
are small and tender; and that the fertilized earth 
in the tubes give them efficient help when the 
young roots most need aid to take hold of the soil 
when set out. The soil in the box and tubes would 
need to be kept moist enough by sprinkling with 
milk-warm water, or supplying it from below. 

These tubes, if of strong pasteboard, can be kept 
for use the next season. A box,a single foot 
square, would hold sixty-four of the tubes for 
as many plants; a box two feet square would hold 
two hundred and fifty-six. Any second-hand 
boxes of various sizes can be used, and the only 
cost will be for the pasteboard. This can be pro- 














versions, A Covent Garden market-man has that 
beautiful climber, Stephanotia, as “ Stiffer Notice” 
(he must be an advertising agent), But worse yet 
was a label from a gentlemen’s greenhouse that 
read, ‘‘Rinkum sperum, Jesse Mindes,” which, when 
translated, stood for Rhynchospermum jasminoides, 








Home-Made Sashes for Hot-Beds. 


Sashes for hot-beds, cold-frames, and green- 
houses are manufactured at nearly all sash-fac- 
tories, but it frequently happens that these fac- 
tories are located many miles from the gardener 
who wants the sashes. If they are ordered through 
the local lumber merchant, his profit and the 
freight charges will make them rather expensive, 
While factory-made sashes are desirable, they are 
not indispensable. We give below an engraving 
which shows how a home-made sash, for hot-beds, 
etc., that has the merit of cheapness, is constructed. 

The frame is of inch-and-a-half pine. The end 
pieces three inches, and the side pieces two inches 





FORM OF THE SASH. 


square. The sash contains sixteen panes of eight 
by ten glass, which is a useful size. The bars of the 
sash are each composed of two laths—one divided 
lengthwise, and one whole, The divided lath fs 
fastened to each side of the whole one, and forms 
the ledges upon which the glass rests. When set 
in, the glass is lapped about a quarter of an inch, 
so that it will shed rain. Sashes thus constructed 
have been in use several years, and given as good 
satisfaction as those obtained from the sash-facto- 
ries, though they did not cost one-fourth as much, 





A New Potato. 


_—_~<p— 
Our cultivated potatoes are derived from Sola- 


num tuberosum, and we have new varieties 


of these by the dozens every year. The 
European journals now announce an entire- 
ly new species of Solanum with edible 
tubers, Solanum Ohroudi, so named from 
the person who discovered it on an unin- 
habited island at the mouth of the river La 
Plata in South America. This new potato 
has been tried at Brest, in the north of 
France, and appears to have qualities which 
may be of value when it has been 
improved by careful culture, Among 
others, it promises to be hardy, and when 








Fig. 1. 


cured and the tubes and the boxes made ready in 
any number during these leisure winter months. 


or 


Harp ON THE NAMES.—We thought, when one of 
our Broadway fruit stands exhibited the sign ‘‘ Dan 
Joe Pears” (d’ Anjou), that horticultural nomencla- 
ture had a hard strain, but the ‘‘ Gardener’s Chron- 
icle’’ (Eng.) gives us some still more striking per- 


Fig. 2.— BOX OF BOXES FOR PLANTS. 








once established, it remains in the soil 
from year to year. It remains to be- 
seen if this is a desirable property. Think of 
a potato becoming a weed, and forcing its tubers 
upon us whether we wish them or not! The 
dwarf habit of the vine, not exceeding a foot in 
hight, its freedom from disease, and its hardiness, 
al) make it worthy of being thoroughly tested, 
On the other hand, the difficulty of rooting it out 
where once planted will make our planters cau- 
tious of it, should it be introduced among us, 
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The Chick-Pea.—“ Coffee Plant.” 


The Chick-pea (Cicer arietinum), one of the oldest 
of cultivated plants, every now and then is sent us 


to know what it is, or by some one who has re- 


ceived it as the ‘‘coffee-plant,” to know its value 
as a substitute for coffee. The Chick-pea was 
hardly known in this country until about twenty 
years ago, when some enterprising person adver- 
tised it as the ‘‘coffee-plant,’’ and advised every 
one to grow his own coffee. The Chick-pea is re- 
lated to the common pea, and like that, is an annual. 
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THE CHICK-PEA (Cicer arietinum). 


It grows about a foot and a half high, and is cov- 
ered with fine hairs. The engraving of a small 
branch shows the shape of the leaves and the small 
pods, which contain one, or at most, two seeds. 
These are rather larger than common peas ; they 
are so strongly wrinkled that they have been com- 
pared to ram’s heads. This has given the plant its 
specific name, arietinum. The Chick-pea is culti- 
vated in all warm countries. In India it is sold as 
a food for horses under the name of “gram.” It 
is cultivated in Mexico, where as ‘ garabanza,”’ 
the Spanish name, it is esteemed as a luxury. 
We have eaten it there and found it a very 
coarse food, far inferior to the frijoles, or beans 
of the country. The reputation of the Chick- 
pea as a substitute for coffee has not yet died 
out, and we are often asked about it. There 
is no substitute for coffee. It is either coffee 
or no coffee. Still, for a warm, colored drink, 
Chick-pea is just as good as roasted rye, brown- 
bread crumbs, or parched Indian corn—and no bet- 
ter. Any starchy grain, when roasted, will give a 
colored infusion, but it is not coffee. As the 
Chick-pea belongs to a warm country, and its yield 
is small, it is not likely to gain a prominent place 
among our crops for ‘‘ coffee’’ or other purpose. 


Raisin Making in California. 
cs 

Mr. George Husmann, so long identified with 
grape culture in Missouri, a few years ago removed 
to California, where he manages a large vineyard. 
In preparing a revised edition of his ‘‘ Grape-Grow- 
ing and Wine-Making,” he has given several chap- 
ters upon grape-growing and wine-making in Cali- 
fornia, which add materially to the size of the work, 
and essentially increases its value. Very few are 
aware of the vast proportions the making of raisins 
has assumed in California. Some persons have sev- 
era] hundred acres in vines, the fruit of which is con- 
verted into raisins, and many more vineyards 
planted for the same purpose, wil) soon come into 
bearing. The following extracts from the chap- 
ter on ‘“‘ Raisin-making,” will give an idea of the 
manner of carrying on this important industry: 
d Raisins are made from the Muscatella, Gordo 
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Blanco, and Muscat of Alexandria, preferably of the 
former; also a seedless raisin, highly esteemed, is 
made from the seedless Sultana. The grapes 
should be allowed to remain on the vine until quite 
ripe,.and show a yellowish or golden color, and 
are more translucent than when too green. Then 
they should be carefully picked and placed upon a 
drying tray (usually two by three feet in size), and 
exposed, with an inclination toward the sun, in 
some convenieut place, generally between the rows 
in the vineyard, or in some contiguous open land. 
After having been exposed a sufficient time to be- 
come about half dried, they are turned once in this 
manner, viz: two workmen taking an empty tray, 
place it upon a full one, holding them firmly to- 
gether, and with a swinging motion turn them 
over, and replace the now turned grapes in their 
former position. The turning should be done be- 
fore the dew is quite off of the grapes in the early 
morning ; then, when the grapes have become so 
dry as to lose their ashy appearance, some being a 
little too green and some quite dry enough, they 
are, after removing those entirely too green, slid 
from the tray into large sweating boxes, having a 
thick sheet of paper between about every twenty- 
five or thirty pounds of raisins; then removed to 
the store-room, where they should remain two weeks 
or more. When ready to pack, it will be found 
that the too moist ones have parted with their sur- 
plus moisture, which has been absorbed by the 
stems and drierraisins. The stems are now tough 
and the raisins soft and ready to pack. They are 
carefully placed in packing frames made of iron or 
steel. The large and fair ones ° 
being placed carefully in the 
bottom of the frames, the 
surplus stems and imperfect 
berries cut away, then the 
average raisins are arranged in 
and weighed, placing five 
pounds in each frame, pressed 
enough to make them firm in 
the frame, but not enough to 
break the skin. They are then 
transferred to the packing- 
boxes by the aid of the mova- 
ble bottom to “the frame. 

The complaint is sometimes 
made that the California rai- 
sins have tough skins, too 
large and too many seeds, lose 
flavor in cooking, lose their 
bloom, and do not keep well. 
The most of these objections 
arise from an _ imperfect 
knowledge of the best varie- 
ties from which to make 
them. If Californians would 
confine themselves to varie- 
ties which centuries of ex- 
perience have proved to be 
best in Europe, there would f 
be more satisfaction in the re- j 
sult. Cultivation, irrigation, 
local climate, kind of soil, and 
exposure to the sun, all have 
an influence in modifying the 
characteristics of any one va- 
riety. Virgin soil and vigor 
of vine may make the seeds 
fuller,as it does in the cereals, 
but it should not, other things 





being equal, make skins thicker, but the contrary. ; 


As a soil for raisins, a rich, sandy loam is pre- 
ferred; the climate should be warm; the soil 
moist ; winter irrigation in average years is quite as 
important as summer in our dry valleys. For 


safety against many kinds of insect pests, the | 
| plum, etc., by its large, glossy, heart-shaped leaves. 


phylloxera especially, a location is desirable where 
water is plenty and evenness of land surface permits 
winter submersion. 


In such favorable locations a | 


larger berry, thinner skin, better yield, etc., will be | 


the result. The vines are planted eight by eight 


feet in many locations, but growers of the greatest 
experience prefer a greater distance apart; some 
plant eight feet by ten feet, some ten by ten feet, 
thus giving greater vigor to each vine, enabling it 
to resist enemies of all kinds much more surely. 


) 


An Almost Forgotten Fruit—The Apricot, 


One need not be very old to recollect when the 
apricot was a common fruit, and, in its season, 
abundant even in small places. Some thirty years 
ago the Apricot grew less common, and is now go 
rare that when occasionally offered in the City 
fruit stores it arrests attention, and many even 
ask the name of the strange fruit. Indeed the few 
offered come chiefly from California, and bring a 
very high price. The cause of this disappearance 
of the apricot in the older States, is not due to any 
conditions of climate, but to the prevalence of the 
curculio, which has so interfered with the cultiya- 
tion of the plum. Means were at once taken to save 
the plums, but it was not known that the same in- 
sect was destroying the apricot, and the remedy 
was not applied. Now that we can have plums in 
spite of the “Little Turk,’’ the apricot should be 
restored to its former place among our fruits. The 
apricot was formerly placed in a distinct genus 
(Armeniaca), but botanists now include the plum, 
cherry, peach, and apricot, in one large genus, 
Prunus, and the apricot is named Prunus Armeniaca, 
The present specific, and the former generic name, 
both indicate that Armenia was thought to be the 
native country of the apricot. Recent travellers 
have failed to find any evidence that the tree is in- 
digenous to that country. In the latest work on 
the origin of cultivated plants (Decandolle, L’ori- 
gine des Plantes Cultivées), the author finds that the 
weight of evidence is in favor of China as the orig- 
inal home of the apricot. While the fruit is men- 





‘THE APRICOT. 


tioned by the early Greek and Roman writers, the 
records of China, some three thousand years before 
the Christian era, show that the fruit was known 
to the celestials at that early period. The apricot 
forms a small tree, not over twenty feet high, and 
is readily distinguished from the related peach, 


These are shown in the engraving, and also the 
general appearance of the fruit. It is the earliest 
of all fruit trees to flower, and on this account its 
fruiting is sometimes prevented by late spring 
frosts. In bloom it is very showy; its flowers, 


| either pure white or tinted like those of the peach, 


are in great abundance. The fruit varies from 
an inch and a half to two and.a half inches in di- 


| ameter, with the general aspect of the peach, and 
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like it, usually has a more or Jess distinct “ suture ” 
on one side. It differs greatly from the peach in 
its stone, which is quite smooth, like that of the 
plum. The skin is downy, much more so in some 
varieties than in others. Having been so long in 
cultivation, many varieties have been produced, in 
some of which the flesh adheres to the stone, and in 
others is free; as in the almond, the kernel is 
sweet or bitter in different varicties. The flesh of the 
apricot is much like the peach in texture, but very 
unlike it in flavor. Coming in just after cherries and 
before early peaches, the apricot is very acceptable. 
It is valued not only for the dessert, but for can- 
ning, drying, etc., and it should be restored to its 
place among our popular fruits. If the same 
method was followed as with the plum—a syste- 
matic daily jarring of the trees, and catching the 
curculios on a cloth, the fruit may be again abun- 
dant. In the nurseries the apricot is budded upon 
the seedling apricots, and also on plum, peach 
and almond stocks. The plum is best for this, es- 
pecially for planting in heavy soils. By shortening 
in the yearly growth as with the peach, the apricot 
will form a compact head, and be more fruitful. 
The tree is sometimes trained against walls and 
buildings. When this is done, it should be on the 
side least exposed to the sun. Our best nurseries 
offertwenty or more varieties. Fora small garden, 
Downing recommends “Large Early,’’ ‘‘ Breda,”’ 
the ‘‘Peach Apricot,’’ and ‘*Moorpark.” For 
a cold climate, he selects ‘“‘Red Masculine,” 
“Roman,” and “ Breda.’? Let us have apricots. 


The Sweet Gum Tree. 
—>>_—_ 

We trust that the recently awakened interest in 
forestry—the planting of trees to grow timber— 
will also call attention to the value of our native 
trees for ornamental purposes. If one who wishes 
to plant them to beautify his grounds consults a 
nursery catalogue, he finds that the greater share 
of the trees now offered are of foreign origin, 
while our most ornamental native trees are difficult 
to procure. Among the most desirable trees for 





ornamental purposes, is the Sweet Gum (Liguidam- 
bar styracifiva), and in New York and New Jersey, 
is often called Bilsted. ‘This tree is found west- 
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Fig. 1.—-FLOWERS AND FRUIT OF SWEET GUM. 


ward to Jllinois, and southward to Texas and Mex- 
‘eo. It forms a large tree, sixty feet or more high, 
tnd two or three feet in diameter. The old trees 
have a deeply furrowed bark, similar to that of 
some oaks. Its young branches are winged with 
wide longitudinal ridges of a corky growth. The 
leaves are rounded in their general outline, but 
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deeply divided into five and sometimes seven 
pointed lobes, which give them a striking, star-like 
appearance ; they are of a dark-green color anda 
firm texture. Inautumn they assume a deep pur- 
plish red, and are so showy, that the tree is worth 
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Fig. 2.—a YOUNG SWEET GUM TREE. 


planting for the beauty of its autumn foliage. The 
flowers of the Sweet Gum are of two kinds, both 
very small. The staminate or male flowers are in 
small conical clusters which soon fall. The pis- 
tillate, or fertile flowers, are in globular clusters, 
which ripen into a spherical head, made up of 
beaked capsules which open to let out the small 
seeds. Figure 1 shows the ripe fruit and the pistil- 
late flowers, and figure 2 gives the port of the tree 
when young. Both its generic name, Liguidambar, 
and its specific name, styraciflua, have reference to 
a quality only manifested in warm countries. In 
Louisiana and in Mexico it has exuded, when 
wounded, a sort of balsam like Styrax, which is de- 
ficient in the tree grown in the Northern States. 
As a timber tree, the Sweet Gum does not hold a 
high rank. Its wood is compact and fine-grained, 
it has a pleasing reddish color, and takes a fine 
polish. It is only of value for inside work, as it is 
very perishable when exposed. The tree cannot be 
recommended for economical planting, as we have 
so many better kinds, but as an ornamental tree, 
it is one of the finest, and in making a select col- 
lection of trees, this should not be over-looked. 


A Change in the Color of Indian Corn. 
pee 

Mr. Edward B. Bates, Worcester Co., Md., com- 
municates the following experience: ‘‘‘I have al- 
ways considered yellow to be the original color of 
Indian corn. In 1882, my white corn, from clean 
seed with no chance of mixture, gave me about 
two ears of red corn in every fifty bushels, and this 
was remarkably even in its distribution in the 
field. In 1883, I took the best of this red corn and 
planted fourteen rows, two hundred and thirty- 
seven hills in length. These were immediately be- 
tween pure white and pure yellow varieties, the 
white was on the west and north, that being the 
direction from which all mixing or crossing comes 
in this locality. When the corn was husked the 
red corn had nearly all become yellow.. According 
to the usual mode of crossing here, if any change 
occurred it should have been to white; not more 
than a hundred hills produced red corn, and that 
quite scattered. In my white corn there was not 
a single redear.”” Mr. B.’s inference from this oc- 
currence is, that ‘‘ the original color of corn is yel- 
low, and that white is a sport caused and estab- 
lished by cultivation. That the red is aninterme- 
diate step in returning to the originalcolor. In se- 
lecting the red corn of 1882, I only eliminated all 
that was inclined to revert to the original color.— 
What does the American Agriculturist think of it ?”’ 

As Indian corn is not known in the wild state we 
have no means of knowing the original color, 
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Bonafous, in his work ‘‘The Natural History of 
Maize,’’ states that he has had the colored kinds 
keep true for ten consecutive years, and mentions 
a white kind that had been cultivated for more than 
a century without change. In a plant that has 
proved itself so variable as corn, and has been cul- 
tivated so long under many opportunities for cross- 
ing to occur, such variations are to be expected. 
Mr. B. asks the question : ‘Does not yellow corn 
cross more readily and affect more strongly the 
white, than the white does the yellow?’ This is. 
a question upon which we should like evidence, 
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The Maiden-Hair Fern, 
—_——~>-—- 

A lady writes us that. while she succeeds with 
other ferns in her fern-case, all her attempts at 
growing the most graceful of our native ferns—the 
Maiden-hair—have failed, and she asks how to sue- 
ceed with it. Fern-cases are expected to be at 
their best in winter. In order to have them showy 
at this season, the ferns must be evergreen species, 
either native or foreign. Many of our native ferns 
appear in spring, make their growth, and die down 
at the end of the season. The Maiden-hair is one 
of these. If it is taken up in summer and planted 
in the fern-case, it will die down as winter ap- 
proaches, and there is no help for it. The Mai- 
ded-hair fern can best be cultivated in an out- 
door fernery. A lot of stones, with earth from 
the woods among them, in a shaded place, will al- 
low lovers of ferns to grow them with very little 
trouble. In making a rock-work like this, take 
care that all the pockets of. woods earth connect 
with the soil below, else they will dry out. The 
Maiden-hair fern is quite common in rich, moist 
woods, as far south as North Carolina. Its frond, 
at the top of a slender, black, polished stalk, is 
handsomely divided, with its divisions of a pale 
green color. Our species is Adiantum pedatum. 
The generic name, Adiantum, is from the Greek, 
meaning unwetted, as the fronds repel rain-drops. 
An allied European species has long been used in 
France to make a syrup called capillaire, much 
used for coughs, ete. Our species will answer the 
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“A 
THE MAIDEN-HAIR FERN. 
same purpose. It yields to boiling water consid- 
erable mucilage and a bitter principle. The genus 
Adiantum is a large one ; some of its species from 
tropical countries are among the most beauti- 
ful ornaments of our hot-houses. Some of the’ 
exotic species are much larger than ours, and, 
being perennial, may be grown with success, 
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A Corner Bracket. 
—— > 

A large bracket, fastened to the wall in a corner 
in such a manner that it is capable of supporting 
considerable weight, is very useful and answers 
many purposes of a small stand. As supports, 
screw firmly to the wall two narrow pieces of board, 
an inch thick, at any desired hight ; two and a half 
feet from the floor, or the hight of an ordinary 
stand, is convenient. The shelf may project twelve 





A CORNER BRACKET. 


to eighteen inches from the inner corner, with 
rounded front. The cover may be of any material 
preferred. Cut one piece for the top and a straight 
piece, ten to twelve inches deep, according to the 
size of the bracket, and long enough to go around 
its front. Trim this piece with a band of a con- 
trasting color about two and a half inches wide; 
finish the lower edge with fringe, and seam the 
two pieces together. Cut the cover for the top two 
inches larger than the board, so that it can be 
drawn down over the edge and tacked on the 
wrong side. To prevent its tipping by any weight, 
fasten to the wall with a small piece of leather or 
strong muslin, under the inside corner of the top. 
Dark-red felt, with a band of deep-gray or brown 
plush, makes a pretty cover. The good part of a 
worn-out coat can often be used. Many kinds of 
gray or brown cloth are very good on the wrong 
side, after the right side is quite worn and faded, 
and by cleaning and pressing it may be made to 
look almost as well as new cloth. A band of em- 
broidered canvas may be used in place of the plush, 
or some pattern may be worked directly on the 
stuff, If in a bedroom where there are window 
curtains of chintz, the bracket may be covered to 
match, leaving off the band around the front and 
finishing off the lower edge with fringe, or a plait- 
ing of the chintz. Mrs. BusYHAND. 
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House-Furnishing. 


A lady of limited means, but of rare taste, whose 
touch molded almost everything into something 
beautiful, and whose success in all practical mat- 
ters pertaining to every-day home life made her an 
oracle to the young and inexperienced, recently 
said: “‘I have never coveted any lady’s jewels, 
silks, and laces, or even her position in ‘society;’ 
but Lam afraid I have sadly broken the Tenth Com- 
mandment when I have seen the beautiful, well- 
ordered homes of some of my friends, where every 
department seemed complete and filled with all 
that could be desired for health, comfort and 
beauty.”” There are thousands of ladies with the 
same Jongings, and who, if they have an extra five 








dollars, would much rather spend it for home deco- 
ration than on dress for themselves. It is possible 
with limited income to make a very modest home 
more attractive than a much richer one, and its in- 
fluence on the family, especially upon children, 
cannot be estimated. Such a home does more to 
form the character for good, than the teachings or 
discipline of parents. We would like occasionally 
to help those trying to make pleasant, cheery 
homes, who have not the means to employ a pro- 
fessional decorator, but whose own heads and 
hands must design and do all. For these comforts 
we would say: A home where the furnishing of 
each room has been thought out and perhaps 
worked out by mother and daughters, has a value 
to father and sons far beyond one committed to 
some stranger to ‘‘ furnish throughout as stylish as 
possible,” at any cost. Its influence does not cease 
when it is broken up, but reaches down through 
generations in other homes. 

Harmony of color is of the first importance in 
furnishing. Not that walls, carpet, curtains, chairs, 
etc., should be of the same color; that would make 
a room cold and uninviting. There should be two 
or three colors in a room, but these should harmo- 
nize. If one is conscious that she has no eye for 
color, she should consult some one of known taste 
before purchasing -articles which, although by 
themselves might be desirable, would perhaps 
if placed with others spoil the effect of the whole, 
and be a disappointment to be endured for years. 
A carpet for instance should not be purchased 
without considering what the color of the paint 
is; and so of the sofa and chairs, if they are up- 
holstered. A carpet is like tre background of a 
picture, it brings into effect the whole. Styles 
for carpets have entirely changed within a few 
years. Patterns of huge bouquets of impossible 
flowers used to be seen almost everywhere; now a 
very small, set figure, so small as to look almost 
like a plain color at a little distance, is in much 
better taste. This may be enlivened by a border of 
bright colors. The lovely pearl and gray grounds, 
with vines or tracery of a darker shade, and bright 
borders of Persian patterns, are very desirable, and 
look well with almost everything. The fashion of 
staining floors black-walnut color for a yard or more 
around the walls, and having a square of bordered 
carpet in the centre, is gaining ground, and much 
liked for the pretty style and the convenience of 
taking it up for cleaning. It is also economical. 
There are now plain, ingrain carpetings, in solid 
colors, called ‘filling’? which are used around 
these center rugs, instead of staining the ficor. 
We have seen parlors carpeted with dark, turquoise- 
blue filling, with Persian rugs over them, not in any 
set or regular order. The effect was very good. 

Curtains are a very important part of furnishing. 
Of course there must be shades. There ought to 
be drapery, however simple; no one thing adds 
more to the pleasant, cheery look of a room. 
Shades are now rarely white, but tinted, either 
gray, cream, or old-gold color. They should never 
be of a very deepshade. Many use red for the din- 
ing-room, but that color is better suited to some 
public place. A fringe about two and one-half 
inches wide finishes the bottom. For drapery there 
are many beautiful and artistic patterns in Notting- 
ham lace, which is low-priced and durable. They 
may be selected to look so like real lace that they 
can hardly be distinguished from it. The yellowish 
tint should be chosen, and in light patterns. Linen 
scrim, with inserting and edging of guipure lace, 
is always handsome. Simple cheese cloth, plain or 
figured muslin, or cretonne, are all pretty. Heavy 
fabrics should be used only in large and richly 
furnished rooms. They may be used with good 
effect for portieres, to hide or replace a door, or to 
separate rooms. Heavy lambrequins are not in 
style. Curtains are hung with rings on poles of 
brass or wood, and the lambrequin, if any, is 
straight across, narrow or broad, embroidered, or 
trimmed with fringe, or it may be a simple plaiting. 
Mantel lambrequins are a plain scarf across the 
front, with decorated ends hanging low. There is 
often, as a back ground for ornaments above the 
mantel, a curtain, plain or plaited, of the material 








of the lambrequin, about half a yard wide, hung 
upon a rod with rings. This may be of velvet 
paper, beaded by a narrow gilt molding. Halls 
are no Jonger the barren entrances to the home, 
but are a part of it. Old and quaint chairs look 
well here, and if there is a window, a drapery cur- 
tain with a large plant on a small stand, is very 
pretty. An ornamental umbrella stand is often 
seen in halls, instead of the old heavy marble-top 
stand. We will go farther into the home at some 
future time. ETHEL Stone, 
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Drop-leaf Tables, 


Tables of a single leaf hinged to the wall are very 
convenient, and should be in much more general 
use. They are useful in almost any room in the 
house, and can be of any desired size. A simple 
small desk, for a dictionary or other reference 
book, a writing or study desk, a temporary shelf 
for plants, a kitchen table, ete., may each be con- 
structed in this manner, and be of the breadth and 
length required for the use for which they are de- 
signed, or that the space will allow. When not in 
use, they can be dropped down or turned up against 
the wall, or be so arranged as to be removed en- 
tirely. A correspondent sends the sketch of 
one in his own kitchen, made thus: ‘‘ A double- 
beaded strip, about three inches wide, an inch 
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A CONVENIENT WALL TABLE. 


thick, and about three and a half feet long, is firmly 
attached to the wall, about thirty inches above the 
floor. A drop-leaf eighteen inches wide is strongly 
hinged to this, and supported by a swinging leg, or 
by side chains, indicated by the dark lines. The 
chains are more secure and reliable. When not in 
use, it is raised and held against the wall by a but- 
ton. Neatly made, it is not unsightly, and is very 
useful in baking, washing dishes, etc.’’—Unless 
very strong, it would hardly be firm enough for 
such heavy work. We have used such a table sup- 
ported by stout irons wire for a long time. 
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A Home-made Lounge. 
ee 
Many things can be made for the kitchen at little 
expense, which will add greatly to its comfort and 
attractiveness, A lounge is almost as restful toa 
weary woman as a rocking chair, and may well be 
in every Kitchen large enough to hold one. Here 
is one which serves not only as a lounge, but as a 
repository for many things required in the house- 





A CHEAP LOUNGE, 


hold. It was, to begin with, a box six feet long, 
about two feet wide, and fourteen inches high, as, 
to be comfortable, it should be low and wide. To 
the top a cover was fitted, hung with hinges at the 
back. Four casters were added to the corners. 
For a covering, a pretty, cheerful cretonne was 
chosen, as this material is durable, if of good qual- 
ity, and it does not absorb and retain dust, like 
most woollen cloths. Of course any material can be 
used, old dresses often making effective coverings, 
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If there is not enough of one material to cover all 
alike, the valance can be different. A patchwork 
cover might be pretty. First, tack on the valance, 
just deep enough to clear the floor. Begin at one 
of the back corners ; make a little fold in the cloth 
every two inches, and tack to the upper edge of 
the box. These folds will give the necessary full- 
ness to make the valance hang well. For the 
cover, make a tick of coarse canvas, or something 
similar, a little larger than the top of the box. Fill 
with straw, curled shavings, stripped husks, or 
something similar; feathers may be used by those 
who have and prefer them. To hold the tick firmly, 
take a stout cloth of any kind, new, or that pre- 
viously used for other purposes, and tack it along 
one side of the cover; draw it tightly over the tick, 
and tack to the other side, fastening the ends sim- 
ilarly. Now add the final covering, which should 
be wide and long enough to extend down over the 
opening, upon the valance. It can be fastened to 
the cover edges with brass-headed nails, or plain or 
tinned furniture tacks. The tacks may be covered, 
if desired, with a running cord, sewed on. The 
corners may be finished, if one wishes, with a bow 
of ribbon, or cord and tassel. A pillow may be 
made of the same materials as the tick, or a common 
pillow be used with a tick like the lounge covering. 
If the end be set in a corner or against a wall, the 
pillow will be held in place, Bedding and many 
other articfes may be stored inside the spacious box. 





A Home-made Fernery. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
—__—— >. 

If you have a north window in which you cannot 
grow flowering plants satisfactorily, make a fernery 
for it. Ferns, and other plants which do well in 
ferneries, delight in shade, and with them a north 
window can be rendered very pleasant for all fond 
of delicate plants. To watch the development of 
the tiny fronds into long and airy plumes, is a con- 








A BOX FOR FERNS. 


stant delight to the lover of nature. A fernery can 
be made at home-that will answer all purposes, 
without being expensive. For the foundation have 
a zinc pan made at least six inches deep. Most pans 
for ferns are too shallow to give the roots much 
chance to spread, and the plants are likely to be 


~erowded. Provide a box as deep as the pan, and 


large enough for it to set in. One of inch boards, 
sides and bottom, will be strong enough to allow 
moving the case, when filled, without wrenching it. 
Groove the upper inside corner of the four side 
pieces, to admit the glass. Then make four posts 
for the corners, long enough to rise at least eighteen 
inches above the box, and groove the inside cor- 
ners. Around the top of these put a rail, grooved 
on its lower inside corner. The frame, when 
properly made, with the grooves matching, will 
let glass slip into its place on the sides and ends. 
They can be secured by glazier’s tins. If you pre- 
fer a flat-top case, cut a groove in each upper in- 
side corner of the top rail, and have the glass cut 
to fit. I prefer one with a roof-like covering, 
This form needs three sets of rafters, which can be 
fitted to the top-rail. This will require two tri- 
angular pieces of glass, to fill the space at the ends 
between top rail and rafters ; the end rafters as well 
as top rails must be grooved, to form a sash for 





these pieces. To the lower end of these rafters fit a 
piece of wood, projecting a little above their upper 
flat edge, to support the glass which is to cover the 
case. <A ridge-piece is also needed. The accom- 
panying sketch will, I think, explain the whole. 
Cut the grooves for the glass so that, when placed 
together, it will serve as asash. Fasten the frame 
with long, slender nails. Paint thoroughly. The 
box looks well with a heavy molding at the bot- 
tom, and a lighter one at the top, though this is 
not necessary. The joints will probably not be air- 
tight, and the plants will do all the better for that. 
Another article will tell how my home-made fernery 
is stocked with ferns and other plants, and how it 
is managed. 


About Coughs and Colds. 


MRS. LUCY RANDOLPH, WOODSTOCK, VA. 
ee eae 

Coughs and colds are prevalent now, especially 
among children, too often from the ignorance or 
carelessness of their elder guardians. Many moth- 
ers appear to accept with resignation the repeated 
and violent colds from which their children suffer 
as providential and unavoidable. <A cold is by no 
means always due to exposure. Indigestion, con- 
stipation, a lack of scrupulous cleanliness, the un- 
wise habit of sleeping in much of the clothing worn 
during the day, unaired bed chambers—all, or any 
of these things may have far more to do with your 
child’s tendency to cold than the keenest breath of 
the bracing winter air. And in great measure 
these things are under your control. Mothers 
should understand that it is a fact, whether they can 
see how it is or not, that numerous colds and sore- 
throats are directly traceable to indigestion and 
dietetic errors. Quantities of greasy food, fried 
meats, pastry, and the like, ill-ventilated rooms, 
and continued constipation, have to answer for 
many cases of croup, and putrid sore throats. All 
these things weaken the system and render it far 
less able to resist changes of temperature.—Give 
every bedroom a thorough airing every day, more 
especially if several children are obliged to sleep 
together, or with their parents. This is to be 
avoided, if possible: if not, always lower a window 
slightly from the top—or if this cannut be done, 
raise it from below. There is frequently bad air 
enough generated and breathed in the sleeping 
apartment of a family with small children, to sup- 
ply them all not only colds, but with a number of 
so-called ‘* malarious’’ diseases, to last a year, per- 
haps longer. Neglect of bathing is another prolific 
source of colds. A child from three to ten years 
old should certainly receive an entire bath twice a 
week in winter. A warm bath at night, taking 
special care to avoid any chill after, will frequently 
break up a sudden cold. Keep children from play- 
ing in chilly, unused rooms in autumn and winter 
weather. Let them play out of doors as much as 
possible, taking care to have their feet warm and 
dry. A flannel suit and rubber overshoes will of- 
ten save much cough medicine and doctor’s bills. 
Keep them warmly clad, but do not be content with 
thick coats and worsted hoods, while short skirts 
barely cover their knees, leaving the limbs chilled. 








A Sand-Paper Block. 
eee 
Sand-paper is put up by the manufacturers in 
quires of sheets nine by eleven inches in size, As 
used by many workmen, nearly a fourth of each 





Fig. 1. 


sheet is wasted by folding and crumpling over im- 
properly shaped blocks. A convenient block for 
use (fig. 1), and permitting the use of all the paper, 
is here described. Make a wedge-shaped piece of 
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hard-wood, one and a half inch thick, three 
inches wide, and five and one-quarter inches long, 
tapering from the head to a sharp edge. Cut a V- 
shaped hollow across the head. Fit a piece three 
inches long, of hard-wood, exactly to this hollow. 





Fig. 2. 


Insert in the head a wood or porcelain drawer knob 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, fastening it 
securely by a long screw. Cut a sheet of sand- 
paper into three equal parts, three by eleven inches. 
Fold under three-sixteenth inch at each end of a 
strip, and put them under the head-piece by loosen- 
ing the same. Tightening the screw will hold it 
fast and smooth for work. A common wood screw 
may be used in place of the knob, but is not as con- 
venient, as it must be turned by a screw-driver. 





Line Carving. 
—= > -- 
An improved tool for line carving can be made 
from a veining tool or smallest fluting gouge. 
Heat the end red hot over a spirit lamp or in the 





Fig.—a TOOL FOR LINE CARVING. 


fire carefully, not to overheat or rust it. Bend it 
under and back like fig. 1, so that it will cut with 
a draw motion. Do not forget to retemper it. 
Two sizes of this shape, one-eighth and three- 
sixteen inches wide, with a straight one-quarter 
inch fluting gouge and a three-eighth inch flat 
sweep gouge are all the tools necessary for quite 
elaborate patterns. A boy can learn to carve orna- 
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Fig. 2.—A DESIGN FOR LINE CARVING. 











mental lines in a few minutes with this tool, with- 
out danger of running away from the pattern. 
Suppose it is required to line carve a design like 
fig. 2 for the front of a wall pocket. With pencil 
and ruler mark the center of the piece to be orna- 
mented, and other guide lines if necessary. 
Sketch the pattern with pencil lines on the surface. 
Fasten the piece to be carved so that it can easily 
be turned about if desired. Carve the principal 
lines of the pattern, after which the details can be 
cut with the tool best adapted to the design. Full 
sized designs on paper can be easily transferred to 
the wood by pricking through the paper witha 
needle. Line carving, as a means of decorating 
surfaces, offers an infinite variety of designs, and is 
easily learned. Artistic designs suitable for the 
purpose have long been used by tae book-binders 
and ornamental painters. A little study of any 
figure will enable the carver to reproduce it off- 
hand at will. Then with chisel in hand, mest bean- 
tiful decorations can be produced in a few minutes, 
when the surface of the wood is of a color to 
strongly contrast with the lines, cut through it. . 
When the surface is the same as the under part, as 
in solid walnut, the lines may be gilded or painted, 
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How to Make a Toboggan. 
—~<— 

The following description of a Toboggan with 
sketches is sent us by Henry M. Weld, aged fourteen 
years: Toboggans were first made by the Indians, 
who used them because they cover much snow, 
and tbus support a very heavy weight without 
breaking the crust or pressing into the soft snow. 
They are very light to handle, as one six feet long, 
eighteen inches wide and three-eighths inch in 
thickness, weighs only twelve or-fifteen pounds, 
They chiefly are made in Canada, where they are 
much used for coasting. I have had some exper- 
ience with them and will relate it. I had an oak 









































Fig. 1.—TOBOGGAN BEFORE BENDING. 


board, seven feet long and fifteen inches wide, 
planed down to three-eighths of an inch thick, but 
would have preferred one a foot longer and three 
inches wider. I soaked about two feet of one end 
in hot water until flexible, and then bent it around 
a round block of wood about a foot in diameter 
and fastened it so as to make a curve about three- 
quarters of a circle, leaving it to dry and harden. 
For an eight-foot board there should be seven cross 
pieces as long as the sled is wide, and about thirteen 
inches apart, and two side pieces running from the 
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2.—HOW CROSS-PIECES AND RAVES ARE FASTENED. 


back of the sled to about two feet from the front. 
These should be fastened over the ends of the 
cross pieces. My cross pieces were made of hick- 
ory sticks worked about three-quarters of an inch 
square, and the side pieces of a straight hickory 
stick of about the same width, split in two. To 
fasten them on, the first cross. piece should be laid 
down at least an inch from the back, and then the 
holes marked for fastening it on, four at eack end 
and two at one-third the width of the board from 
each side. Dothe same thing for each cross piece, 
and bore the holes. I used a small gimlet, and fas- 





Fig. 3.—TOBOGGAN COMPLETE. 


tened on the strips with copper wire. Whenall the 
holes are bored, turn the board bottom side up and 
cut grooves between the pairs of holes and parallel 
to the sides, for the binding wire or cord to fit iato 
so as not to be cut by snow or ice or stop the sled. 
All the cross pieces are fastened by the holes near- 
est the center except the front one, which is at- 
tached to the opposite side from the others, so that 
when the board is bent over it will be on the upper 
side. It is well to have the second cross piece from 
the front end made a little longer than the width 
of the sled to fasten the line to draw it by. 
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The side pieces, or raves, are fastened on over 
the ends of the cross sticks. These are tied to the 
cross sticks through the four holes bereath so as to 
hold the cross pieces as well as the raves firmly. 
The bottom, as soon asremoved from the log, is 


tightly tied to the third cross piece with wire | 


or strips of leather, always leaving the knots or 
twists on the upper side, and if wire so that the 
ends will not catch the clothes. The drawing rope 
is fastened to the second cross piece and your sled 
is ready for thesnow. Oak board is best, but if not 
available,hickory or ash willdo. Never take a dry or 
well-seasoned board, as I did, for it is sure to crack 
in bending. Thissled is steered with astrong stick 
four feet long, pointed at each end, held in front. 





About St. Valentine’s Day. 
BY ISABEL SMITHSON. 
—_— 

In one of the principal squares of grand old 
Rome, stands an ancient stone gate-way, known as 
the Porta del Popolo, or Gate of the People.—lIt is 
nearly sixteen hundred years old, and when first 
built was named the Porta Valentine, or Valentine’s 
Gate, because it led to the church of St. Valentine. 
—This seems to be a strange beginning for an ac- 
count of the pretty festival of lace paper and span- 
gles, and gay lover’s-knots; yet true, that to find 
out the meaning of the little rhyme, 

**On the 14th of February fine, 
I take you for my Valentine,” 
we must go tothat ancient city which was once the 
mistress of nations, the queen of the pagan world. 
In those earlier days the Jast half of February was 
held as a religious festival, and the fifteenth day, 
which was dedicated to Juno the queen of Heaven, 
and Pan the god of forests and streams, was 
known as the Feast of Juno Februata.—Oue of the 
customs was for young men and maidens to meet, 
dressed in their best, when each girl’s name would 
be written down separately, and then all these 
names were shaker well together ina box. Next, 
each young man drew out a name, and to the girl 
who chanced to fall to his lot he would give pretty 
presents and offer himself as partner in the danc- 
ing and feastings which followed. The reason for 
fifteenth of February, was that the birds were sup- 
posed to choose their mates on that day. In Italy 
of course warm weather begins much earlier than 
with us.—This drawing of names was a very amus- 
ing affair, and would have been a harmless one 
had not the merry-makings generally ended in 
rioting and drinking, as indeed all pagan festivities 
were nearly sure to do.—So when Rome began to 
be a Christian city, the pastors of the church did 
all they could to stop the festival, but they found 
this very difficult because the young people were 
devoted to it, and the drawing of names was long 
continued even among Christians. There were 
some changes made, however. The day was called 
St. Valentine’s, and the names drawn were known 
as valentines. The date was also afterwards alter- 
ed from the fifteenth tothe fourteenth of February. 

St. Valentine himself, whose name is now asso- 
ciated with pleasant surprises and Joving messages, 
was a faithful pastor of the “early Christians,’’ and 
lived in Rome during the third century. The pa- 
gan emperor, Claudius II., ordered that all persons 
avowing themselves Christians should be tortured 
and put to death, and Valentine went about among 
his flock, cheering the frightened ones, praying 
with the dying, and burying the dead. For this he 
was thrown into prison himself, and refusing to be- 
come an idolator, he was cruelly beaten with clubs 
and then beheaded on February 14th, which 
chanced to be the eve of the feast of Juno Februata 
—hence the change of name and date of the pagan 
festival—and this is all the good brave old man 
had to do with the custom still bearing his name. 

In the seventeenth century the bishop of Geneva, 
Francis of Sales, put a final stop to the practice of 
drawing girls’ names on St. Valentine’s Day, but al- 
lowed the people instead to write the names of 
saints, or holy men and women, on slips of paper 
and after ‘“‘ drawing’? these, try their best to imitate 
the goodness and piety of the owners of the names. 
Thus the pagan ceremony became a Christian one. 
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[Fesrvuary, 


The modern practice of sending poetic messages 
on this day is a very old one, and it is hard to say 
just how and where it began. Chaucer, the first 
great English poet, speaks of it in his works which 
were written in the fourteenth century, and Shake- 
speare and many other poets mention it. The so- 
called “ comic” valentines are of much later origin 
yet let us hope not an American invention “for 
they are as a rule not funny at all, but only coarse 
and ugly, and very apt to hurt the feelings of the 
receiver. In the time of Charles II. it was also the 
fashion in England and Scotland for friends to 
draw each other’s names on St. Valentine’s Day 
and give presents as we do on birthdays. The first 
person known to have sent a written valentine was 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, a brave French noble- 
man, who was taken prisoner by the English at the 
great battle of Agincourt, in 1415. Two hundred 
years after, a grand marriage was celebrated on 
St. Valentine’s Day, when an English princess, 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., was wedded to 
Frederick a German prince, and to this union is 
due the strange fact of the datghter of a German 
family being to-day on the throne of England. 
This wedding was written of by many poets, and 
one named Doune in particular composed a pretty 
poem about it, the first verse of which was : 

“Wail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is! 
All the air is thy diocese ; 
And ail the chirring choristers 
And other birds, are thy parishioners. 








The Doctor’s Talks, 


As I lifted a parcel a few days ago, by means of 
the string, the knot slipped and the parcel became 
undone. I was reminded by this of what an old 
sea-captain said to me when I was a youngster: 
“Every boy ought to be able to cling to a rope by 
his hands, and to tiea square knot.’”’ The clinging 
to a rope is something that most boys learn, with- 
out instruction, but many neglect to learr the 
square knot and go through life tying “ granny 


| knots,’’ as sailors call those knots which do not 
| hold. 


A square knot, the more it is pulled the 
tighter it will bind, and is just as easily made as 
those knots which come apart with a slight strain. 
Not only should every boy learn this knot, but girls 
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Fig. 3. 
HOW TO TIE A SQUARE KNOT. 
also, will find it useful. Shop-keepers have a say- 
ing that: “A woman cannot tie up a parcel, she 
always pins it.’’ To be able to tie-a knot that will 
hold, is an accomplishment quite as useful as many 
that girls learn. The square knot is best for tying 
parcels, and wherever two ropes or pieces of cord 
are to be joined to one another it is one of the safest. 
TO TIE A SQUARE KNOT. 

Take an end of the cord in each hand, and cross 
them, laying the right-hand end, a, over the left- 
hand end, 0, as in fig. 1. Now pass the end, 3, 
over toward you and under. This will bring the 
cords, as in fig. 2; then pass a over }, and through 
the loop, which will bring the parts as in fig. 3. 
By pulling the ends the knot will be closed, 
and no amount of strain will cause it to slip. 

THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

As several young people living in Western States 
have written me about the Aurora Borealis, I think 
that it must have been more frequent there than at 
the East, this winter. These boys especially wish 
to know what causes the Aurora. I am always glad 
to have such questions, as it shows a desire to 
learn, but in this instance, it cannot be satisfied. 
Though many observations have been made, the 
real nature of the Aurora has not been ascertained. 
There are many facts which show that the light is 
due in some manner to electricity, but how, is not 
known. Nor has it been learned why it should ap- 
pear at some times and not at others. During the 
display of the light the compass needle is disturb- 
ed, and also the action of the telegraph; both 
being evidence that the display’ is electrical. 


Fig. 1. 
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BY AGNES (CARR) SAGE. 
_— 

No school for boys in the whole State was more 
justly celebrated than the Rev. Dr. Bird’s, situated 
on the edge of Millbrook, the large stone build- 
ing crowning a high hill on the bank of the 
river, one of the beauties and features of the pretty 
village.—Few outside of the school house walls 
knew of the feud which for months had existed 
among the pupils, or of the battles royal which 
raged in the play-ground, in consequence of ill- 
feeling inthe school-room. It all arose from some 
white mice that George Wilson brought from home 
in September, intending to teach them to perform 
various tricks, and present them on her birthday, 
to Effie Bird, the Doctor’s only daughter. They 
were cunning little creatures, with bright pink 
eyes, and very tame, frisking up and down the cur- 
tains and over the sofa and chairs, but mouse-like, 
when let out of their cage, they would nibble 
whatever their sharp teeth could find. So it hap- 
pened that they one day made sad havoc with a 
handsome copy of Shakespeare, belonging to Ned 
Brewster, one of the head boys, but which George 
had borrowed and carelessly left on his table. 

Ned was furiously angry, and although George 
was his best friend and offered to get him a new 
book, he would accept no apology but went off 
breathing vengeance. He bided his time, however, 
and it was oot until the eve of Effie’s birthday, that 
George, on going to his room, found some one 
had let old Tabby, the family cat, loose in the apart- 
ment, and she had made short work of the poor 
little mice, which all lay dead on the floor, with 
green-eyed Tabby glowering over them. George 
was thunder-struck, and could hardly keep from 
crying over the cruel fate of his pets, and he quickly 
sought Ned, with flashing eyes, and clenched fist. 

“T don’t care,’ said Ned, ‘‘ You had no right 
to bring nasty destructive pests like those into 
the school, and let them destroy our things.” 

“ But it was a mean cowardly trick to set the cat 
upon my mice, as I know you did!” retorted 
George ; and so angry words flew back and forth, 
the boys joining in the argument, until at last the 
school was pretty evenly divided into the ‘‘ Cats” 
on one side, headed by Captain Ned Brewster, and 
the “‘ Mice’? on the other, led by Captain George 
Wilson. All through autumn and early winter 
they annoyed and tormented each other, as only 
school-boys can, fighting with fists, sticks, and 
snow-balls out-doors, and tongues and paper pel- 
lets—known among the scholars as “ spit-balls ’— 
within. So it went on until February Twenty- 
Second, the birthday of the Father of his Country, 
a holiday in the school, when the boys had planned 
a grand snow battle for championship of the school, 

At one end of the long play-ground, three ter- 
races led up to a flower garden, in summer gay 
with bright blossoms, but now covered with a white 
mantle, broken only by the rich dark evergreen 
trees, that bent gracefully under their weight of 
snow. This terrace was known as the ‘‘ ramparts,” 
and it was the ambition of each side to gain pos- 
session, and plant it’s standard on the highest 
point.—It was a perfect winter’s day, clear and 
cold, and the boys were on the play-ground at an 
early hour, preparing the ammunition of well 
packed snow bullets—the “Cats” waving their em- 
blem of a bunch of swamp cat-tails, and the ‘“‘Mice” 
returned it with a flourish of white everlastings, 
called among the country people ‘ mouse-ear,” 
8 bright idea of little Tommy Tucker’s, the wit, if 
not the wisdom of the whole school. 

“Remember, no ice-balls are allowed,’’ said 
George Wilson, as they drew up in line.—‘*Of 
course not, we know the rules of the school, as 
Well as you,’? snapped Ned, for Dr. Bird had strict- 





ly forbidden these dangerous missiles. Sam Cox 
said nothing of the snow-balls he had slyly pre- 
pared with stones in the center, unknown even to 
his Captain, but he called out, ‘‘ the Cats will make 
mince-meat of the Mice to-day, anyway ! ’’—‘‘ We’d 
like to see them,” shouted Tommy Tucker. ‘Our 
Captain’s initials are the same as George Washing- 
ton’s, and he will be ‘ first in war,’ too.” 

‘* Well, mine are the same as Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s,”’ retorted Ned, who was not to be daunted ; 
‘and he was as greata general as Washington, any 
day.”,—‘‘Oh! oh! oh!” cried the Mice, for this 
was too much for the young Americans, and even 
some of the Cats hissed at the idea.—‘‘ Come on,” 
and with me-ows, and squeaks, they started to 
gain the first parapet, contending every inch of 
the way, while the air was white with snow-balls that 
flew thick and fast. How they yelled and strug- 
gled, rubbing each other’s faces, throwing one an- 
other down, rolling in the snow, and almost tearing 
the coats from their backs. It was very exciting, 
but several wounded had been removed from the 
field, with bruises and black eyes, which caused the 
Mice to begin to suspect Sam Cox’s treachery, and 
increased their fury.—But in the very thickest of 
the fray, Ned Brewster suddenly shouted, “See, a 
flag of truce! a flag of truce!’’ which brought all 
to a standstill, and all eyes were turned toward the 
house, from which appeared, crossing the play- 
ground, what might have been taken for a snow 
image, so pale and fair was the young girl who now 
appeared, dressed all in white, a white fur coat 
wrapping her slender form, and a snowy cap 
crowning her long golden hair which floated on the 
wintry breeze, while in one hand she carried a white 
flag. ‘‘Lady Bird!’’ passed through the ranks. 

“Oh! boys, boys; at it again!’ she cried, 
‘‘ when will this dreadful quarrel end ?”—‘‘ When 
Cats and Mice can live in peace together, I expect, 
Lady Bird,’ laughed George Wilson, using the 
girl’s pet name by which she was usually called. 

‘Then we should have a happy family, indeed,” 
she said.—‘‘ But we don’t want any girls here now, 
spoiling our sport!’? growled Sam Cox.—‘‘ For 
shame, shame !’’ and Sam was quickly landed in a 
snowdrift. ‘‘You forget who begged you off, 
when the Doctor was going to expel you,”’ said 
Ned Brewster, severely.—‘‘ And who mends our 
gloves and sews on our buttons,” said George. 

“T shall never forget how kind Effie was when I 
had the fever,’’ said one.—‘‘ Or how she always re- 
members our birthdays, and cheers us up when we 
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are homesick,’’ said another.—‘‘ She is the best 
girl that ever lived: hurrah for Lady Bird !” and 
all lads joined in cheering with hearty good will. 

“Thank you, boys,’ said Effie, while a sbade of 
pink stoleinto hercheeks. ‘‘I have done very lit- 
tle for you ; but I want now to askafavor. AsI 
came up from the village I passed poor old Aunt 
Sukey’s. She is nearly eighty years old, and bent 
over with the rheumatism. She was standing in 
the door, gazing at a great pile of wood the Benevo- 
lent Society had sent her. I stopped to speak to 
her, and she said, “‘Lor! little missis, jest see 
what them ’nevolents hab sent me. Dey mighty 
good, dey is; but Honey, how am old Aunt Sukey 
gwine to cut up dem big logs? Might as well try 
to chop down a tree.””—‘‘I could’nt answer, but I 
thought it would be such a nice way to keep the 





THE MICE IN MISCHIEF 


birthday of so great and good a man as Washing- 
ton, if you boys would go and saw and pile the 
wood up in the shed, so poor black aunty won’t 
have to wade through the snow whenever she 
makes a fire. Will you do it?” 

‘““What’ll become of the great battle then ?”’ 
asked Tom Tucker.—‘‘ We'll have to declare a 
temporary peace,’’ said George. ‘‘ Which do you 
want to do this work, Effie, Cats or Mice, for you 
know we never work together?”—‘‘Oh! both 
parties please join forces for this once.” 

“Tm agreed, if Ned is.’”—‘‘ Very well,” said 
Ned, ‘‘if the fellows are willing.””—“ Yes, yes, any- 
thing to please Lady Bird,’ came from both sides. 
—‘‘ Then, forward march, Cats and Mice to the et- 
tack of the woodpile !’? shouted both captains. So 
arming themselves with borrowed axes, hatchets 
and saws,they marched with military precision down 
the hill, headed by Lady Bird with the white flag. 





> 
THE FLAG OF TRUCE.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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Old Aunt Sukey was much startled to see a bevy 
of rough schoolboys swarming over the fence into 
her little yard—for they scorned entering through 
the gate—but the sight of Effie reassured her, and 
when told their errand her wrinkled old face was 
one bunch of puckers as the tears and smiles 
chased each other across it, and she exclaimed, 
“Bress de dear young gemmans, dey eberyone de- 
serve to be Gineral Washingtons and de President 
ob de United States.”” Meanwhile the boys fell 


vigorously to work chopping and sawing and split- 
ting ; and as ‘“‘ many hands make light work,” the 
great pile rapidly decreased. It was half piled in 
the shed, and most of the boys were resting in the 











tired of this quarrel as lam. Let us shake hands | 


and be friends.’’—Ned hesitated, but Effie took his 
hand and slipped it into George’s, saying, ‘“‘I am 
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sure you will, Ned, since George has shown himself | 


‘first in war, and first in peace,’ ’’—‘‘And first in the 
hearts of his school-fellows,’’ shouted all the boys. 

‘¢T will order a copy of Shakespeare to-morrow,”’ 
said George.—‘‘ And I will send to the city for the 
prettiest white mice to be found,” said Ned.— 
Then every Cat embraced a Mouse, and so on 
Washington’s Birthday the war of the Cats and the 
Mice came to an end forever. Dr. Bird met them 
at the house door, and fairly beamed upon the two 
captains through his gold bowed spectacles as he 
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called a quiet one. The drawing of lots, the choos- 
ing of sides, and all the preparation for playing, as 
well as the game itself, are accompanied by much 
loud talk. One boy is chosen to be the “pillar,” 
and the others are divided into two parties, the 
‘“‘bucks”? and the “riders.”” Lots are drawn, to 
decide which side shall first be the bucks. These 
station themselves in a row, ‘‘ making a back,” as 
in leap-frog. The.pillar does not seem to have 
much to do besides giving the first buck something 
to hold on by, and to see fair play. The riders get 
to their places, leap-frog fashion, and the first 
rider, holding up several fingers, says: ‘ Buck, 
buck, how many horns do I hold up?’ If the first 
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AN OLD GAME FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


kitchen enjoying a plate of Aunt Sukey’s dough- 
nuts when a cry of pain made George Wilson, who 
was wrestling with an uncommonly hard pine knot, 
turn suddenly to see Ned Brewster lying on the 
ground, buried beneath several huge logs which 
had fallen upon him.—‘‘ Oh! kelp,” he groaned ; 
“call the boys !”—Forgetting that this was his 
enemy, George sprang to his assistance, removed 
alone the crushing wood, and helped Ned to rise ; 
but he could not stand. ‘I turned my foot, when 
I slipped,” he said.—‘‘ Lean on me,” said George, 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


| made them a little patriotic speech in honor of the 


day, and then invited all toa feast of good things 
in the dining-room. And at the end of the colla- 
tion Lady Bird approached the two captains, who 
sat side by side, and begged to form a new 


| regiment, to be called the ‘‘ Happy Family Com- 


and all were astonished to see the captain of the | 


Mice helping the chief Cat to the house, taking off | 


his boot and bringing water for Effie to bathe the 
injured: part. Fortunately it did not prove very 
serious, and Ned was able to limp back to the 
school with the others. As they reached the gate, 
he blushed and stammered, “I am much obliged 
to-you, George.””—“ You are welcome, I am sure,”’ 
said Géorge, holding out his hands, “ but as you 
‘won't be able to fight again to-day, don’t you think 
it is time to declare a peace? I believe you are as 





pany,” to which she presented a beautiful blue silk 
banner that she and her mother had made in antici- 
pation of this glad event. On it was embroidered 
a peaceful looking cat with a wee mouse confiding- 
ly nestled between her paws.—The treaty of peace, 
formed at that time, I think was never broken. 





“Buck, Buck, How Many Horns?” 
—>—— 

Old Indian-fighters often say that when an 
Indian is out-yelled he considers himself whipped, 
and gives up the fight. Boys, especially if there is 
a slight dispute about the game, seem to act as if 
the side of the loudest shouters could gain the vic- 
tory, The game of ‘‘ Buck, Buck,’ can hardly be 


| buck guesses the right number, the rider takes 





his place at the rear of the line of bucks, while the 
lucky buck goes to the rear of the riders. The 
second buck now becomes the first one, and takes 
his turn at guessing. If the first buck does not 
guess the number, the first rider goes to the rear 
of the riders, and the buck guesses again at the 
number held up by rider number two, who moves 
up and becomes the first. So it goes on, the bucks 
and riders continually changing, making a lively 
and noisy game, and one that may become rather 
fatiguing to the bucks, should they not have good 
luck in guessing. The artist gives the game as he 
saw it played, and the picture will help in follow- 
ing the changes above described. In some parts of 
the country a variety of this game is called “Jump, 
little nag-tail.”” In this, the bucks are called 
‘“‘nags,’’ and at a signal they rise up, and if the 
riders fall or touch the ground, they take their 
places with the nags. We do not know the rules 
of this game of ‘‘Nag Tail,” which is evidently 
even more rude and noisy than the ‘* Buck, Buck.” 
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OUR RECORD 


Recent Agricultural Inventions, 


It is a familiar observation that the development of 
scientific and mechanical aids to agriculture, during re- 
cent years, has changed and ameliorated the conditions 
of rural life more than all that had been done in that di- 
rection in mapy previous centuries. Especially in this 
country has rural life felt the beneficial effects of the 
social and industrial changes due to the creative activity 
of inventors, particularly American inventors, the larger 
number of whom have been farmers or the sons of far- 
mers. That the future is destined to see changesin the 
means, methods and conditions of rural life, not less rapid 
and revolutionary than those of the immediate past, is 
evident from the increasing fertility of inventors in fields 
of thought having a direct bearing on agriculture and the 
surroundings of those who live thereby. 

Under these circumstances it is naturally becoming 
more and more needful for farmers to know not only in 
a general way what our inventors are doing. but also to 
keep a close watch for all new ideas and devices likely to 
prove helpful to them or to their rivals in the markets of 
the world. This for many reasons—for two especially: 
that they may hold their own in competition with their 
neighbors ; and still more that they may be able to adopt 
promptly for their own advantage, as inventors or 
users, any new inventions of use to them, or any useful 
suggestions that may come from inventions in other 
fields. It often happens that the clever adaptation of a 
device to a use radically different from the one the orig- 
inal inventor intended, has resulted in an invention of 
great pecuniary value. Quite as frequently very prom- 
ising inventions fall short of real success for the reason 
that the inventor lacked a full knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which his invention was to be used, and so 
has missed a pointof vital importance—a point which 
the practical and observant farmer may be just the man 
to supply. Inthe improvements of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, as in every other connection, real 

knowledge and practical skill rightly applied are what 
the world wants most, and is most willing to pay well for. 

In view of these facts, it is believed that in adding to 
the American Agriculturist a new department, to con- 
tain each montb, so faras our space may permit, a re- 
view of such of the Jatest inventions bearing upon rural 
life and affairs, as seem to be of promise, the value of 
our paper to all classes of readers will be materially in- 
creased. In each case our aim will be to give a clear 
statement of the nature and purpose of the invention, 
with so much of the inventor's claims as may appear to 
be of interest to our readers. The illustrations and de- 
scriptions are gotten up entirely at our own expense and 
by our own editors. In all cases our summary wili be 
strictly impartial, and done solely with a view to increas- 
ing the valucof the American Agriculturist to its readers. 


Riding Harrow.—T. L. Cone, Brest, Missouri. 
Nov. 13; No. 289,232. The patented features of this 
harrow are, the rigidly connected tongue-rods, h, h, so 
attached to the two sections of the harrow by the 
swiveled clevis rods, j, j, as to prevent the tongue from 
interfering with the up aud down movements of the ends 





of the harrow; the uprights, d, d@, and the swinging 
hangers of the seat board, and the levers, g, g, by which 
the driver may easily raise either end of the harrow to 
clear the teeth, or pass freely over stones and other low 
obstructions. 


Seed Dropper.—Samuel Dement, Samuel D. 
Palmer, and John A. Palmer, East Lynn, Ill. Nov. 13; 
No. 288,317.—This improvement in seed droppers con- 
sists of certain peculiarities of construction, whereby the 
seed-slide is operated by a spring arm, adapted to give 
way and prevent breakage, should the slide become 
Clogged. In operation the wheels are lowered till their 
points and markers enter the ground. When the ma- 








chine is started, one of the dropping-arms, 3, strikes the 
spring, 4, and carries it forward, turning the arm, d@, and, 
by its connections, carrying the dropping-slide to plant 
two hills of corn or other seed which may be contained 
init. At the same time the marker-blade on the wheel 
marks the place of the hill, and as the machine passes 
on, one of the dropping-arms on the opposite wheel re- 
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peats the movement, and another hill is planted as be- 
fore. The marking points enable the operator to keep 
the rows straight, and the hills at equal distances apart. 
By using the spring-arm to move the slide, the slide is 
started slowly and without shocks, and in case of any 
binding of the slide, the spring-arm gives way, prevent- 
ing breakage or undue strain on any part of the machin- 
ery. The general construction of the machine will be 
readily understood from the cut. 


Cultivator.—J. H. Allen, Wenona, IIl., Nov. 13; 
No. 288,292,—This figure represents one gang of Mr. 





Allen’s improved straddle row cultivator. In operation 
each half of the cultivator is attached to the running 
gear of any two-wheeled machine, so as to fall on oppo- 
site sides of a row of corn or other grain. It will be 
seen by the figure that no two plows run opposite each 
other, thus allowing weeds and like rubbish to escape 
between the plows without clogging the machine. The 
special advantages claimed are due to the use of beams 
of unequal length and curvature, and to the manner of 
attaching the plow feet to the shanks so as to make 
them adjustable. 


Portable Straw-Stacker.—S. H. Garver, 
Decatur, Ill., Nov. 13; No. 288,224.—This invention con- 





sists in a portable frame provided with a pivoting straw 
elevator and a revolving-bruce adjuster, by means of 
which straw may be carried from the threshing machine 











at various angles, both vertical and lateral. The figure 
shows a side elevation of the stacker when in condition 
for use, By turning the lever, g, the pinions may be 
carried to the opposite end of the rack, when the frame, 
a, will rest on the support, s. <A partial revolution of 
the drum, 2, will change the lateral position of the 
straw discharge; or by changing the positions of the 
pinions, p, in the rack. The vertical position of the 
straw discharge may be varied. 


Tile-Laying Plow.—HerbertKing, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Nov. 13; No. 288,344, The object of this inven- 
tion is to providea strong and durable machine for laying 
drain-tiling underground, without opening a ditch, or 





removing any soil. It is to be drawn by horses, and 
consists of three parts ; first, a mole-plow, with two flat 
land sides, two duplex mould-boards, and three cutters 
arranged to cut two distinct furrow-slices, to lift them 
so as to admit the laying of tiling underneath, and then 
replace the soil as the machine advances; second, a sub- 
soil attachment for making a concave furrow-for round 
tiling ; third, a carriage adapted to support the operator, 
carry tiles, govern the plow and regulate the depth of 
the drain. The general construction of the machine, 
and the way it works, are sufficiently shown by the en- 
graving. 


Cyclone-Refuge.—Josepli N. Mileham, Jersey 
City, N. J. Nov. 13, 1883; Letters-Patent No, 288,854. 
—Dwellers in regions subject to tornadoes have learned 
the utility of under-ground resorts in such times of peril, 
when nothing above ground can withstand the terrible 
violence of the wind. Many have saved their lives when 
in the track of awhirlwind by promptly seeking the cel- 





lar; but not unfrequently such places of refuge have 
proved unsafe, being uncovered and exposed to the fury 
of the storm by the removal of the honse bodily, or made 
untenable by falling timbers. Mr. Mileham's invention 
is intended to provide a safer and more convenient ref- 
uge in such emergencies. It consists, as the illnstra- 
tion shows, of a metallic chamber, to be sunk in the 
ground, with proper openings for ingress and exit and 
for ventilation. A cylindrical form is preferred, and as 
the refuge is intended to be water proof as well as wind 
proof, the structure can be used asa cellar or storehouse 
in places exposed to floods. In the engraving, A is the 
door or cover to the man-hole, to be locked by the chain, 
F, which is tightened with the turn-buckle, Z. Theven- 
tilators are marked B and C; the entrance ladder, D. 


Potato Digger.—John Shannon, Wixom, Mich. 
Nov. 20; No. 875.—The figure shows.a plan view of 
this potato digger and gatherer. The bearers of the 
bed-frame of the truck support a digger shaft, which is 























geared to the axle as shown. The digger shaft is armed 
with curved forwardly projecting prongs or teeth, which, 
as the shaft rotates, ere thrust into the ground to dig 
up the potatoes. The potatoes roll down the teeth or 
prongs into the gathering tube, to be carried. by a screw 
conveyor to a basket at the end. The teeth are closer 
set toward the rear, and at their base are doors to the 
gathering tube, which open for the potatoes, and aré at 
once closed by suitable mechanism. The gatherer tabe 
has holes for sifting out the dirt. 4g 
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Metallic Fence Post.—D. R. Scott, Shingle 
Springs, Cal., Nov. 27; No. 289,149.—This patent covers 


an improved screw point and means of anchoring metal- 


lic fence posts, designed to prevent their yielding in 
hilly ground where the upward strain of the wires tends 
to pullthem up. The special novelty of the point lies in 


the thread, which increases in width toward the end of 


the point, and is flat on the upper side. The widening 
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thread gives a better hold on the ground while it does 
not affect the entering capacity of the screw through the 
less compacted soil nearer the surface. The greater re- 
sistance of this form of thread is found especially ad- 
vantageous on the Pacific Coast, where the ground is 
baked in summer and softened by the incessant winter 
rains. Thecharacter of the invention is clearly shown 
inthe cut. The base-piece is cast on the wrought iron 
post. On level ground the anchor bars are not used. 


Crain Harvesting Machine.—George Es- 
ov. 20; No. 288,784. This in- 
vention has reference to that class of machines in which 
the main frame is adjustable vertically with reference to 
the main or ground wheel, from which motion is trans- 
mitted to the operative mechanism of the harvester and 
binder. It consists essentially in combining with the 


main wheel, B, an adjustable main frame, A, and an in- 





termediate arm, Z, journaled at one end around the main 
axle and at the opposite end around the gear shaft, this 
bar having attachments for communicating motion from 
the main wheel to the gear shaft. There are also im- 
provements claimed in the form and arrangement of rack 
plates and other gearing, by which the frame is allowed 
to rise and fall freely and any binding or cramping of the 
parts is prevented. 


Plow Attachments.—Samuel B. Willams, 
Sailor’s Rest, Tenn. Nov. 20; No. 288,904.—This simple 


attachment promises to be useful where the soil is light 








and freeTrom stones. Itis easily attached to the mould- 


board of an ordinary plow, and serves to cut and pulver- 
ize the earth as it leaves the plow, thus saving the labor 


of harrowing. 
Agricultural Machine.—Frederick Nish- 
witz, Millington, N. J., Nov. 20; No. 288,657. This im- 


provement lies in the method of coupling together two 


fully organized machines—seeders, harrowers, or the 
like—by pivotal connections or parallel coupling bars, 
which will permit each machine to move freely within 
certain limits, independently of the other. 


The figure 





shows two harrows so joined. The object of this coup- 
ling of machines is to obviate the difficulties attending 
the use of extra width machines as employed in the 
West, where the need of economizing time and labor 
makes it desirable to treat as wide a swarth or strip of 
soil as possible in one traverse of the machine over the 
field. The coupling of two harrows or cultivators so as 
to allow limited motion forward and backward is not 
new, though Mr. Nishwitz’s mode of doing it appears to 
be new. 


Process and Device for Storing and 
Curing Crain, Hay, Etc.—Oscar W. Kendall, 
Olmstead, Ohio, Nov. 13 ; No. 288,243.—Mr. Kendall’s ob- 
ject is threefold: to provide a process by which grain 
and forage crops generally may be cured in mass, and, 














when cured, baled for transportation without rehandling 
with forks; to provide an inexpensive apparatus that 
may be readily set up in the field so as to avoid the load- 
ing and hauling of the materials in wagons until required 
for transportation ; and to provide apparatus by which 
the material to be cured may be thrown open to the sun 
and covered again when desired without forking, thus 
affording not only facilities for stowing and curing such 
crops but storage as well. This method of treating for- 
age crops is novel, and is designed to obviate the disad- 
vantages attendant upon the curing of themin the cock 
or in winrows, especially in rainy weather, and also the 
risks attending the stowage of imperfectly cured mate- 
rials in stacks or mows, owing to deficient ventilation on 
account of the packing of the materials. In the figure a 
curing stack of ten sections is shown, two of the sections 
being left partly raised to show the device in operation. 
The material to be cured is spread upon the lifting 
frames, B,and held in place by slats and pins, so that it 
cannot settle when the frame is raised. The jointed 
braces, 9, allow the sections to be thrown over outward- 
ly from the center post so as to let the sun in upon the 
material to be cured. The roof of each section is made 
of two boards on a side, permanently fastened together, 
one over the other, so as to batten the joint, The parts 
performing similar offices are interchungeable, and the 
whole may be readily disjointed for compact storage or 
transportation. In operating the device, the frames are 


set up in pairs on opposite: sides of the center post. If | 


the material is to be baled when dry, a suitable number 


of baling slats are put upon the frame; then the material | eB 


is spread on in layers loosely enough to avoid risk of 
overheating; lastly the supporting rods are put on and 
secured, and the frame setup. From time to time the 
frames are lowered for the addition of fresh material 
until they are full enough. When the time for baling 
comes the supporting rods are removed and proper bal- 
ing slats are set opposite those first placed. Wire bands 
bent hairpin fashion are then passed down through the 
layers so as to clasp the slats. Power is then applied, 
the frames raised, and the material compressed. In com- 
pressing the bands are forced through the layer to their 
utmost extent, when they are locked by twisting the free 





ends together. The slats are then sawed in proper 














lengths, and the material cut up, layer by layer, into 
suitable bales. 


Crain Header.—Jobn A. Runril, Salina, Kansas, 
Nov. 27; No. 280,144.—Mr. Rumril claims an endless- 
chain sickle, the sections having cutting edges per- 
pendicular to the line of travel along the guards, the 
sections being linked together suitably for running on a 
driving pully ; also guides with suitable tightening de- 
vices for taking up the slack of the chain, together with 








a contrivance for keeping the chain in its proper course, 
and means for operating the endless sickle ; also an ex- 
tension carrier for delivering the grain from the elevator 
toa wagon alongside the header. A plan view of the 
principal part of the header is shown in the figure. 


Sulky Plow.—. A. Kellogg, Columbus Grove, 
Ohio, Nov. 13 ; No. 288,341.—Mr. Kellogg claims a num- 
ber of devices in the construction of sulky plows, by 
which the cost of such machines may be lessened, and 
the parts adjusted to allow the use of right or left-hand 
plows of any ordinary form. The figure shows the ma- 
chine.as adapted for use with three horses and a left- 
hand plow in breaking ground. A few easily made 
changes adapt the machine for corn-plowing. By means 





of the hand lever and its attachments the driver can 


easily lift the plow for carriage or to avoid an obstruc-° 


tion. 


Harrow.—Frederick Nishwitz, Millington, N. J. 
Nov. 20; No. 288,658.—In this invention Mr. Nishwitz 
has aimed to make sundry structural improvements in 
the sulky harrow patented by him Aug. 15, 1882. These 
improvements relate to the fixing of the driver's seat, 
the securing of the draft pole to the harrow instead of 
to the sulky frame, the connection of the pole with the 

















an 
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transverse gang-bars, the means of attaching the trailing 
teeth to the gang-bars, and in other details which need not 
be described here. By these improvements, it is claimed, 
a very efficient, strong, and easily handled machine is to 
be had, and one which may be quickly adjusted to 
suit all the varying conditions of the various soils. 
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[Adv’ing Rates, see page 92.] 
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EVERY FARMER | SHOULD READ 
ROE’S NEW STORY 


BEGINNING IN THE 


CHRISTMAS (December) Number 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


(THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME.) 





Mr. E. P. Roe is widely known as a fruit-grower as 
well as one of the most popular of American novelists. 
in 

NATURE'S SERIAL STORY, 
the follows month by month the incidents of farm-life 
cand the changes of nature in a country home in the 
Highlands ; and most delightful pictures of nature have 
tbeen made for it by the celebrated American artist, 
\W. Hamiiton Grsson, author of ‘‘ Pastoral Days” and 
“Highways and Byways.” 

The Christmas Number, containing the opening chap- 
aers of Mr. Roe’s Serial, will be mailed to any part of 
athe United States on receipt of thirty-five cents. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


A speed of 50 words a minute guaranteed in 12 practical 
lessons. The re evens style taught from the be ~—er 3 
Pamphiet free. Phil: noel 7 wighool of Phonogra 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. LE & McKNI aT 








YLE’S 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES 


RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 


Oe 


Sold by All Grocers, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


has 








Tae eminent neurologist, Dr. Brown-Sequard, 
‘written for the Youth's Companion a fascinating paper 
on the “Persistence After Death of Attitudes and Facial 


Expressions Existing During Life.” The subject has 
deen treated with such literary skill that it will be inter- 


esting to young as well as old. 


“THE BEST 18 THE CHEAPEST.” 


mise NGINES, cere. 


{For all sections and purposes. Write for FREE Pam hlet 
and Prices to Taz AULTMAN & TaYLok Co.,Mansfield,Ohio. 


square BOX UAURNS 
apneapest and Best. Noin- 


e fixtures, and always reliable. 
Seven sizes of each kind made. 








Lat ge made. 
and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as 
represented. One Churn at whole- 
ano where we have no mre 
RNISH & CURTIS, 
Sen Atkinson, Wis. 
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J. Ms THORBURN & CO. 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
Will be pleased to mail their ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE for 1884, Containin::: 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


TREE SEEDS, 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
GRASS SEEDS, &c. 


Orders for Spring Delivery of the MAYFLOWER POTATO, should be sent in at once. 


The ACCURATE WATCH 


Made to use, keep time, and not break down. Stem Winder, 
Stem Setter. German Silver. Case Nickel-plated. Price 
$10, delivered. Cirenlere free. 

CUMMINGS & CO., 88 Dey Street, New York. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C®> 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries Re ety Ta pt 
“Ge Deceriptive Gata: ive Cata- 


Newest and Best Varieties, 


2:4 D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 





KIEFFER PEARS, 
POCKLINCTON | GRAPES. 


Plants for Sale Cheap. 
THE HAMMOND NURSERIES, NY. Y. 


SOUHEGAN RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


200,000 first class Gregg and Souhegan Raspberry 
lants at low prices. Special rates for or more, 
-§ Pree: C. U. HART, Ct. 








to make many thousand 
homes happy during the 
long Winter evenings. Send for an Illustrated Cata- 
logue containing a variety of Elegant designs. It will 


be mailed free. 
ESTEY ORGAN C0., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 











WJOHNGS 


ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, 


Asbestos Roofing, 
Steam Packing, 


‘ Mill Board, 
“ BoilerCoverings, 
“ Building Felt, 


FIRE PROOF SHEATHING, COATINGS, CEMENTS, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


H.W JOHNS M’F'G CO., 67 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1I878. 
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SSDURABLE CHEA' 





ig particulars to uf 
J LehighValley Emery Wheel Co, 














Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 


Used in Dairies now all over the U. 8. 
akes more Butter than any other process. 
Our, Testimonials in circular are vouchers. 
We furnish Churns Batter Workers, etc. 
First order at olesale where we have no 
agents—Agents wanted: Send for Circulars. 


WM. E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 








MATTHEWS’ opie 
The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for cire 
cular, show! yy TB for 
1883. — = ~~ A. AR 


Insurance Co. of New tak 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the condition of the Company on 
the First day of 


JANUARY, 1884. 





CASHCAPITAL, . . . - $8,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 2,497,634 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 327,877 04 


Net Surplus, . , . . . +.» 41,687,240 07 


CASHASSETS, . . . . . $7,492,751 21 


CHAS. J. MARTINA: Frresideut, 
D. A. HEALD, -Vice- 





+ Y-ck GR AGRBU RN, Secretary. 
WL. BIGELOW, }Ass’tSec’s. 
TEE. 
HERCULES 


WIND BNGINE: 


The best self-regulating Wind 

Agents wanted. 

Send stamp for new catalogue. 
Address, 


— § HERCULES 
| Wird Engine Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 








ESTABLISHED 1904. NO pA’ ee 4... ag 


obtained for Mechanical 
unds, Designs and tale ae 
? ATENTS vrinary examinations CB sm 
of inventions free. Our * 
LOUIS Ba Bae La Mt is atime 
ddress 
A co 2 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK. 


FARMING TELLS HOW 70 


FOR . in the Best 2é 
PROFIT | Feed and Care for Seach. Len 
HRB. sen Farm Every sera 

Tao uctratios 
J.C. McUUR 
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Ran A AER OGRETE N SOR AI SN ERIE I NEE 

0. STRAWBERRY PLANTS, including all 

40% 2001 pagel AO. varieties. .—v a 
o Small Fruit 






AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


[ FEBRUARY, 
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aulSSe Sp FLOWER SEEDS. 


FOR THE 


“Ange Gare we, 


c.' 
ESTABLISHED 4 45, 


pages, and a Geant 
owers, tells WHAT, W 


SP ace 
fal 


for oepare, and muci other valuable 
specting this indispensable esculent. 10 cents. 


THE AMERICAN 





es the Garden. 
ach Subscriber. $1.00 


wit B Colored Plate, 10 c 


Dollars ordering wine 2 to the value of 
Fea are in one order, ad oa be entitledtoa 
copy of the American (Garden for one year. 


ge Roox a PLANTS, BULBS, 


TIONS 

Ef. Plate of 
w to plant, and is 
1 of information ingeinable to all ietevestea in garden- 
ing. ~ ery FOR THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS, to Cover 


postag 
PBliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue.—Con- 
tains a list of 590 varietis of Potatoes, embracing several 
new and very promising varieties with explicit directions 
nformation re- 


GARDEN. 


A beautifully illustrated Monthly devoted exclusively 

Valuabic Premiums given to 
per year, 8 months trial 
3) cts. Sample copy and Premium List free. Do., 








Ni OVELTIES FOR 1884. 
Peas Until Fros 

tee" s Abundance Pea, ian counted on a 
single plant.—Very productive, 15 Ay 18 inches high, re- 
quires no brushing. Second Early. Excellent quality. 25 
cents per packet, 5 packets $1.00. 

Bliss’s Everbearing Pea.—A perpetual bearer yield 
ing a full crop until frost; an excellent late variety, 18 
to 24 inches high, requires no brushing. Peas 4 1-2 
imches in circumference. Immensely productive. 
25 cents per packet, 5 packets $1.00. 

BBliss’s American Wonder.—The best and earliest 
variety grown. Very dwarf, excellent flavor. 20 cents per 
pkt., 40 cents per pint, 75 cents per quart, post-paid. 

N. B.—These three varieties will give you peas through the 
entire season until frost. 

American Champion Watermelon.—The best 
eating and best shipping melon grown. More productive 
than any other sort. 25 cents per packet, 5 packets $1.00. 
Cardinal Tomato.—Handsomest variety grown; bril, 
liant cardinal color inside and out, no green core, and few 
seeds; early, solid, good keeper. 25 cents per packet, 5 packets 
$1.00. White Plume Celery.—The most ornamental 
and easiest variety grown, requiring no banking to blanch. 
Crisp, solid and nutty. 50 cents per packet. Golden Heart 
Lettuce.—Heads large, firm and solid, with golden yellow 
heart; stands hot weather wonderfully; very handsome, crisp 
and brittle. 25cents per packet, 5 packets $1.00, Ora 
Cream Muskmelon.—Deep salmon color, of excellent 
flavor, very aromatic ; 25 cents per packet, 5 packets $1.00. 
Early Genesee Sweet Corn.—Extra early, superior 
quality ; ears large ; very productive, 25 cents per packet, 5 
packets $1.00. 

orOne packet of each of the above, amounting to 
$2.45, and Gardeners’ Hand Book telling how to 
plant them, for $41.35 Order NOW and have on hand 
when you want to plant. For complete list, see 
e@-Bliss’s Illustrated Novelty .List for 1884, 
which contains description of all the mewest and 
choicest Flowers, Vegetables, Cereals, Fruits, 









Plants, &c., &c. Mailed to all free. 


B. kK. ‘BLISS & SONS, 34 mareney Street, New York 


aa The earliest and mos¢ 
¥ _ HANSEL valuable Raspberry, 
; t erimson, very firm, 
Ns, pan Bang pod hardy North and 
Southh EARLY HARVEST, the 
earliest and most profitable Black- 
Lael » ATLANTIC& DANIEL 
NE &trawberries. Send for 
\j fu particulars; mailed free. 
gest and best stock of Strawberries, 
y) Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants, and Grapes in the U.S, 
Also, Fruit Trees and Nut-bearing 
5 Trees, including Kieffer and Le Conte 
Pears, the new _ rr. Giant Chestnut, dc. Richly 
Illustrated Catalogue, with honest descriptions, truthful pictures, 
and fair prices, free. It tells what to plant, how to plant, and 
how to get and grow Fruit Trees and Plants ; the finest and most 
usefub catalogue es the kind published. 
J. VETO ii Little Silver, New Jersey, 
Introducer cuabers Raspberry and Manchester Strawberry. 
























For 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
Two Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
Sosee It is haridsome enough for the 
Center Table or a Holiday Present. 
Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you a copy, 
Tis paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
tis printed in both English and German. 
f you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
10 cents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FLroraAL GUIDE will 
tell how to get and grow them. 
VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
year; Five Copies for $5. Specimen num- 
bers s sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 


Address, 











Rochester, N. Y. 








LE DREER’S GARDEN 
SEEDS 


Nel, which have been planted by 

some Go not 1 for 45 years. 

= lo not have the larg- 
arms, warehouses 






~ SESH o\ ity | eetmeeein Usopenty, 


-, ee offer fictitiously 
yvalued 


e Pp 

‘wishes alae for the money expen 
Dreens pone Gerken Calendar for : 1884 offering 
SEED GROWER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





HENRY A. DREE 


GOOD SEEDS AT LOW PRICES. 
E. A. REEVES & CO/’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Warehouse, 


68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
Catalogues free on application. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE. 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail, » postage free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS. 
“The excellence of the Shakers’ — A a is gener- 


admitted.”—Eds. American 
alMfinstrated 3 and Descriptive Gotdiogue of of me and 


ds Free. 
Fv irae Ete’ WM, ANDERSO 
Mount Lebanon, CL Co., N. Y. 


LITTLE & BALLANTYNE, | 


Seed Growers and Nurserymen, Carlisle, England. 


Samples, Prices, and Catalogues free on application. 


B: 


4 ° BLACK & BRO. Vi Village 
‘Narvertes, iets Rien ~» 


JOHN SAUL'S 


itvabriare id ered Pate 
a 
and beautifal plents, as war as all 


of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
are well and at low prices. 
Cutaloguss recap to — 10 cts; ora plain 
. Roses, Orchids, vo 
Cat ORT HN SAUL, Washington, 


| 








IBLEY’S 


ee For ALL CLIMATES, 
Every Sack tested for vitality. E 
purity and value. 


TEs ED 


CEEDS. 


ALL SOILS ALL PLANTS, 
3 


very variety tested in Trial Grounds for 


CATALOGUE AND Price List of vegetable, flower ana field seeds of all tested 


valuable varieties ; free on application. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 


Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill.. 








OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS 


Will be mailed Free to all applicants, and to customers of last year without ordering it. 
ns a vast amount of information for the Gardener and 
and true to name, and in quality equal to any sold. Our collection Of Vegetable Seed 


of illustrations, and conta 

den Seeds to be fresh 

is one of the most extensive to be found in pce 
Gardeners and others desiring Pure and Good 


before buying. We offer all kinds of Seed Drills, 
special rates to gardeners and lore rowers. 
Ools. 


Itisa beantifal book, full 
armer. nt our Gar-. 


Seed should send for our book at once. Compare our prices: 
aren, ay t df Cat bef buyi di 

will pay you to send for our Catalogue before buying Seeds or 
ENHALL & CO., 78 East Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ows, Gem Cultiva tors, Horse Hoes, etc., at 














NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 


Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
1 wilfbe sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. All seed sent from my estab- 
lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, so far, 
that should it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 
gratis. My collection of vegetable seed is one of the most 
extensive to be found in any American catalogue, and a large 
nal a 


part of itis of my own growing. As the ori 


ducer of Eclipse Beet, Early Ohio an 
potatecs, Marblehead Early ur the 
> Marblehead Cabbage, and a score of other 
new Vegetables, I me the patronsas of the public. In the 
gardens pre on the farms of those who plant my 
seed will be found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


' RELIABLE SEEDS,—Everything for the Farm and Garden: 


of 
Send your name for a copy. ee rer ogntat ning cts 


Our new Catalogue for 1884 mailed free to all who ap 
1000 varieties of seeds. 
our Seeds to your door. 


Address—PEARCE, WELD & CO., London, Canada. 





















1884 ] 


AMERI wana riesiimam fea vi URIST. 








Ar the Are the Best 


MA MAUI L EIS cetietes: FREE? TO DALL, 
300 varieties, 

$00 illustrations. 

Send address on a 

postal card before 

uying anywhere. 

it wi Ao | you 

money and you 


ought to haveit. 


aH PHILA. BROAD-CAST SEEDERS! 


AND SEED. 


Sows 4 to 6 acres far more evenly 
Fi than by hand or any other 
= method. Price, $6. 

Ei For above Seed Catalogue and 
Circular of these wonderful labor- 
} saving seed sowers, address, 


BENSON, MAULE & CO., 


129 & 131 5. Front St., Phila., Pa. 














Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, o- descriptions and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 


Seeds, Plants, etc. Invaluable to a 


DM. FERRY & CO. sn: 








Mich. 





| XS oh ho 


SA Re 
WARRANTED -TO:GIVE-SATISFACTION 


OR'MONEY- RETURNED, SPECIAL- 
INDUCEMENTS-FOR*MARKET: GARDNERS. 
QUR*VALUABLE- CATALDO GUE-OF- 
182°PAGES -FREE-TO-ALL. 


SEED AUBERT BUSTIER 
GROWER PRLADELPHIA,PA. 


WM. H. SMITH, SESMAN: 


(Late of the firm of HENRY A. DREER). 
WAREHOUSE, 1018 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Smith’s Seed Catalogue for 1884, containing all the 
‘best leading varieties of fresh and reliable Flower, 
Vegetable and Field Seeds, also Implements and 
Garden Requisites, sent free to all applicants. 


CORNISH’S CELEBR TED ORANGE 
COUNTY SEEDS. 


TRUE AND GENUINE. 
FRESH AND RELIABLE. 
Merchants, Market Gardeners and Farmers save money 
m sending for our outmnegee of seeds. Our Descriptive 
talogue contains one of the largest collections of garden 
raeeds n circulation, 
New vegetables a ‘specialty, 
W. H. CORNISH & CO. 
19 Coiden St., Newburgh, N. Y. 


THE VERY BEST OF 


Garden Seeds 


FREE BY MAIL 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES, 


Warra drow, or money refunded. Market 
Gardeners. 1 eee Sado of the American A griculturist, 
‘who want good seeds in large or small quantities, are re- 
‘quested to send for my Catalogue for 1884. It will cost you 
®@othing—the Deacon says it is worth all it costs. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Moreton Farm, 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BURPEE’S 


a * WELCOME OATS. 


As claimed by us last year, the hah m rg ess ye OATS have peeves, beyond 
to be the heaviest, ha most productive Vartoty eret 


ndsom and 
introduced. In order that they might 5 Ft tested in every section % 
we sold them last season only in 2 oz. packa; “gh be ad Sistribated on of ie oun, 


upwards of sixty thousand small samp! 

To award the prizes for the largest yields and beet heels was such a difficult task that 
it was necessary to call upon some disinterested and well-known j pe. GEORGE 
THURBER, of The American Agriculturist, kindly consented to act.as rman of 
mittee of Judges, and by his report it will be seen that there were re & duly authenticated 
reports competing for the prizes on — and 526 competitors for fi gns on best heads of 
oats. Besides these, we have received hundreds of letters telling of the success of the free- 
trial packets, Ten and t fourths measured 
Four Hundred ne Seventy-three and one-half 
lbs.) were sed m one two-ounce package 
ounces of clean Oats could be raised from 2 ounces of seed, would me 
bes Ase belief, were it not on the sworn statement of a well-known man, whose word is 

beyond uestion—and that others in various sections have also made most enormous ~ 
The IMMENSE PRODUCTIVENESS of THE Lad pap @A 
explained by their wonderful stooling (often 40 to 75 sTaLKs from a ning fueron 
size of the heads, and the heavy weight of the —o pe a accompanying fi 
represents a single stool of Burpee’s Welcome Oats—76 stalks grown from one seed 


THE WELCOME 0 ATS Grow five to six feet ish, with stron, FER 

Fw te well-supporting the enormous strong. and not 
liable to be prostrated by wind or rain. @ heads are et large and handsome, peansinnd 
freely on all sides, and from sixteen to catnagen én The grain is remarkabl 
large and handsome, very plump and full, with thin, white, close-fitting husks. They weigh 
47 to S14 LBS. PER MEASURED BUSHEL. 

No improved variety of grain ever invroduced has had such strong testimony as to super- 
lative merit. Every one sowing the WELCOME OATS this season can feel 
assured that they are by all odds the Best and Most Productive V. 
in the World, Their uniform success in every part of the country proves their 
adepeability te our varied climate, while their early maturity renders them 7 

other Oats, and on this account y: 





So 
Has 
eo 
z 
E 


valuable. hey ripen a week to two weeks ahead 
splendid crops, even in the extreme South. 
Every Farmer and Planter will wast th WELCOME OATS; and those who pur- 
chase this season will be able to dispose of their entire crop for seed, at high prices. 
a 15 Cents bs packet; 75 Cents per Ib.; 3 Ibs. for oh Pook and 
P R i Cc E S: Peck, $ eS o3 Bushel (32 lbs.) sien = 


WaLebate Ouest eqnastawan mt waraad 
if the 
seal is unbroken. Every pur- IN CASH PRizi ES 
chaser is entitled to compete for 

We desire to ascertain the heaviest yield that can be as. a one —T of wes ' 
COME OATS, Even those who do not win a prize will be more than repaid foran — 
prt mer by the increased yield and the high prices sure to be obtained for these Oats, for seed. 
$ 400 FOR LARGEST YIELDS FROM ONE BUSHEL. First 

Prize, for the largest quantity raised from one bushel of seed, 91005 tana 8 

Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Prizes, each $50 Cash; Seventh 
and Eighth Prizes, each $25. 


$120 FOR LARGEST YIELDS FROM ONE PECK. First Prize, 
350; Second, §25; Third, $20; Fourth, $15; Fifth, $10. 
$80 oS ee ae oe gee | — et ee eee OF OATS. First 

rize, for the heaviest an st six heads, 3 Second, $20; Third, . 
$15; Fourth and Fifth Prizes, $10 each. 

The WELCOME OATS (except small lots by mail), are SOLD ONLY in sealed bags, 
containing one peck (price, $3.00), and one bushel (price, $10.00). In each bag is ah envelope, 
containing a competition card, w lich entitles the purchaser to compete for bay ber bushel or 
prizes, as the case may be, and for the prizes on heads. This card bears our / 
ture, and must be returned with the re ort, thus showing s once uk te ane 
obtained seed of WELCOME O ATS / Srom us this year, 

CAUTION !—The wonderful yields, fine 
p eer and universal success ones 8 the intro- 

oans 2 URPEE’S WELCOME 
ATS, may induce unprincipled partes to 
pot off other Oats for WEL- 
COME. 4@> We send out no 
travelers to sell these Oats at 
retail; but we allow agents and 
clubs a discount in lots of five 
bushels - five pecks—each bushel 
and each peck, however, is put up 
in sealed bagsgwith our name on 
the leaden seal. Please examine 
this before purchasing from any 
unknown parties. 


Large Illustrated Poster 


And circular combined, Py all 
about aan WELC OME 













| WaRRANTED 70 CONTAIN 
ONE BUSHEL(2 Las) 


QURPEES 
ELCOME OAT 


FSEAL js uNBROKE™ 


PRICE $10. 00 













FREE» on application. 
Address plainly, 
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Legal Tender, Jas, Vick, Bi 


lisnce and all new and best 
Conte Pears. Scions in quae. 





Grape-vines, —_ &c. Send 


uae i“ 
B \ WORTH $4.2¢ 
ROVE Sik Moar th every 


: Etc., 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PARES 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


i varieties, Dott he ae wad aa, wtrea- 


PLANTS 


Bob, J. Sarit Pe Vencnenter, 
Orient ; all the best new and old kinds. 

Raspberries, ' 
at low figures. 


r list. 
J.C. GIBSON, Woodbury, N. J. 
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mailed free. 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDICREE 


ae wage 


The LARGEST, BEST, and 
MOST PRODUCTIVE Early Black- 
raat 3K inches around, from 

selected Wilson’s 
ee. 


KIEFFER HYBRID 
Pear Trees. 
100,000 
Peach Trees. 


Strawberries, 
Ras berries, 
rapes, &c., &c. 




















Colored Plates 
WM. PARRY, 
PARRY P. O., N. J. 
Small Fruit Plants. 
Proposes to sell out his 
Plants at very reasonable 
rates, including perhaps 
the greatest number of 
be ~~ ie * bushes in the 
tatements of 
logue sent free. 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 
Big.098 handsome Peach Trees. 
er Pear ey Millions of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. Acres Big 
Bob, and all others. Catalogues free. 
Address J. PERKINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Plants by mail or ez; ate oe 14 
BERRY fet re" icant 
[Sa ew pte meth MRS. GAR Fil ELD 
Seedlin ae newer i far 
in form, Sse 
fn free catalosu ie. trmneasd high So. Glastonbury. Ct r 
ares, ‘irene 
leep crimson ; <xompeisnally f rm. 
Sect cntpptoniventetr, Pull tone A 
mail. Extensive stock of SMALL 
jalties and old favorites, All 
- Ls Sen ied cavdially packed 
under direct supervision of pro- 
» Catalogue, with superbly col- 
ored plates “eee much valuable informa- 


Geetoane with FREE 
large stock of Small Fruit 
try. 
interest to the fruit- it growing public will also a made. Cata- 
Berries—Old Iron Clad, Manchester, Big 
A perfect flowering tfar _r 
embracing all the new lead- 
tion, free. Ham- 





F. Bassett, 
monton, N. J. Introducer of Atlantic, 


Great Northern and Southern Nurseries. 


Sabeieenes gratis, showing how and what to plant. ag 
much valuable information. For Spring of 1884, 300,000 N’ 

1 Peach trees, all the new and old Standard varieties. 100,000 
Apple trees largel ly of the new long keeping varieties. 

fer and Leconte Pears, with a full line of Nursery Stock at 
low prices. RANDOLPH PETERS . Wilmington, Delaware. 
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LEE’S a 


PETER HENDERSON 
NEW BOOK 


Topics,” referred to above. 


without charge. 


“GARDEN FARM TOPICS 


This new work of 250 pages, beautifully bound in cloth, containing a steel portrait of 
the author, and embracing within its scope: 
Popular Bulbs and their Qulture.-- Window Gardening, and Care of Plants in Rooms, 
ropagation of Plants.--Rose Growing in Winter.--Green-house Structures, and 
Modes of Heating.--Formation and Renovation of Lawns.--Onion Growin 
to Raise Cabbage and Cauliflower,--On the Growin 
Strawberry Culture.--Root Crops for Farm Stock.--Culture of Alfalfa or Lucerne,-- 
Manures and their Modes of Application.-- Market es around New York.-- & 
Use of the Feet in Sowing and Planting, &c., &c 


We wits weammortsh*"5° COLLECTION OF SEEDS, ws west 
HENDERSON'S GARDEN OF NOVELTIES 


Being an assortment of all the really meritorious and distinct novelties of the season, ONE PACKET of EACH, 


IN VECETABLE SEEDS, the assortment comprises: 


Ivory Pod Wax Beans, early and productive.—Oanadian W onder Beans, late ; large pods.—Golden Refugee 
Beans, fine for pickling.—Premier Cabbage, earliest in cultivation.—Menderson’s Early Summer Cabbage, 
largest and best early sort.—Henderson’s Selected Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, heads of immense size. Netted 
Savey Cabbage, leaves heavily curled.—Henderson’s Early Snowball Cauliflower, earliest and best; certain 
to head.—Henderson’s White Plume Oelery, grandest novelty of the year; stalks and leaves pure white, crisp 
and of delicious walnut flavor. Its special value is that it does not need earthing up to blanch it to render it fit for 
the table.—Clarke’s Pink Celery, finest of its class.—Squantum Sugar Corn, very sweet ; 4 to 5 eargon a stalk, 
—Amber Cream Sugar Corn, rich and tender.—Marblehead Early Sugar Corn, earliest of all.—Green Pros 
lifie Cucumber, best pickling variety.—Salamander Lettuce, best summer sort.—Yellow Seeded Butter Let- 
tuce, large and crisp.—Oalifornia Nectar Muskmelon, of most delicious favor.—Montreal Market Muskmelon, 
attains 20 Ibs, and upward.—Netted Gem Muskmelon, very early; flavor rich and sugary.—Sealy Bark Water- 
melon, fiesh crimson; best quality.—Yellow Globe Onion, our own selection.—Dwarf Prolific Okra, grows 
only 4 feet high.—First of All Pea, earliest variety ; richest flavor.—Minimum Pea, grows only 6 inches high.— 
John Bull Pea, blue wrinkled variety.—Vanguard Potato, (one tuber); ten days earlier than Early Rose,—Golden 
Dawn Pepper, bright yellow; distinct.—Long Standing Spinach, remains long time before running to seed.— 
Perfect Gem Squash, good for summer or winter use.—Cardinal Tomato, brilliant red ; appears as if varnished.— 
Favorite Tomato, dark red and solid.--Mayflower Tomato, very early; bright red, —Early Purple Top 
Munich Turnip, earlicst of all; flesh very white.—Snow-white Turnip, new oblong; early, splendid for table.— 
New Mediterranean Winter Wheat, enormous yielder. 


IN NEW and RARE FLOWER SEEDS, the variety embraces 
Victoria Aster, double and globular ; all culors.—Balsam, (extra choice); large double flowers, mixed.—Calendula 
“Meteor.” yellow; striped orange.—New Carmine Candytuft, vivid carmine blooms._New Ooekseomb “ @ol- 
den Beauty,” blooms of the richest yellow.—Coecinea Indica, a climbing gourd with glossy foliage and scarlet fruit. 
—Dianthus Laciniatis, beautiful fringed pink ; all colors.—New Ivy-Leaved Cypress Vine, Ivy-leaved foliage 
and scarlet flowers.—Esechscholtzia Mandarin, beautiful variety of California Poppy.—New Double Flowering 
Gaillardia, new double variety; all colors, fine for bouquets.—Godetia “‘Lady Albemarle,” flowers 3 inches 
across; deep crimson.—Marigold “Gold Striped,” novel and distinct.—Mignonette “Golden Queen,” a 
mass of golden yellow, delicious fragrance.—New Spotted Pansy, flowers of largest size and of every conceivable 
color and marking.—Phlox Drammondi Grandiflora, large flowered strain; mixed.—New Danish Poppy, 
flowers scarlet, each of the four petals stamped with a white spot. 

(@S~ At our catalogue prices the New and Rare Seeds named above would cost 
$7.50, but which we deliver without charge to any address in the United States on 
receipt of $5.00, and besides, send free, a copy of our book, “GARDEN AND FarRM 
The value of the book is $x. 50 ; thus we offer for 
$5.00 goods in reality costing $9.00. When ordering, remit the $5.00 by Money 
Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 
of this Collection or not), our CATALOGUE of SEEDS and PLANTS will be sent 


PETER HENDERSON & C 





AS A PREMIUM 


FREE. 
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and Preserving of Celery.-- 





To all applicants (whether purchasers 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
89 35 &37 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 











ANDRETHS'».8e eb =CATALOGUE 


CARDENERS’ 


COMPANION.’’ 





ublished, costing fifteen conte. 


times the price. Thi OUR 


we mail a copy, 


BEST, MARKET PEAR. | 


eac 
ee of a and old ‘Ptrawberries, Cur- 


EARLY CLUSTER 


egy 














rdy, 
“dinete, nil I yielded 13 quarts at one pick® 
ing. or free Catalogue. 


J. ¥5. COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 





Oo THE MICHIGAN BASKET. FACTORY i 
E CO ill 





ST. JOSEPH, MICH. ,//|| 


ES SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. i 4. 
Origi ing and,Introducing New 
CHOICE Vari leties 0 Vegetables sSpecial= 


My Catalogue for 1884, con- 
taining all the Latest Novelties of 
Special Merit sent Fre 











RON LOW, Seed ‘Grower, 
Essex, Mass. 


Ma 
nag | ONE UNDREDET 
rnate Guide for Garden and Farm. 


and on orders for Seed will give credit for that amoun 


LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Crowers, Lock Box, Phila,Pa. 





mr 10 CENTS. The most complete and co embellished Seed Copmense ever 
The article on 


under Glass is worth 

EAR, we publish this 
CEN tat in stamps, 
Address 


et Gardenin 


To all sending us TEN 

















Warranted. 


28 CHEAPEST 


and best in the world. 
None as good, and pure. 
Buy direct from the Growers. 
Expr. or Postage paid to you. 
20000 Gardeners buy and plant my 
Seeds. My new beautiful i llustra- 
ted Garden Guides cost me $2000. 
FREE to everybody. Seeds at 3c. 
peep pkt. Cheap as dirt by oz. & tb. 
Send your address for prettiest FREE BOOK 
printed. R. H. SH HUMWAY, Rockford, 111. 


Ovr Larce GARDEN 
Guide describing Cole’s 
Reliable Seeds is Mailed 
FREE to all. We offer the LATEST 
Novelties in Seed Po Corn and 
Oats, and the Best Collection of Vegetable, 


Flower, Grass and Tree Seed. ine 1s tested. 
COTE & RRO... Seedsmen. PELLA, IOW 


RARLY MA Morn pous : 
SEED RED DENT FIELD URNS 
RN pein G. A. DEITZ, Vo By Pa. 








be ¢ AND FOTAT?. ANNUAL aEEy. Bi; 
SEED Ax? Quality od. Prices Low. 000 
CORN Bus, True aaninee well matured. a 
—Golden Gem and Early Dawn. Sam- 

ple Grains of each, 2c. stamp ARS, 25c. each, POST-PAID. 
We call special attention to our superior 

CABBAGE. § strain of these at half last year’s Tag 

LIVINGSTON’S, Seed Growers, Columbus, 0. 
Originators of the Paragon, Acme, Perfection e rae. Os 





ri 
ga nalit hardy in Wis. For our 1884 
Noe ee ee TORD S BON” Ravenns, Olio. 


Tomatoes, 











BEST OFFER OF ALL!! For F $0c, or 8 or sixteen 


stamps (no 8c.), I willsend for trial 18 Boivs GHOIGE iS 
SEEDS growth of ’88, 50 to 500 seeds in each, and an ele 

Colored Plate of Pansies. New Diamond Pansies, 40 varieti: “a 
mixed, largest ever offered: Double Aster, 12 cols.: Verbena 
from 100 kinds; Velvet Flower, 8 cols.; New Nicotiana ; 
Chrysanthemum, 8 var’s; New Emperor Petunia, 7 gare 85. 
Hibiscus, new Dwarf Candytuft ; anterbury Bell, 8 cols 3: 
Double Portulaca, 8 cols; New V. Stock; Clarkia, 10 var'’s. 
Catalogue, free. L. W. 600 ODELL, Amherst, Masée 
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AGRICULTURIST. 















“Thortur & Titus, 


158 Chambers Street. New vert. 


SEEDS for GARDEN and FARM. 


CATALOGUES MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


GR PES Piants of Best Quality. 


Warranted true to hame, 

Lowest Prices, and 

Largest Assortment of 

Novelties. Se “+4 Jor Price- 
wdenerae & MEISSNER, 
USHBERG, Jefferson Coy Mo. 

Vines, Strawberries, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, &c. Kieffer & LeConte 
Pears. Price list free. JoEL Hor- 
NER & Son, Merchantville, N. J. 


old.and new varieties. At 
BEST GAR DEN 


= rates, free by mail, 
Thvns OfEDS 
AT LOW ‘HIGES. 


ecial attention called 
atalogues Free, 


Address, 
J. BOLGIANO™ & SON. 
New and old, medium and late 


Cranberry Plants variety for sale. Those wish- 


ing to raise Cranberries, will please send for circular, relat- 
ing to culture and pisatiog, soil, etc. F. TROWBRIDGE, Mil- 
ford, Conn.; or H. H. OLIN, Jewett, Conn. 


ROSTED Natural Peach Seed. We are prepared to 

upply No. 1 Natural Tenn. Seed, ready for planting in 

spring, 3 $1.50 per bushel, in lots of Shushels and over; 
hid uantity, $1.75 per bushel. Addre 

AS, BLACK & BRO., Village Sturserice, Hightstown,N.J. 


$1,000 for Vegetables. 


T hereby offer to my customers a thousand dollars in 
geen me for the largest crops of Mp ye mr og and grains, 
y catalogue (sent free) will give all the details. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, artivaneds Mass. 


EACH TREES at living prices. Apple, Plum, 
all Fruits, &c. Prices on Application. 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Neockley, Del. 








BALTIMORE, MD. 











Sieetion: paper. 


.#X@. Large stock of test assorted 
PEACH TREES, kinds. Correspondence solicited, 
(NEw BRUNSWICK NURSERIES, N. J.) <DWIN ALLEN. 


20,00 Old Tron Clad, 200,000 James Vick, 100,000 Big 
Bob, 50,000 Indiana, 30,000 Nigh’s Superb, Daniel Boon, Mam 
chaster and other "Strawberries. eaches, Kieffer Pears, 
and other fruit trees. Catalogue free. S. C. DECOU, 
Moorestown, Burlington County, N. J. 
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eNSEVER MADE 
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LODE 
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mpetition opeu tv all purchasers, 
and give our seeds a fair trial to test their 


WLIVES 


INTRODUCTION BOX OF SEEDS, 


Savoy, 
PRIZES for heaviest heads grown in 1854. 
4 PRIZE for the best. 

PRIZES for 1884 for best Melons. 
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OPE, 


our wife, mae, 4 ee in all 82 Pack: 
r, and you will 
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Om LLU BTRA 
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127 & 129 
Catharine 8t., 





rees, Grape Vine ruit Plants. 
100$1 gets to select ‘trom in catalogue free to all, ‘OAKLAND NURSERIES, BOW: 
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SEEDS 


* $665.00 IN CAS 


See |_.CA \S 5H P 

great su 

every purchaser, and to introduce them into thous- 

ands of new homes we will send free by mail on receipt of 8. 

contaiuing Jarge size packets o new and standa 

flea, as fullows: 8 Remarkable Cabbages, Juhnson & Stokes’ Ea: liest, 10 days earlier than any other, Zarly Fi 
icher than Caulitlower, J.4 8.Premium Flat Dutch, the standard Winter C We 


$8 Delicious New Melons, Golden Gem—Musk, Boss, and Sweet Icing—W ater 
8 Superior Onions, our Pedigree stock, Southport 
Livingston's New Favorite Tomato, New Ne Plus Ultra Sweet Corn, best of all; New Lemon Pod | 
War Bean, American Wonder Pea, Philadelphia Prize Head and New Satis — Lettuce, Green 
Improved Long Orange Carrot, Sugar Parsnip, New Dwarf Extra Cur' 
Pumpkin, Early French Breakfast Radish, New White Strasburgh Summer fadien, California Mammoth Winter Radish, 
Long White Salsify, Perfect Gem Squash, "New == Karly Munich Turnip, and a trial packet of the Wonderful New 
Welcome Oats. We will put in each box, free 0 — 


Col Lie 
STOKES, Ste pn “PHILADELPHIA, PA 





season, together with recent improve- 
ments, place the ** PLANET 


















Horse Hoes, Cultiva- 
tors, Seed-Drills, 


new and old varieties—unsur 


S 295 
Boe Sl 00 


We desire that all F OF 


perierity, feeling sure of making a nent amore 
quence ¢ at regular prices to 
$2.65, OUR CIAL 
varie. 
‘avorite 
abbage. ofter $ os 
Handsome new Beets, Eclipse and yore or $10 
Red Globe, Eztra Early Red, 


arsley, Mammoth Etampes Bright Red 


8 packet of Choice Flower 6 as @ present to 
. aé Bit Tage | —s or ny in an ordinary 
d if not ve at od money. 8 Boxes 
ECTIO comprising 101 Packets of the Choicest Flower 
be sey ee 5 ne Net in colors, with 
a a tants, coll - ona 8 inn anol pte our 
ee crntalolig fall @ 









Gar- 
ng or Trucking, for our 
NEWC CATALOGUES contain. 
ing 32 pages and over 40 illustra. 





Wheel- 









1 etter tg ee "Champion I nines, Pear, e.. 5 I Russian 
‘J 
ite 


~ Ho each As Jame 
Try, $i. 1 Fay'’s New 


, Bs 
vines a  Srention aud 2 Delaware,) $1. 
5, free b for $4. Yo 
choice of three for 2. We hi oC! 
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The Most Profitable Onion. 


Danvers Early Red Globe is both the earliest, the greatest 
cropper, and the handsomest ae all the red varieties. Try 
it, farmers. Seed catalogue fre 

JAMES J.H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SEEDS GIVEN AWAY! 


A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kinds), and sample 
PaRk’s FLORAL MAGAZINE, all for 2 stamps. Tell all your 
friends G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 








: CARNATIONS! 
and PANSIES 


Fullof information ontheir 
my culture, free to all, = 
Plants at reasonable price: 


GEO, S, WALES Soc 


New York 


Hybrid Clematis. 


The most beautiful of all Hardy climbing plants. Strong 
Roots can be sent safely by mail, Send for our Illus- 
trated Catalogue. s 

West Chester, Pa. 












3 epeenne or 7 = 

or 13 Climbing, or 7 Moss Roses 

i distinct sorts, labeled. by mail for BOM Many thousands of 

Bedding and House PLANTS & BULBS. Bestand cheapest} 

finthe world. Will prove this by sending 2 Samples 
or 25 Ct tS. Safe arrival and satisfaction ports tery 

E LEAD in quantity, quality, size and price ofa!l choice 
plants, NEW and OLD, Valuable premiums GIVEN AWAY. 

Beautifully illustrated and*instructive catalogue free. 
ould order now this advertisement may not appear 


WOODS, BEACH & CO, 


EXTRA ONION SEED. 


Extra because raised from only the very choicest onions, 
selected from a crop which took tue first sheep in this 
famous onion growing county. Catalogue free to a 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, ‘ties. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR INVESTMENT. 


The Atlanta Nurseries for Sale! Has been established 
over l7years! With a large trade and good reputation! 
ddress, M. COLE & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Descriptive Illustrated Nursery Catalogue, and Guide 


for the Fruit and Ornaments) Planter. Sent toall 
applicants. WM. Hi. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


MARLBORO Red RASPBERRY. oentistors 


for history and terms. A. J. Caywood & Son, Marlboro, N, Y. 





You 











TRY THE LAZY WIVES BEANS = = = = TRY THE MONTANA SUGAR CORN 





OUR NEW DEPARTUBE in the 
Relief for the People. 


FICTITIOUS VALUE. 


v 
B 517 packets, ing one large pre of 
price, being $1.55. Onreceipt of 55 c 


Early Blood Turnip Beet. Early Oxheart Cabb 
B Cucumber, good for pickles or cucumbers. Early 
corn in the world. New Perpetual 


of the Sandwich Islan 
Bi] crows from seed to weig 
beautiful pepper ever s cael, 
good for summer or winter use. gston’s 
| finest-flavored tomato ever introduced. Sarty 
= — x. ping ee packet of CGENUI NE E = W 
ne 2-ounce pocket were 
Ae BROPO stalks. IN ALL 17 PACKETS 


ITION. 


Bj fine, mixed. Portulacea. Phlox 
Leaf 


12 choice colors. New Ivy Cypress Vine, 


aad uae ed seeds :-—Lazy Wives foamed acknowledged by all to be the best bean that grows. 
age, earliest and best for family use. Early Green 
Montana Su 
ettuce, tender and crisp from spring "until fall. 
Bi entirely new; large as the Cuban Queen; bette r quality; keeps good until Christmas. Honey Dew Green Citron, 4 native 
ds; the sweetest and finest-flavored musk melon in the world. 
roved Sugar Parsnip. Golden Dawn Mango, large, entirely sweet ; most 
Lous Searlet Radish. Perfect Gem Squash, excellent flavor, 
ew Favorite Tomato, the largest, earliest, fone Dee — a and 
FLCOME 0 Tu ra 


To gladden the heart and brighten the way of 

evi — tiller pe! > soil and a the beautiful. 

consisting of Aste: fine, mixed, 

“ A PRO fo 0 cents, Golden Queen. Hollyhock large double English. Panafes, finest stra'n. 

Drumundil, all bright colors. 

innias, extra large, double, finest b 

p’kts for 80 cts., or two col Sotions for &0 cts. Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue accompani 

each order. Address § AMMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, Mechaniesville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Coes O07 Money Orders and Postal Notes payable at Doylestown, Pa. 


SEED TRADE 


NO BIG BROWN-STONE FRONT BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. 

NO LIGHT WEIGHT. 

In order to introduce our new and improved seeds, we make the following unprecedented offer: 
over 8 ounces, includ- W v3 


ELCOME OAT. 


for t 
Ss. in postage stamps or mouey, we will <> one p’kt each of the following new 


NO 
NONE BUT THE BEST. 
§ pat by ——— post- 5 cents, fie 
Wilson’s ——— 
luster 


rv Corn, decidedly the earliest tod sweetest sugar 
Sealy Bark Watermelon, 
New Htalian Onion, mild flavor, 


Sample packet of the Trne Leam: vat | 
» Which sold last season for 25 cents a Wee et; a 


es cata, and from one ain 
‘OR 5S CENTS, OR TWO COLLECTIONS Fok. en Ss: 


12 packets of choice flower 


Balsama, — double, mixed. Mignor 


Sweet Witame, mixed, double. 
ght colors, in all J 




















The earliest and i bearer of all Black 
Raspberries. Send postal. 
R. JOHNSTON, Shortsville, N. Y- 





THOMPSON’S 


LOVER AND 
GRASS i= 


c 
= ENDER 


Crover, TimotHy, MitceT, 
ReoTor & Flax, 
FOR CIRCULARS: 
DESCRIBING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
O.E.THOMPSON,SOLE MFR. 


Sows 
HUNGARIAN, 
—>:SEND 


A ae ne ee ee 2 Oe a 





FISK'S NITOMATIC 
‘SEED. PLANTER j . 






The best improvement ever made in Hand Planters. The 
are warranted, mg satisfaction guaranteed. Circulars an 





terms to Agents f ree. WALLACE FISK 
Se South Byron, Genesee Co. N. ¥. 








TRY THE HONEY DEW MELON = = = DON’T FAIL TO TRY WELOOME OATS 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


CAHOON rok SEED SOWER. 


This Machine sows 
Ye wheat two rods wide, 
2 $0 thata man walking 
one mile sows 4 acres, 
4and does the work bet- 
ter than can bedone by 
= any other means whate 
ever, Itsows grass seed 
= and all kinds of grain. 
SS= price $6. We have 
SSS agents in all parts of 
S the country. Send 
stamp for circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H., Manuf’s. 









AR& GAINS in Presses, Type, etc. Send stamp for cata- 





t set of chromo cards, 6c. 50 of the 
Finest poe 7 CF Grruens, Box ¥4, Phila., Pa. 


EVERYWHERE 
for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Baglish and Ger 
man. For splendid inducements address inmediately 
ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, %51 Broadway, New York. 









































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





[Fepruary, 











Wh cae 


= Ci 


a 
“> = wf Pension Matters. 


“A, N.,” Arkansas Co., Ark., writes us that three 
years ago he was examined for an “‘increase of pension,” 
which was allowed him. Since then he has written 
to Washington many times, and paid numerous attor- 
ney’s fees ; as he gets no pension or reply, he comes to 
us for advice. The best thing for him to dois, to write 
out a plain statement of his case, giving names and 
dates, and send it to the member of Congress who rep- 
resents his district, asking him to look up the case, and 
advise him how he can get the money that is due him. 


** Chesapeake Bay Dogs.’ 

The Chesapeake Dogs, long celebrated for their value 
in haunting water fowl, and for great endurance, are now 
very scarce. A correspondent writes us that he has been 
offered one for five dollars. Our advice is, don’t buy, as 
it can not be pure-bred. One of the officers of this Com- 
pany had a dog of this rare and valuable breed, which the 
above price with two ciphers added could not purchase. 


Wanted, a Young Man. 

One of the meanest swindles is to advertise for a 
young man withasum of money. Sometimes this is as 
small as twenty-five or fifty dollars, or it may be that two 
or three hundred isnamed. The young man is promised 
a good salary, and he unsuspectingly loans his employer 
the money. An excuse is soon found to discharge the 
young man and the game is repeated with another. 


Hog Cholera—**‘A Sure Cure.’ 

“W.H. S.,” Dayton, O., writes us that a man in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., “is taking in unsuspecting country 
people,” with a “sure cure” for hog cholera, and asks 
us “to warn our subscribers against the fellow.”’ If our 
friend had sent us a circular or advertisement of the 
stuff, we might have been able to judge of it, and to is- 
sue the desired warning, but when we are given only the 
name and residence of the fellow, we are unable to ‘‘ do 
the public a service.” Send us the documents. 


Grain and Cattle Enterprises. 


Very flattering promises are made by parties who pro- 
pose to carry on cattle raising and speculation in grain 
in the far West. Some of these propose dividends as 
large as five percent. per month. Several have asked 
our opinion of these schemes. We would not advise 
any one to invest in such enterprises ; they are carried 
on at a very long distance off, and managed by strangers ; 
safe investments can be found nearer home. 


The Counterfeit Money Swindle. 


Now if there is any one form of swindling that we 
have shown up in all its phases, all its ins and outs, for 
the last twenty years, itis this. Yet here is a subscriber 
in Iowa, to whom the matter is entirely new, who, evi- 
dently not having heard of it, naively writes: ‘‘ These 
parties ought to be published." We need only say now, 
that these circulars do not appeal to honest men. Our 
correspondent speaks of “‘ these parties,”’ signers of the 
circulars, evidently not knowing that they have a vast 
number of aliases. We have known as many as twenty 
different names used for the same circular. 


*“*E Think lt Is a Humbug,”’ 


Writes Mr. D. Stout, who in renewing his subscription 
forwards _us several advertisements of a New York firm. 
One of these annowncements states, ‘Yon can now 
grasp a fortune,” illustrated by a cut of an open hand 
loaded with coin, and not grasping at all. The readeris 
told: “If you return this slip with twenty five cents, 
either in currency or postage stamps, we will send you a 
package of splendid articles worth a great many times 
twenty-five cents, and which we know will ena- 
ble you to grasp a fortune and earn from seventy- 
five to two hundred dollars per month, rain or shine, all 
the year round, honorably and easy.""—As we infer, 
something is promised for the twenty-five cents, which 
will enable the receiver by selling it, or otherwise, to 
make the sums named, If any such profits are to be 











realized from a twenty-five cent investment we would 
suggest to the advertising firm to “ grasp a fortune” it- 
self, it would pay better than to sell the chances for 
‘** prasping” at twenty-five cents each. This is a trade, 
as the boys say, ‘‘on sight unseen.” The only definite 
statement is that twenty-five cents is to be paid. After 
that one “grasps” his ‘* fortune,’ whatever that may be. 
If this is not a lottery it would seem to be sufficiently a 
game of chance for the attention of the Postal authorities. 


Book-ekeeping for Fifteen Dollars. 


Announcements are often made that book-keeping will 
be taught for fifteen dollars, or some such sum. Many 
young men, especially those in the country, are under the 
impression that there is always a demand for book-keep- 
ers, and that by expending a few dollars they can fit them- 
selves to occupy a place with a good salary. In New 
York, and no doubt other large cities, there are hundreds 
of young men who have come in the hope of finding a 
place as book-keeper and having expended all their 
means are not able toget away. Some ofthese are driven 
to theft, and not rarely a suicide ends the miserable wait- 
ing. A friend of ours needing a book-keeper advertised 
for one, not long ago, and the next day received over 
five hundred answers. The demand for book-keepers is 
far less than the supply. It is a mistake to think that 
more book-keepers are wanted than cities can furnish. 


A Wonderful Plum. 


J. E. Pratt, Solana Co., Cal., writes us: “Isend youa 
circular not exactly of a ‘ Blue Rose,’ but of a Plum that 
is, tosay the least, wonderful.’”°—The circular announces 
that the signer will have for sale one hundred thousand 
African plum and prune plants from Cape Town. These 
remarkable plants were discovered in a journey to the 
diamond fields in 1875. Theyare bushes about five feet 
high, can be planted close together ‘‘ and each one will 
bear a gallon of fruit.” That there may be a South Af- 
rican bush with an edible plum-like fruit, is quite likely. 
That itis really a plum is doubtful. When it is stated 
that the plants bear “the most beautiful round, thin- 
skinned and pale-red, delicious fruit that man ever saw 
or tasted, each plum being as large as the average French 
or German prune, with the tiniest little freestone, not 
larger than a grain of white corn,” we take it with a 
grain of allowance. We have had some experience in 
desert countries, and know how easy it is to regard a 
fruit that can be eaten at all, as the most delicious ever 
tasted. The importer shows much enterprise in procur- 
ing the plants which he offers, but his description is 
no doubt overdrawn; still the fruit may be worth trying. 


His Father’s Corpse. 


A well-to-do farmer, while waiting for the train at a 
depot in Pittsburgh the other day, was accosted by a 
stranger who was also waiting. The stranger was a glib 
talker, and the farmer being rather lonely, was glad to 
meet him. As they were talking, a couple of men in 
railroad uniform came up and asked the stranger to pay 
the charges as the train would soon be off. The other 
did not think he mnst pay in advance, and had not near 
enough money to pay the one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars demanded, ‘* Well,’’ said the others, “ corpses 
always pay in advance, if you can’t pay, the corpse can’t 
go.’ The son of the corpse explained to the farmer that 
he was taking his father’s body home for burial, the 
funeral had been appointed, and unless the body could 
go upon that train the services must be postponed. He 
had a check for six hundred dollars on the bank at N., 
the place of his destination, but this the railroad men re- 
fused to take. At last he appealed to the farmer to loan 
the sum to pay the charges, and as they were both going 
to N., he would get his check cashed, and make all right. 
The good-natured farmer advanced the money, for which 
the bereaved son was duly grateful, and insisted that the 
other should hold the check as collateral security. They 
both boarded a car, but the train had hardly left the sub- 
urbs of the city before the young man found it necessary to 
go tothe baggage car to see ifthe corpse was all right, bu 
failed to return. Before the farmer reached home he learnt 
ed that there was no corpse on the train, that the son was 
not to be found,and it slowly came to him that he had been 
swindled by his new acquaintance, The farmer had in- 
advertently mentioned his destination, and the other took 
advantage of the information. Of course the other men 
were confederates, and were not employees of the road. 
Be cautious in making acquaintances in travelling. 


WANTED. 


100,000 Men, Women and Children to 





canvass for the American Agri- 
culturist, Special inducements are offered in cash. 


Address Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 





BEHOLD 


Special Offer for 30 Days, 


American Agriculturist 


AND 


N. Y. Weekly Tribune, 
New York Weekly Sun, 


TOGETHER WITH 


“Toes or Friends?” 


Allxi8s SUPERB ENGRAVING, 


“Tn the Meadow.” 


Ai2x17 SUPERB ENGRAVING, 


All for $2, 


POST-PAID. 
Address 


American Agriculturist, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Sample Testimonials Regarding Our 
Premium Guns,—(See page 87.) 


-_». 


MANCHESTER, MIcH., Jan. 4, 1884. 
Orange Judd Company—DeEaR Sirs:—The Gun 
(Handy) you sent me I have received in good order 
and am well pleased with it. 


Yours, HENRY SCHULTE. 


EQUAL TO A $75.00 GUN. 
Danbury, Conn., December 26, 1883. 
Orange Judd Co.—DEAR Sirs :—The W. Scott Gun 
came to hand all right, and on trial I find it to bea 
strong shooter. One of my neighbors has a $75.00 
Parker Gun, but he can not beat this W. Scott at 
shooting. Yours truly, 8. J. SHERMAN. 


ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
DARLINGTON, PA., Dec. 22, 1883. 
Orange Judd Company—DeEak Sirs :—I received 
the Handy Gun, and it has proved entirely satisfac- 
tory. Respectfully, OSEPH BIGGERSTAEF. 


St. CLAIRSVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 18, 1883. 
Orange Juda Company—Dear Sr1rs :—Gun (Han- 
dy)-received and tested. Like it very well. Can kill 
rabbits on the skip, etc. Yours respectfully, 
H. DENHAM. 


VERY HANDSOME AND GOOD EXECUTION. 
Moncy, Pa., Deoember 4, 1883, 
range Judd Company :—The W Scott Gun_ar- 
rived on Saturday, and I tested it yesterday. It is 
a very handsome Gun, and its execution is good. I 
am well satisfied. Yours respectfully, 
Rev. Wa. H. Jounson. 








Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the Vnited States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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The Scientific American says; 
Wealth contains more sensible articles 


@than any other magazine that comes to 
our Sanctum.” 


The Herald of Health 


FOR 1884, 


OUR MOTTO.—“ A Higher Type of Marhood— 
Physical, Intellectual and Moral.” 


Price, $1.00 Per Year. 





{November and December Numbers Free to New 
Subscribers who send at once.) 
The November No. contains a valuable article on 


The Restoration of the Eyes, 

How to Make a Cheap Filter. 

A Rational Working Dress, 

‘and twenty other excellent articles, 
The December No. contains 


The Hot Water Cure of Chronic Diseases, 
Natural Education of Children. 
Improvement of Offspring. 
The Care of the Body. 
Diet in Bright’s Disease. 
Reducing Fat without Harm. 
How to Stop Using Tobacco. 
A Model Breakfast. 
Strengthening the Lungs. 
Food for Nervousness, etc., etc, 
The January No, contains 
Diseases Which are Cured by Sun and Oil Bath» 
A Sanitary Town and How to Make It, 
fure of Dyspepsia. 
“ «6 Neuralgia. 
Money tor Women. 
Improving Defective Memories. 
What Shall We Do With Our Girls ? 


The Best Premium Yet. 
The Best Premium Yet. 
The Best Premium Yet. 


Every Subscriber who sends ten cents extra will receive 
free that wonderfully good book, 


HOW TO REAR AND GOVERN CHIL- 
DREN. 


A book of over 200 pages and worth $1.00. Just the thing 
for every parent. 


Deep Breathing ; or, Lung Gymnastics, 


Asa Means of Promoting the art of Song ; and of 
Curing Various Diseases of the Throat and 
ungs, especially Sore Throats, 
ronchitis, Asthma, Wea 
Lungs, and Consumption. 
By SOPHIA MARQUISE A. CICCOLINA. 


Cloth, extra, 50 cents, by mail. 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH.” 


By M. L. HotBrook, M.D., including Scientific Feeding. 
00 Recipes for Wholesome Cookery. 100 Recipes for 
elicious Drinks, 100 Ever Recurring Questions answered. 
“One man's mother and another man’s wife send me word 
that these are the past a and practical recipes 
the ever saw.”—E. R. Bra 
am ey with it. ile "RB. Baker, M. D., Michigan 
Board of Healt 


By Mail, $1.00. 








Lady Agents Wanted, 





Liver Complaint, Nervous Dyspepsia & Headache. 


Their Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Price by Mail, $1.00. 


THE DIET CURE. 


The Titles of the twenty-four Canotere of THE Diet Cur: 
are: Health—Food—Water—Blood—The Natural Food of 
Man — Disease — Prevention and Cure— The Question of 

mantity—The Question of Quality—Principles of the Diet 

ure—Medical Opinions on the Diet Cure—Of Diet in 
Acute, Scrofulous, and Nervous Diseases—The Diet Cure in 
Obesity—The Diet Gure in Various Diseases—The Water 
Cure— Waste of Life -The Life of the Race—Air and Exer- 
¢cise—National Health and Wealth—Personal Advice, 

Sent by mail for Fifty Cents. 





SPPCIAL OFFER. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


We ye send the HERALD OF HEALTH and the AMER- 
ICAN RURAL HOME, a splendid weekly Agricultural jour- 
nal, Ay ae ear for $1.50. Either journal alone worth twice 
this sum. We will also send they HERALD for 1884, all the 
Books mentioned in this column, aod the RURAL HOME, 
for $4.50. Full price, $6.00. Send at once. 

Address OOoK, 


, M.*L. HOL 
13 Latghe Street, ee York. 


‘‘The Herald of 


PREPARED CHEMICALS | 
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For$12 formula (90 thao of . 


POWELL’S PREPARED 4; 
-— CHEMICALS !|—— ‘ 


This when mixed at home makesa_ ‘Y 
ton of Superior Phosphate, cqual in 

plantelife and as cer 
crop ° ee as many 


n of successful “ 
high-priced ™ 
82” Write tor pamphlet to 


BROWN CHEMICAL Co. 


16 LICHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





HicH cass COMPLETE MANURES of ruts strrenctu 


Very Dry Mechanical Condition, Fixed Percentages. 
CLARK'S COVE GUANO CO. 
this Corporation is piedset to the continuous man 
EFFECTIVE Fertilizers. The “plant ” 
sition, combines every recent improvement in its com- 


RELIABLE, SOLUBLE an 
\ advantageous sealed 


lete machinery, its acid chambers, laboratory, 
z-|To the highest value at the lowest prices. It ped only the most 
experienced managers. Its productions have been tested 
years in 13 States with increasing satisfaction. 
LOCAL DEALERS WANTED, in unoccupied territory. 
excellent opportunities in connection with regular business. TIDE WATER DiS- 
USES SAjoining R. R, termini, to secure Rapid shipments 


. TRIBUTING WAREHO 
and prompt delivertes. are located at convenient points. 








Prepared and Guaranteed by the 

360, 000.00 e integrity of 
facture of the hig:est class of 
sses the most 
















Paio up Capitat, 


and transporation facilities, all 
uring the two 


ELIABLE AND RESPONSIBLE 
he RIGHT PARTIES Can secure 


for recent publications free of 


Address GEORGE W. KIRKE, GEN. SALES AGENT, 46 SouTH ST., NEw hn tei 








SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 
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Ashley Phosphate Co., 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


SOLUBLE GUANO; pee Ee R24 FE ACID PHOS- 
PHATE; ASH ELEM MENT; SPHATE FLOATS; 
URE GROUND PHOS ROC 
All es Best Grade and Very sii 


For Terms, llustrated Hand-Books, Agricultural Prim- 
ers, and good articles on Floats, Ash Element, Peas and 
Kainit, address the 

ASHLEY PHOS. CO., Charleston, 8. C. 


BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertiliser for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphle 





BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York. 


ACM E 





Duwverrzine He H ARROW. 


C100 CRUSHER 1 AEVELER 
" See ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE CoRR 








ARTESIAN WELL 


NE LL BORING, J ina MACHINERY 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 

mendedin ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ked by man, *norse or steam 
wer, Needed by farmers in every county, Good business for 
inter or ve: Makes wells in earth or 

rock anywhere, We want the mames of mén that 

Send stomp for aan Price List and terms to Asents.. 


Pierce Well Excavator Oo, Long Island City, ew ‘York. 














Spray Your Fruit Trees 
WITH 


Field’s Orchard Force Pump 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 
aneeely the Cheapest and the Best. 
All Sizes and Kinds of Iron trumps. 
You can save money by pt~:- a 
our pumps from us. send 


FIELD_FORCE PUMP CO., 
Lockport, 


Worth Knowing. | 


Farmers will be 

to learn, a Ferti! 

composed of rifcer 

Bone and Animal Mat- 

ter, having all the in- 
jents requisite 

‘or the soil and to 

sure a good crop, can 

be purchased _ for 





FERTILIZERS. 
$75 Premium. 


$50 to the farmer raising the largest crop of potatoes this 

ian on one-half acre manured with SARDY’S FERTIL- 
=e sh for the second largest 

m 16 1 oe hels a woud — 8 Faleed om on Cneneit acre 

in ib by “Alfred ie, GUANO, adapted to rail aes 


Standard Guaranteed. Prices Reasonable. 


Send for Pamphlet, 
J. B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water St., N. Y. 


CANVASSERS Wanted 


EVERYWHERE 
for the AMERICAN AGRIC URI Ger- 
yan Por of splendid inducem my 4 pngieh ana 
D CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


W. S. BLUNT, 
160 Beekman Street, 
New York, Manuf’r of the 


“Universal,” “Lotus,” 
and **NOISELESS” 


Force Pumps. 


Mushroom Strainers, 
Sand Chambers, 

Deep Well Pumps, 
reese —— 
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“ACME” 


ACENTS 
WANTED. 








PULVERIZING HARROW 
CLOD CRUSHER 
AND LEVELER. 


It is the best sellin 
tool on earth. sd 





The ** ACME ” snbjeets the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and ptitonenig and to the Cutting, 
Lifting, Turning process of double gangs of CAST STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and 
arrangement of which give immense cutting power. Thus the three ope rations. of crushing lumps, 
leveling off the ground and thoroughly pulverizing the soil are performed at the same time. 
The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially 
adapted (to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, aud is the 
ouly Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 

We make a Variety of Sizes working from 4 to 15 Feet Wide. 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let your dealer palm off a base imitation or 
some inferior tool on you under the assurance that it is something better, 
but SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDERINC AN ‘“‘ ACME”’ ON TRIAL. We will send 
the double gang Acme toany responsible farmer in the United States on trial, 
and if it does not sult, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. 
We don’t ask for pay until you have tried it on your own farm. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 43 DIFFERENT 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
BRANCH OFFICE: Manufactory and Principal Office: 


HARRISBURG, PA NASH & BROTHER, MILLINGTON, N. J. 


N. B. Pampntet “TILLAGE IS MANURE” sent FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 
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Champion Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 


~ ie FORCE 





FEED DISTRIBUTORS. 
SPECIAL DEVICE for planting corn for the crop. 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 
Unequalled, and is warranted to distribute accurately, evenly and 
easily any commercial fertilizer—wet or dry. 

Draft light and easily handled. Construction simple, 

Materials and workmanship the best. 

We also make the WHIPPLE SPRING TOOTH SULKY AND 
FLOATING HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. 

These HARROWS are adapted for use on all kinds of soil, and 
are the best pulverizers known. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out one. Ample time given for trial before settlement. BROAD- 
CAST GRAIN SEEDERS, with SULKY HARROWS, wien desired. 
Send for descriptive pamphlets to 


) PLATT & C0, Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 


THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 
Flexible ervewt and Grain Cultivator, 














Improved Harrow. Good for all work; can be shipped 
anywhere at small cost; Loose time and money; made only 
by the Patentee; send stamp. 

a HUTCHINSON, Griggsville, Pike Co., Ills. 


TROWBRIDGE 


: GS TROWBRIDGE 
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IVLUVTALLL  JAAAATAL acre to the yield. 25 to 
Bub hsb ul acres per cultivated by 
' one team. am - Sema 


in one vear. 


Rend tor Tiinctrated Price 
The Chicago Flexible Harrow Co., Sore, Broprietors and 
Manufacturers, 35 to 41 Indiana St., Chicago, I lis. 





HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR, s 














rs and SIMPLEST. 
it, ashes, fertili 


roved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine. 

No other Power is as powerful and easy for the horses. 
The Level Lags and Speed Regulator are the most valuable 
improvements ever made in horse powers. See that you 

get Heebner’s, any other with level lags wil) be an infringe- 
Seat upon our patents. 

The Little Giant has enemy: good points than bd other 
Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
none are better made. Union Feed Cutter, ~ and Circu- 
lar Saws, etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogu 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


Heebner’s Im 
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” HENCH’S 


Riding or Walking Corn and Fallow 
CULTIVATOR. 


With double Row. Corn Planter and: 
ertilizer Attachments complete 
in one Mach 
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THE KING OF THE CORN-FIELD. 


Thousands in use giving entire satisfaction. The demané 
already this season 1s three times as large as last year. 
RELIABLE AGENTS wanted in all unoccupied 
territor .. Manufactured at York, Pa., and eee: Ohio. 
Send for catalogue mailed free. Address 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, 


Name this paper. York, Pa,. 








ONE, TWO, FOUR or EIGHT HORSE 


HORSE POWERS. 
BELT or GEARED 


FEED GRINDERS. 


Pumping or Power 


WIND MILLS, 

















Iron Pumps, 
Iron Pipe, 


| BRASS OYLINDERS 
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ADAMS SPRING CORN CULTIVATORS. 


MARSEILLES MPG. CO, x MARSEtLEs, 

















as FURROWER 
& 


djustableRunners 
and Marker. _, 


* vInoNTO 
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to all inequal- NS rd 
ities of ground. ground than any other Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 234 to 5 feet, and from a mere 
to 6 inches deep. 
“Take pleasure in recommending it. It does the business; iv 
well made and will last for years.""J.S. Collins, Moorestown,N. 
“Tt far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to petato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” #.L. Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.¥.) Agr. Society: 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘Suriincion Co.'s. 
2 s 


Burlington Co., N. 
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NEW SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


SHEET MUSIC PRESENTED 


To the Sender of Every New Subscriber to the American Agriculturist, 
(English or German Editions) for 1884. 


TWELVE SEPARATE PIECES of the valuable full-size Sheet Music, selected with great care and classified below, will be PRE 
SEN TED and sent, post-paid, anywhere in the United States or British America, to any person who immediately sends us @me New subscriber (or their 
own subscription, if new), to the American Agriculturist (English or German Editions,) for 1884, at the regular rate of $1.50 a year, and tem cents extra 
for postage. This Sheet Music is printed on the best music paper, and is fullsize. In ordering, give the number of each piece of the twelve wanted-- 
[This music is presented in addition to the engraving ‘‘ Foes or Friends?” given to every new subscriber; ten cents extra for postage.] Address plainly 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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. — —-- TE seiaeopeeniveree’ a tee = Ae nearer ecebaiene epscoiso ve pred > = — — at the Door......... ---Fgstcot > 
rro DONG... cccesccscccccccccee IMEUEL GD | 102 Robin Adair.........cccccccccccccceccee oe niSS | 604 Gweet.Birdio.. (0.6 lacs ccccccidectacewaen 0 
4 As I'd Nothing Else to Do. .. ....-++++00- Hatton 35 | 103 Robin Red Breast.......... --..----++-++ee Levey 30 | 191 They Say I am Nobody’s Darling... . ie 40 
743 Auld Lang Syne......-eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees Scotch #5 | 103 Rocked in the Cradle of the deep. ........ Knight 30 | 192 This Wedding Ring of Mine... Bobby Newcomb 4@. 
9 Baby and ee Maid. gu dvsaivaslnnnmaeeaeee Bishop ~ = soy seins aearaleeigaeaeieist% Wawieice +++. = a Eada — ae SCS cise scared Fone > 
1 INC, DEAL MAG... cee reeeeee -eeceee nD Daas cosa chawbeedéacecas sseltal 0 a isions 0 SRR ee ee ooees SUBSE. 
or Bend of the River..... Ms Pane rete eStore Blumenthal 40 | 105 Shadows of the Past..........--.-..0++-- Marriott 80 | 194 When First I Saw My Darling’s Face...... Danks 35. 
11 Blue Alsatian Mountains........-.....000s Adams 50 | 106 She’s Allthe World toMe...............8. Phillip 30 | 760 When Jeanie Meets Me at the Gate........Skelly 4@ 
18 Bridge........---ses-e- see eccescces --ee-Lindsay 85 | 107 REINOOE OS. cc ccicccsscccncsocucermbed Ganz 50 | 492 When the Clouds Go Rolling By.......... Gabriel 40 
462 Brightly the Moon To-night................ VOCE SD | SOR TIT oc0c0 sccccseee. scacces eocoses Wellings 35 | 635 We Never Speak as We Pass By......... Milford 4@- 
18 Bride Bells. Si olga ad soe senne<. ‘eee po TUM IMEI ON oo cose ccsccsccesceee ctegeeehen Cox 40 | 782 You Ask Me to Forgive the Past.......... Greene 805 
B9 Brookes ce ceeeveee coe. coveessegDOWOT€S 35 | 311 Song of Springessesscvsl....22222.'122222Geevile 9) | | Come Songs, and Songs and Dances, =. 
16 By the Sad Sea Wave8............0eeeeee Benedict 85 | 112 Song of a Nest........ ............++ «.-Dolores 85 | 196 Bread and Cheese and Kisses................ Lyon 25. 
G01 Cherry Ripe.......0 ...seeecceceeeseee oe soosMOU Oo | DPE SpORetOlMO.....<.c0iccsets+.ccceeacsend Campana 30 197 Cackle, Cackle, Caehies. 0025 vet aa Bagnal 25. 
@ Cllochette.......ccccccesee coves peveseeeeee Molloy 35 | 484 Standard Bearer Rene aerte Lindpainter 35 | 200 Don’t Blame Me, for I Didn't do it........ Duncan 40. 
91 Claudine..... ceccccees see seeseeecesscesees BONUS. ON. | (QUPEB ESS ooo ince oc cceccccoc eee Hullah 30 | 772 For Goodness Sake don’t Say I Told You...Lloyd 3¢- 
602 Conquer or Die........ c.cee eee cence eens BWOSUCE OO | THRNGBBHAG. coc ccco occocs. ce vicwn.ce buen Stark 50 | 777 Go, Get Married, Maidens Dear......... Rutledge 40 
749 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye............-.-ee+e.- Bishop 35 | 118 Strangers Yet..........0.0c.+eees ees Claribel 35 | 765 I’m a Member of the Club................. Martyn 40. 
98 Cottage on the Moorland..............-00- Dolby 30 | 121 Summer Showers....... 1... sceeece sees Marzials 85 | 196 T have Come Home for Dinner, Kate........ Lyon 25. 
MAMAS RIVED... .0c06sccs cceces socseee. cons AlGG SO | 119 Bweethoate® .. occ cckcoc lok uvecdeck Sullivan 30 | 202 1°ll Get Rid of My Mother-in-Law........ Duncan 40 
95 Darby and Joan.......... SostetscacwSaaee Molloy 80 | 123 Take Back the Heart...............-.ecee Claribel 30 | 203 I Won Her Little Heart when Dancing. .Musgrave 30 
26 Daybreak paaieocaacasss* Surya’ ale: “Sierras wae m4 19 Tar'e, Ferowell awd chic ccs x SACI Adams 85 = pair a gr the Fire: ..sivsivnt Ton am > 
Dear Little Shamrock....5:55......006 sees er RE EPMO MONO = oc corcssaca ec’ Seueecas oecke rdy Decceess osee coccseee -eeeceee irbec 
28 SRN ORs sii 'ss's'sin' <i occncses oo Gabriel 35 | 126 Then You'll Remember Me.......... .....-. Balfe 30 | 756 Little Ah Sid (Great Chinese Song......... Skelly 40 
99 Do They Think of Me at Home........... Glover 30 | 128 Thou Art So Near and Yet So F: .Reichardt 50 | 207 Maid and the Magpie (The).............. Phillips 35 
$0 Douglas, Tender and True..............ee0s Scott 35 | 130 Three Sailor Boys.......... ...Marzials ¥ 208 My Love Nance...............5 .Bobby Newcomb 40: 
83 Embarrassment (Ger. and Eng. words)........Abt 85 | 131 Thy Voice is Near... . Vrighton 200’ Nanghty Cita... oo sc. csc. covssseues Knowles 30- 
605 Esmeralda (Waltz song)......° .0... eeeeeee Levey 85 182 ’Tis Not True (Non é ver). ...Mattei 50 | 636 O You ittle Darling... ......... -.. Vanoni 40 
95 Eyes So Blute.... 2.2.2 cece eee cece cee e eens Pinsuti 30 | 133 ’Tis But a Little Faded Flow .Thomas 50 771 Peck’s Bad Boy........cce0dees . Skelly 40° 
SOPRA rire Keller 80 | 134 Time of Apple Blossoms...... Campana 30 766 Poker or That Qneen..... ...Field 30 
$8 Farewell ............-.sceeeeeseceeccceeens Cowen 85. | 188 Tited......5...0.s0+ Lindsay 35 | 210 Too Late to Marry...... #9 00 Pratten 40. 
89 Farmer and the Pigeons................. Taubert 30 | 622 Twenty Years AgO...........000.ceecseeeeee Gatty 80 | 211 Torpedo and the Whale (from Olivette),., Audran 25 
MUEMERAWAT 2500 -----  cceses.s cess pasceess Lindsay 35 | 1386 Twickenham Ferry................00005 Marzials 35 | 773 Trade Dollar (The)... . ..........0.05 = Martyn 30 
607 Farewell (German and English words)....Kucken 40 140 Gulorpottion DOy8.....65 50 cc kace os cnoe Roeckel 35 | Sacred Solos, Duetts, Trios and Quar-- 
40 First a. aie cari leas + xneishtor PL noe = = — OU vad cssccdevie kowes'’ eae — 4 tettes 
41 Five O'clock in the Morning............. aribe Cee Swat ed umentha 7 ” 
EN RSs ec e Dana 35 | 142 Waiting for Me.............00 ceccecceece Hance 35 | 501 Abide With Me etn sre’ ale .. Old Popular Melody 20- 
44 For Old Love's Sake... Pare = SREY WAOMOY BOs i5 5 ice cccesansa te eoeenete Adams 35 bs po mel ope foe gg and Fair.............. 77 Ss 
age OE : .- Tosti y ing BP cciccccaseceevsdestccaan iver 35 de Se PON esos eeeiet en ee +e. ; 
48 Gently Rest (Ger. and Eng. words).......Kucken 35 | 146 Way Thro’ the Wood..2.000000000., Dolby 60 | 216 Ave Maria... 02... .-... --Gounod 35 
48 Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. .Hatton 85 | 147 Weary.........:.. eee Gabriel 30 | 502 Arm, Arm, Ye Brave.. .... a cig' s Gob be on Scheer Handel 35- 
608 Harp that Once Thro’ Tara's Halls. .-Moore 30 | 148 We'd Better Bide a Wee............. 4... Claribel 35 | 58 <And the City hath no.need of the Sun. Whittington 3% 
MEUIOAEING . .000.5.000cscsessercceseas --Watson 80 | 150 What Jack Will Say.................000e- Pinsuti 50 600 Bat the L nd io Mit dial Of His Own ae 1 ng 20- 
747 Heart Bowed Down........... .ceseeseeeeee Balfe 35 | 624 What Need Have I the Truth to Tell...... Claribel 35 sut the Lord is Mindful of His Own.Mendelssohn 80 
610 He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.... ..... ......Abt 30 | 153 When the Heart is Young.................0. Lyon 35 505 Christmas Hymn.............606 -eeeses Hollo 20- 
611 Her Bright Smile yy eae were “— 4 625 When the Dew Begins to Fall (Waltz cong)... a eenete a. . Virginia ae 40- 
61 Home, Sweet Home (in BO iicsscwcces ishop ‘arner % ; 
NE a a cnhiotdnsine gees Roeckel 35 | 154 When the Swallows Homeward Fly........... Abt 30 | 219 Forsake Me Not................0:eee008 «-Glover 30 
612 I Am Thinking of the Past.............. Roberts 30 | 485 When the Leaves are Turning Brown...Crampton 40 610 He Giveth His Beloved Sleep........... ...... Abt 
618 I Bid Thee to Forget. cocgest ceececeseeeege Mol 35 155 When Red Leaves Fall................ +» Hatton 30 | 506 eee, Ses is fixed Thy oes pS 
58 I Built a Bridge of Fancies............... ricker 56 en the Swallows Come........... .... insuti 30 \f SUT . 
54 I Cannot Sing the Old Gongs... 6.60508 Ciaribel:S0 | 167 Will He COME... s.0.<cc0es00sc0e. bsbebee Sullivan 50 | 507 I sought the Lord and He heard me......... Costa 50. 
"44 I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls...........Balfe 85 | 159 Yes, Sir........0.ccscsscccscee secccccs Wakefield 35 sos { D-RTINOE DOO) 65.6 ce usec vecss occas Redhead | 20- 
742 I Love My Love ....... .....605 eoeereee PReeee GE | SOD WOCGED. 0... ctcecesveon ts ccceesss osu Claribel 30 aad Be pt herd pes pore cas solhmaneeene . Scotch 
rt Moen to Bee alice. 20020 20002222227-Fineatl Songs with Choruses. 509 Jerusalem the Golden... Old’ Popalat Tune 20 
58 I Never Can Forget...........eceeeeeerees Mellon 30 SENTIMENTAL, NE3RO AND MINSTREL SONGS. 510 The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartette)...... Martin 35 
59 In the Gloaming. OO re Caries. —— 85 = en — gg Dee ae 40 | 220 a break on this Glad Morn—Christmas - 
BE TO WIAING 6 io: 00:0. o soere veoacovteceaee insuti 35 63 Baby’s Empty Cradle............s..ccseee kelly 40 weeeeeesees oo cseveevegovevcedes cqeeheuen ee : 
614 In the Golden Eventide.................. Pinsuti 30 | 626 Beautiful Eileen, the Maid of the Lee....Glzeason 40 | 221 Lord, be with Mein My Walks......... Schroeder 80- 
465 Isle of Beauty Fare Thee Well...... Whittemore 20 | 165 Carry Me back to Old Virginia............. Negro 30 | 222 Nearer, be God, to Thee.......cecers dst vous Barten 50- 
466 Is My Lover on the Sea............ --. Chadwick 30 = Comes — — Gicgeaaeere tt" — = a z tne tg \ bes — Ripening Corn Bo hr 3 
GP is Wal & Dea... 2. 050.0. cece ss oe vecceeewe Cowen 85 | 778 Come to Me Love in the Gloaming......... arris 3 O Let s seeeere évevodes son 20- 
64 Janet’s Choice................+++..++-++-Olaribel 30 | 167 Darling, has Your Love Grown Cold....Plummer 35 | 505 Pilgrims ofthe Night................... Holloway 20- 
615 Jewish Maiden (Ger. and Eng. words)....Kucken 30 | %54 The Ole Time Darkey.. ...... ............ Lyons 40 | 225 The Palms (Les Remeanx)....... ........ . Faure 40. 
616 Kathleen Mavourneen........... aes Crouch 40 | 627 Dear Friends of Long Ago...... .........6- cott 35 | 223 Rest in Jesus............. tetceeesseeve sess HYMN 20 
CMP MIOREE: oc5odcs.0 ws'este see Lady Dufferin 30 | %67 De Lime Kiln Club....................0000- Lyons 40 | 224 Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing... ao! %.. 
Se MMNIBUG 5 5's55.0'0 sinateioa os oi4e aces aa ahins Molloy 30 | %61 Don’t bury Me Dees 1g ARR a Po Skelly 40 | 508 Star of the East........ 0... 022.eeeeseene .. Scotch 20-. 
SII « Ssicis ce sic'os\ ‘ols's'n oseccos's be eveeeees Balfe 30 | 168 Down by the Old Mill Stream............... Read 35 | 226 To Jesus Onr Exalted God.... ......... Braun 35. 
MP EIOU WAY :..03..005000s000s0000 cece Molloy 50 | 628 Hileen’s Message............  - sesesees Turnbull 35 | 227 When I View the Mother Holding.. .......Sacred 30+ 
467 Last Rose of Summer..................04: Moore 35 | 488 Father is Dead and Mother is Poor.....Holloway 20 Duetts . 
“1 Let Me Dream Again... . ...... seeeeee Sullivan 35 | 774 Gim Me Dat Sweet Watermelon........... Lyons 40 | 493 All’s Well.....:.3. .cscecsesecscevevccnce Braham 30. 
%4 Little Darlings, Sleep Again............. Sullivan 30 | 759 Good Bye to My Old Southern Home......... Cox 40 | 649 Come When the Soft Twilicht Falls Schumann 35 
617 Little Maid of Arcadec............. ses. Sullivan 30 | 169 Grandmother's Chair...................0005 Read 85 | 939 Dost Thou Love Me Sister Ruth?..... Parry 25 
EINE. 5023 05. o.cc00es copncaseos Sullivan 3) | 171 Pil See that Your Grave is Kept Green...Clayton 85 | 931 Emblem of Constancy (duet). ...."-......'Purney 80. 
METIS OOO... 20:0. s000.0es2 ese sceeas Sullivan 40 | 629 I’ve Just been Down to the Gate.......... Wilson 40 | 949 Ever, Ever Thine (duet) «2S: . SRE Breas 50 
80 Love’s Sunshine (Waltz song)........... .Braun 50 173 Lass that Lives Next Door....:........... -Tucker 40 233 Gobble Duet (from Mascotte) os Le ee 8 . Andrem 40. 
81 Maid of Athens... ............++. s++-eeee-Allen 85 | 751 Leaning o’er the Gate................2+.005 Danks 40 | 495 Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded.'Tom Moore 15 
EE Soh a, cadaweceae Col ote recon Allen 35 | 1%5 Little Snow White Hands................ Gabriel 35 934 Hunting Tower (duet) z Demar 40: 
468 Merrily arew te MEN. gon ce kbSo coc eco ce”, | DU Daiwa scowl cewekecicsecSe case caccul Emmett 40 936 I Would That M Love (duet) corinne Wehdelesche 35 
83 Midshipmite .............. ; ...Adams 35 | 17% My Grandmother's Watch................ Conway 35 237 In the Starlight (duet).... ...-.---- Glover 40 
470 Mill Wheel..... German 20 178 One Sweet Kiss before We Part.......... Turney 35 494 Larboard Watch............. ; ‘Williams 40 
471 Mistletoe Bough ...... .Bishop 40 179 Only a Word, Love.. ........... eseeseees Lurney 85 496 Over the Mountain........ Se °C Rar mans *. Hollowa’ 10 
619 My Love She is a Kitten. .. ..Cellier 30 | 753 Only a Homeless, Wandering Child........ Skelly 40 238 Wandering: in the May-Time (dnet) dials Glover 60. 
Tae MY QUceN.... co.cc cccecesee Blumenthal 50 %62 Only a Violet Blossom. ........ .... ..... Skelly 40 641 What Are the Wild Waves Sayin TAO SRE ‘Glover 50. 
MET TGS. 5s hcccccccedcesee ....Adams 30 | 180 Over the Garden Wali................00e..0e: Fox 35 | 939 When I Behold Thee (duet from lascotte) “‘Andran 40. 
87 Never Again see e ree eereraceree «»-. Borders 30 181 Passed Within the Gates Ajar. +s ---Peck 40 234 When Ye Gang Awa amie (duet) 2 Demar 4@: * 
88 Nightingale ....... ......+6- spoewasi .ese-Alabieff 30 | 630 Peep Boo. ............6+ - -Wilson 40 AICI RR tbs ne : 
473 Night and Morning............ SCsNT aaa Bisbee 20 | 182 Poor Orphan Boy....................++4 Duncan 40 Quartettes and Choruses. 
CS NE en ioe ik. ig 3 Wakefield 30 | 489 Pretty asa Butterfly (S’g& D’ce).Bobby Newcomb 40 | 228 Bridal Chorus (from Lohengrin) (quartetie) Wageat BS. 
45 Not a Sparrow Falletb..... OR A ik: Abt 30 | 781 Save the Sweetest Kiss for Me........... Prescott 40 | 229 Coast is Clear (quartette)............... eyerbeer 50: 
91 O, Fair Dove, O. Fond Dove............+- Gatty 85 | 184 Scentless Rose (A)............00..eeseees Conway 85 | 497 Farewell...........sssee0 ssece German Volkslied 10° 
93 O Mother Take the Wheel Away.....,...Claribel 35 | 185 Scenes of My Youth..,, .. ..... ws. .»». Turney 35 | 235 Hymn of Columbia (National Hymn). ..Dodworth 3@ 
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djustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. “tt will take 
Pes oon od from the refuse of gy that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different size and shaped meshes. No. 1 Sieve will separate 
Plantain, Daisy, Buckthorn, Wild Carrot, &c., from Clover 
Seed, Red Top and Plantain from Timothy, and Timothy 
from Clover Seed. No. 2 will separate ve, Cheat and 
Cockle from Wheat. No.3 grades a , and Corn. 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., Ferry & Co. D. 
Landreth & Sons, Plant Seed Co., ewes reer, J 
McCullough’s Sons B. K. Bliss & Sons, 4 -_ Breck & ome 
U.8. Agricultural Dep't., Ww —_ ton, D 
Prices: Nos. 1 and 2, $ $2.25; No. 8. $2.50. 
Ask your Hardware Dealer for ay 


MILTON SIEVE CO., Limited, Milton, owed 


THE eee? CUTTERS, 


: Heptedé prepaid, 








SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
OF ENSILAGE AND FODDER CUTTER 
E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, Guwene ‘Co. N. ¥~ 
(2 Mention American Agriculturist. 





BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTER. 
STRONGEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Thoroughly tested during 
last four seasons, for Cut- 
ting Ensilage, and ror eda 
erfect success. The lead- 
ng Cutter for last sixteen 
years for cutting all kinds 
of dry and green fodder. 
Power cutters have Bald- 


and power. 
lustrated circulars con- 
taining description, prices 
and testimonials, 

C. Pierpont & Co., 
Mfrs., New Haven, Conn. 


THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED CUTTER. 
> Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


) THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED GUTTER 


Manufactured. 











For full description, send 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
A@’L TooL Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


y THE TIGER. 


Best of Al 
FEED GUTTERS. 


Cuts faster, runs lighter, 
and is the best made Cutter 
in the market. Cuts parsons 
lengths. Four sizes for hand and four for pees, $18 

e Responsible agents wanted. Manufactured only S 


CARR & HOBSON (Limited) 


47 Cliff Street, New 


CHAS. SWIFT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HAY CONVEYORS. 


DEALER IN FORKS, ROPE PULLEYS, HOOKS, &C. 
MILLBROOK, N. Y¥. 


TRIUMPH 
Steam Generator 


(Improved), 
ki Feed, Heate- 
Per “ ‘Water, &c Co 
Send for new descriptive circu- 
lar, and mention this paper. 
RIGE, WHITACRE & CO., 
35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 











ork, 























; s 
Wien 


T35 








ACME 


ULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CBUSHER iw AAVELER 
See ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE [: > 











to send You their “FARMERS’ 
POCKET COMPANION,” Free. 


DO YOU WANT 


HAND PLOW? 
SULKY PLOW? G k I 


GANG PLOW? ONLY 
CORY CULTIVATOR Ya BEG 





WE MAKE THEM. 
Send your name and address on a postal card to 
DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline, Ill. 





THE BEST 
BRICK’IILE 
MACHINES, 


Clay Crushers, 


Su 
FOR CATALOGUE, PRICES ann Yard < uppli 
DESCRIPTION ADDR > \ P @ SON 
THE PATENTEES & MANUF'G'RS. W-FENFIELD & SON, 


THE “KEYSTONE.” 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 

er in the world for drilling 

Artesian and Ordinary Water 
Wells. Test Wells for 
Miuerals, Air Holes for 
Miaes, Oil Wells and 
Pipe-driving can be set up 
anywhere in one hour. 








AGENTS WANTED. 

















Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


a a 


a 


K. P. S. D. Co.. Limited, Fallston, Pa. 











DITCHING MACHINE, 
Will do FOl OR UNDERDRAINING. | 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, TORONTO, CANADA, 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 





PERPETUAL HAY 'AND STI STRAW | PRESS, 


1882, and Grand Gold in 1883, over ay LS, and others, 
Theo made. 











Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Fork, Carlet Pol ley, ¢ 
ae) sold * raison the 
greatest success eyo] 
ts way amid the 
ou ~g 3 a, Be 

doubt. the Dest hay a. 
unloader 3 


er nniched send tor: acreniar 
now. E.V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. 


WINTER IS THE TIME 


TO PUT UP YOUR TRACKS FOR 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


while the barns are full. You can then do the work youre 
self without the help of a carpenter, as you require na 
scaffolding. For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con. 
veyors, for either straight or curved track, address 

J. A. CROSS, Fultenville, N. Y. 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS! 


. 


FORK READY TO 
ADJUST iN HAY 














HAY KNBPE 





Awarded ‘‘FIRST ORDER OF MERIT" 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 


uit in sal eon 


SUPERIOR. +9 ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN USE. 


Tse the oP NUE ts 
cao for ties or to cut 65 gut peat ad 


has no equal 
vathing fein 








payen WILL PAY YOU. . 
Manufactured only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO., East Wilton, Me., U. SL 


Fo sulé ty Mertens Merchante Gil the touts pesiball 


- 
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MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 


mle pestle for Penman. 18 Sizes and Styles 


- 00 in and upwards. Complete 
heller. $115.  ¢ boy can grind and keep in order. 
king ye ower. Complete Flouring 

Send for Bc ek on grind- 


wae " I MON 00., Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE VICTORY 


CORN MILL. 
IN THREE SIZES. 


The only Mill that is a complete 
success in grinding corn and cob 
together, and fur this kind of 
ating we defy competition. 
t also inate oil-cake, crackers, 
and all ds of grain used for 
feeding, — with our cleaning 
attachment shells corn at the 
rate of from 60 to 100 bushels per 
hour. Capacity 8, 20 and 35 bush- 
els per hour. arranted inevery 
respect. Address 


T. ROBERTS, Springfield, O. 
Or WARREN HARPER, WILMrINeTON, DEL. 


Harrison's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, WATER; WIND, 
HORSE, or HAND POWER. “ 
an 


eat capacity 
dunabitity 











ere 
Every Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


— for new Illustrated Cat- 


ACM E 


Dutverizina HARROW, 
€1.00 CRUSHER i AEVELER- 
21: SEMENT ON PAGE | 


SEE ADVE 








THE “EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL (0., 


New Haven, Conn. 


OUR NEW 


an 7 Feed Mill. 


THE Sth WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


Don't fail to get description be- 
fore buying. Warranted to grind 
faster and better than any mill of 

rice. The lightest draft 





as double force feed and | 


Gast Cast Steel Grinders. 
We also make 
im, N nts. The only mill that 
@ will grind with husk on. Send 
> 3 for prices to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PORTABLE a i L LS 


GORN & FEED 


Corn & Cob Mills, 18 sizes, adapted 
_ all kinds of power. Warranted to 
% do as good work as Buhrstone, and to 
give satisfaction. We guarantee them 
do all we claim for them. Will givea 
mun trial of ten days, and if not as repre- 
== sented,can be returned at our expense. 
American Grinding Mill Co., 
211 S. Canal St., ‘Chicazo, J yu. 
id for od and Price L 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


a3 HAND Shells & Corn 


Ax MILL (f. Wilson’s 
Reegs r cent. more made in 
— Pener OO Mills and Farm Feed 
timonials sent on application. 
LSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


18,000 Garpenters and Farmers 


“now use our Ente Mak Make or ect 
oN RS sent A ae val a0, 


hem for sale. A discount to Dealers 


xeon mcd vse them, ete Circulars, Testi- 
Post-Office Money Orders make 








Sas 





"BRO. Rew Oxford, Penna. 
payable at Gettysburg, Pa, 


Big, Little, and | 





SA W MILLIS, 2? 


MEDIUM, 
e HEAVY. 
For Steam or Water Power. Also 

ENGINES. zzz: 
TRACTION, 

@ DETACHED. 

From 6 to 30 Horse Power. 
Built by RUSSELL & co., 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 


Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS. 


RICHMOND IND., 
Manufacturers of 
Mill Stones and Flouring 
Mill Machinery. 
We manufacture the 
Best French Bohr f 
Corn & Feed Mills 


inthe country. Send 





EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER, 


THE HALLADAY 
GEARED 


WIND MILL, 


as used for 


Shelling and Elevating Corn, “Grinding Feed, Cut- 
ting <y Sawing Wood, Pumping Water, ete. 
end for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, 
Noyes Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. 
Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned counties, 


U. $. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 


BATAVIA, Kane Co., ILL. 








for description and 
prices. 

[State you saw this=S=Qyaae 
n Am.Agriculturist, : 





GET THE BEST FARM 


LL. 


_ CASTSTEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
p GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE. 


TAKE phos POWER and 
a, 


DO MORE 
Send for Catalogu 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


: 4 Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFBs. oF ‘THE UNION Horsz-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


$250 WILL BUY 





| c orn and Cob Double-face 





The Best Pony 


SAW, MILL 


eular. 


r Cir 
RICHMOND MACHINE WORKS. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


CIDER 


: Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DRAIN TILE 


MACHINES, 


By CHANDLER & paviee, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








SEND FOR 





Hege’s ete <4 Circular Saw Mills 

With universal Log Beam, & 
Poctilincar, simultaneous 
Set. works, and Double 


Send for 
RCU. 
Eccentric Friction Feed. 


*S8BT0-3819 djqeaeu 
“HIOM "AO S90FIg 


f Unexcelled for Ac- 
& curacy & Durability. 





Old Reliable Stover. 


Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills 

for pumping water for Railroads, 

Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns.= 


| Dairies, Brick Yards, Draining, Ir- 


rigating, etc., ae well as Geared 

Ww indmilis of all sizes, for running 

Grinders, Shellers, Saws, ete. Also Feed 

Grinders operated by Pum ing Windmills. 

Grinders with 

Sweep, Corn Shellers, Wood Saws, and Corn 

a 

: ACHINE CO. 

FREEPORT, ILL., U. 8. A. 





THE PERKINS’ 


gaa) WV ind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address ; 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.,, 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


Farm Grist Mills 


AND GORN SHELLERS. 


OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 
Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to . 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 
and Illustrated Cireular. Address 


seuneneen a: CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


7,000 CHALLENGE Wino MiLts, 


IN USE hb #v ERY State and Territory of 
.S. It is a sectional wheel, has 
ay Maienese ore A, made by = 15 —_—, ,and has 
nite pover, own down without tower 
Sea aking, a record noother mill can 
MILLS SENT ON 80 DAYS TEST 
(ST FE MILLS, CORN 
G00D | AGENTS 
ed te yeeey Cat- 
es free. CHALL OE WIN 1D MILL 
¥VEED MILLOO. ,Bataria, Kane Co,UL 


UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes everything—hard. soft, sticky, and jy 
gummy. Grain, Drug:, Chemicals, Clay, yuano, = 
Cotton Seed, Bark, &e.. &c. A wonderful ma- 
chine for grinding Corn, Oats, Feed, &c. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, %.. ‘Farm 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Address. 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York. * 


Gorton Steam Generator & Feed Steamer. 


For Steaming Feed for Stock, Preparing ToDanyee ¥. 
Heating Water for TOW STEAM Send Ox Circular. 
GOR EAMER C 
Montrose, Susquehanna Co., Pas 








show. 
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- 
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MAKER. 








‘HANDY GUN,” 


Farmers and Others, 








| States 
| particular. They were the last made before changing to rifled barrels, and have never been used, but are new 


/ and IN ABSOLUTELY PERFECT CONDITION 2s shown by the Government inspector’s 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








DOUBLE-BARREL 
BREECH-LOADER. 


STOCK: PISTOL GRIP. 


MOST EXCELLENT GUNS 


Ever offered in the World! 


THEY ARE 


ALSO VERY EASILY OBTAINED 
WITHOUT MONEY. 


A Magnificent Shot Gun 
For a Remarkably Low Price, 


(and FREE also.) 
FOR HUNTERS; 


DOUBLI-BARKEL BREECH-LOADER } ron wexrens: 


The Publishers of the AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST have the pleasure of announcing to their 
subscribers, that by special arrangement they have secured a great desideratum—a very excellent Double Barrel, 
Breech-Loading Shot Gun, one that will do GOOD WOR K, which they can supply at less than HALF 
the PRICE usually asked for guns of ON. z00d qualitynu make. Aside from all hunting and sporting 
purposes, A CUN IS E ED ON EVERY FARM, to exterminate pests. 

TO AVOID DELAYS 2 breech-loader is to be para by far, as there is no ramming of ammuni- 
tion ; the cartridges are easily and quickly removed always before taking it into the honse or into a wagon, or 
setting itaway. The cartridges can thus be kept safely, yet be instantly got out and inserted in the gun when 
needed—no a OL up powder, shot, wads, caps, etc. The breech-loader § 

D KEPT C , 
AN ramrod. No ramrod is “used.— THER, one can keep cartri 
and at any moment insert the kind required. : : 

A gun of good make is CHEAPEST AND SAFEST. The country has been flooded with a lot 
which, though looking well externally, are really DAN ous, AND HAVE NO DURABIL- 

Y —a!ways something getting out of order. 

By special arrangement a gun possessing ALL THE GOOD QUALITIES for a Farm Gun and 
quite well adapted to hunting has now been secured, and AT A VER Y LOW COST. 

UGH, CARE FU L 
hese 


FOR FARMERS ; 





ASIL 
AN ; ‘oes not get worn at the muzzle (which gives nal direction to the charge) by 


ges loaded with various sizes of shot, 


Before deciding upon its merits we submitted some of these guns to A THOR 


TESTING, shot for shot along with other superior guns (one of them a $250 shot gun from London.) 


trials were in every way careful (see specimen targets and notes under) in the presence of one of our editors, who 
is well acquainted with the theory and principles of gunnery, and THE RESULTS WERE MOST 
CGRATIFYINC. 

The Barrels of this Gun are of FINE L MINATED STEEL thoroughly tested and finely fin- 
ished ; the action is the RELIABLE, Sh E AN URABLE Lefancheaux Lever Action, that for 
strencth 1S INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR to any side lever action now made, and it will out- 
wear a dozen side levers; this Gun has Steel Freed Locks, the stock is solid walnut, oil finished, and full check- 
ed; and we can supply either 10 or 12 bores, 30 or 82-inch barrels, and weighs from 8 to 9$ pounds. 


This Gun we will supply to the readers of this journal for the low price of $19.00—not half the usual cost of 


equally serviceable guns, 


We will PRESENT one to any onesending 2 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist, at $1 50 a | 


year each. 





The 66 y 98 (shown below) is one of the most perfectly made single barrel shot 
guns ev- | er produced—in metal, quality of barrel and lock, stock—-EYERY 
WAY The barrel (which was tested for strength by powerful charges of 

. 4 = 


| powder) 


is TRUE IN BORE throughout to the thousandth part of a 
hair, and will shoot round balls very accurately. Its calibre, No. 17, adapts it to small loads, 2 to 244 measured 
drachms of powder, and % to % oz. shot, and owing to its true bore it throws the shot well massed (see 
target). In the trials referred to elsewhere, witnessed by one of the editors of this journal, it made just as good 
targets as $40 to $250 guns, used with it for comparison. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE.—These guns were made under the direct supervision of the United 
yovernment, and subjected to te MOS T THOROUCH TESTS 2nd careful inspection in every 


marks, It cost over $20 each to produce them. 


For FARMERS, FARMERS’ BOYS and others who wish a good reliable gun—for hawks, 


rabbits, etc., for protection, etc., eic., thisis JUST THE GUN. IT COSTS BUT A TRIFLE. 


The barrel is of solid steel of the finest quality, and is 82 inches long; the lock is of same material, is very 


| perfect, strong, and durable ; and the stock is of American walnut, oiled. 


As to shooting: the Targets herewith shown speak for. themselves. They were made off-hand at 30 yards, 


| the charges consisting of 244 drachms powder, 1 oz. shot, using Eley’s wads for both. 


This Gun we will supply to readers of the American Agriculturist for $6; or, we will PRESENT 
h 


| one to any person who will send 7 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist at $1.50 each. 


Express prepaid on either gun to any point east of the Mississippi River, when $1.00 extra is sent us. 


ADDRESS, 


DAVID W. JUDD, re. 











‘Handy Gun,” 8th Shot. 
—— + > 


[REDUCED FACSIMILES.] 
FAIR SPECIMENS 


OF MANY TARGETS, 
(15 inches square,) 


In thorough Trials of 
these Guns, 
MADE BY 


MILO SEAGEARS, Esq,, 
at Florida, Orange Co., N. ¥., 
in November, 1883. 


DISTANCE, 30 YARDS, 
CUired without rest.) 
Loading: Scort Gun, Pow- 

der, 3 measured drachms, 
(87 grains weight); Shot, 
1 ounce. 

** Hanpy Gun,” Powder, 2% 
measured drachma(70 grains 
by weight) ; Shot, & ounce. 


In ajl trials for both guns: 
PowpeER, Hazard’s Kentucky 
Rifle, F. G.— SHot, Tatham’s 
No. 8.—Waps, Eley’s Elastic, 
one size larger than the bore; 
same wad over both powder and 
shot. Both powder and shot 
shaken level, and wads put 
down evenly and level, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 7 
751 Broadway, New York, 
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THE GOLD MEDAL at 
PALACE OF INDUSTRY, 
aris, France, 1879, 





THE 


Also the UREKA 
RI 


Send for Illustrated Circulars. 








THE COOLEY CREAMERS, 


FIVE COLD MEDALS and ELEVEN SILVER 
MEDALS awarded for Superiority of 
Process and Product. 

AMONG me 


HE GOLD MEDAL at 
PALACE OF INDUSTRY. 
Paris, France, 1882, 


after weeks of competitive tests with the leading Milk Setting 
pparatus of the WORLD. 
OVER 20,000 IN DAILY USE. 


They Raise the most Cream and make the best Butter, 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN. 
MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 


Because it makes the most butter from a given amount of cream. Because no other Churn 
works so easy. Because it makes the best grained butter. 


E BUTTER WORKER, 
TER, and a full line of Butter Making Utensils for Dairies and astechen 


the 





ELEVATOR STYLE. 


Because it is oa easiest cleaned. 
NESB 


TT BUTTER 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO.. Bellows cen ied Vt. 





Moseley’ s Cabinet Creamery. | 
Creamery & Refrigerator | 


COMBINED. 

Sizes for one cow to fifty. 

For families, large and small 
dairies, factories, and for the 
cream-gathering system; for 
hotels, restaurants, boarding 
schools and like institutions. 

Adapted for summer and 
winter Dairying. Used either 
with or without ice 

Sold strictly on its merits 
warranted as represented 
AGENTS WANTED. For Cir- 
culars address, 


MOGELEY & STODDARD M’f’g Co., Poultney, Vt. 


SPAIN’S 


y CHURNS. 


Seven sizes. 
Made of White Cedar, and 
nee with Galvanized Iron 
ps. Send for Descriptive 
Cirenlar and Prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION i 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTZD MARCH 23d, 1880. 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warre1 Glass Works Co. 
A. A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 








We will send you & watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, CU. O D., to be 
examined before paying me money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense, We manufacture all 





our watches and save you 30 per 
om. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 


Every Wartea Warrartep. Apprrss 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





para h a dota lage 








ATTENTION! 





- JT NION The-Improved 

j= UNION CHURN. 
5 Ow 
= sewing Machine ae 

= & ® 

= =i Sp 

i oO 

— =z 32 

S as Mo 

fe =| & 

= RQ 

= =|,5.9 

ZA =| : 

2 is the Best and & fall’ ight. You run oo 
fen a as |* Send for a full 
— ade. = | details of either or both these 


Agents Wanted. < 
UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


articles to the 





Try our way way of Prints 


ing and 


Butter, and Te prices. 


1635 Barker St. 





— BUTTER SHIPPING 
— 






Phila., Pa. 


Shi 









ee 
a 
Full particulars of 
this cut and merits 
of the best Knitting 
Machine will be sent. 
on application, 







Branch Offices: 


Chicago, 








a made, 
pith sue ope 


wo. 
con a with and shorten Lp pd — wel eke 
—_ Ang + mouaby well adapted mane 

ne irives of cities. Manufactured an 
sold by all the leading Carriage Builders Dealers, 


HENRY TIMKEN. 
Patentee, ST. LOUIS, ‘mo, 
Used exclusivel, ip by 


Slexwsiek” ABBOTT BUGGY CO 
E Graphite Lubricating Co. 











can, with their grooved box packed 
with their Graphite Composition, 

successfully run the carriages of 
the country without the use of olf 
or grease, and without _heating 
boxes or cutting arms. One car- 
riage with our Grap! ite boxes has 
run from 15 to 8C miles a day for 2 
years. Heavy trucks run with 
Graphite boxes and grease. Thrash- 
ing, Mowing, and Reapin Machines, by use of our box and 
oil, can be run without heating or —- ournals. The 
brass crank box furnished by mail for $1. pieeeee fric- 





CANVASSERS Wanted 


EVERYWHERE 

for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, English and Ger- 
man. Forsplendid inducements address immediately, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, NewYork. 








BAND 
for 1884, 140 page. 


E aulets, 
tands, 


tenr Bands, and 


LYON & HEALYS 


State& Monroe Sts. Chicago 
Willsend prepaid to any address their 


CATALOGUE 
vings Of Suits,Caps,Belts,Pom- 
rum Major’s Sta N 

-and Hats. Sundry Band Outfits, Re- 
airing Mater‘als. also includes In- 
structions and Fxercises for Ama- 


Choice Band Music. 







, 210 Engra- 






Cap-Lam pss 
, 









a Catalogue of 








IT PAYS sein encnnndee: 


Cleveland 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
f EXHAUSTIVE CATA. 
LOGUE OF Superier Gold 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses 
and Chains, Microscopes, Tele- 
scopes, Magic Lanterns, Op- 
era Glasses, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Drawing In- 
struments, *‘ Ano Kato” (What 
is it ?) Free, on mention of this 


paper. 












TVA 


Kine 


\\ STANDARD 
SILK? 


OF THE 


WORLD: 


fyi| 





Full seocctment of above as wellas of the celebrated 
TTING 


A KNI 


EURE 
es rioss fee for gale 
ea ‘ATED PAM 





in stamps. EURE 


SILK, EMBROIDER- 


pr alle all leading dealers. Sixty 


with rules forK NIT- 


ERY, ROUTE ee , &c., sent for 6 cents 
HA SILK 


COs Boston, Mass 





Gould's Razor Edge Butcher Knives 


ARE REFINED, SOLIDIFIED AND TEM- 

PERED BY AN ENTIRELY NEW PROCESS. 

give full and comeiete satis- 

paid for it will. positively be refund- 
trial, and you ar Bre to be the judges. 

list. free. A sample 

mail, postage paid, for 


,» Atwater, Ohie. 











J IGROSCOPES 2 Opera Gl 


Teaehinnte Opticians, Philadelphia, i” 


hic Oui for amateurs, 
wes Spector elescopes, 


§2@™Send for Illustrated Price Catalogue. 









$1000: 


Every 100 Days $r clearte 
Address, GIRARD. ot MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


our ad A 


Post.ively sure to A 


"pel readily at every house. 


where sellin; 
HITE WIR 
Pleases at ae. 
nts 
- JE sane aon & te 
samples free. 





— OULD 
Warranted. 





tion to 0.17, fat 0.11, are and fat 0.02. 
GRAPHITE LUBR 


CATING CO., Jersey City, N.J. 





CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2 TON 
= &.4 Ton 





800 OTHER SIZES. Reduced 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 


BEST FORGE MADE’ FOR LIGHT WORK, v4 
40 lb. Anviland Kit of Tools, 
Farmers save time and money doing odd j 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


WAGON — $40. 3 TON, $50. 


A m Le Included, 
240 Ib ARMER’S SCALE, $5;, 
The 9 !P Ar Detective,” % oz. to 251 
Sonice List FLEE. 





Anvil, Vise, Cut off Tool for Farm 
and Home use. 3 sizes, $4.50, $5. 
$6.50. Sold by hardware dealere 


~ To introduce, one free to first persom 





who gets up club of four. Agents 
wanted. Write for circulars. 
CHENEY ANVIL & VISE 00. 
Derzort, 





FREE TO y. 


. A, M. Graphic Colored 


ofan Ancient Vinitiation Scene from a newly salen | 


Egyptian Tablet, also, the large 


new illustrated 


Catalogue of Masonic books and roods, with bottom 


ras also,an offer of very lacneti on 


business to 
NG &CO, 
orks 


Masonic Publishers and Manufacturers, 731 Broadway, New ¥ 





RUPTURE. 


“ White’s Patent Lever Truss” is a perfect instrument for 


the relief of Hernia. The use of steel sprin 
= avoided. An inward and upward power iso tained at the 


oR Tne it is a 
free. 


, so hurt: 


No pressure on the back. Fam- 
RK. GREGORY, Til Broadway, N. Y. 











Iron Levers, Bteel Beari 


JONES, BE PAYS 
fold on trial. Warrants 
For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


ary, Bo TARE BEAM 










5-TON 
LZ 





6 years. Ail slees as low. ‘ 


GHAMTON, Ne Y~ 











1884. ] 


AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST. 











——<$ 
—— 


Send for 
Catalogue 


and 
Prices. 


ATLAS 


ty 


4p 


bsINDIANAPOLIS, IND», Us Sa Ae “ F >» 


STEAM ENGINES ¢ 
ERS, 








Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
EXos Ftingsger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 


No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
Gg case of rings that close with the 





joints in the fle >, and produce 
soreness of the no 
The Champion Hog Holder epeaks for itself in 





oats Rear Fae 
And tro AS SI RESR! fag" 


This is the o ger ever invented 
}} that closes on athe Outside of the nose. It 
overcomes a serions. defect in allt lar 
and other ines which close with the joints 
ther in the. flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the mos’ nose sore. 
the above c 





CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive aniaeeiemianien DECATUR, ILL. 





LANE & BODLEY 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable and Stationary 
Steam Engines, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material, and 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes especially adapted to 


Farm and Plantation Use. 


We manufacture six sizes of Saw Mills, with capacity 
of from Three to Fifty Thousand Feet per day, with 
One Saw. Send for our special circular of our No. 1 
Plantation Saw Mill, which we sell for 


$200. 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent Free. 


LANE & BODLEY CoO., 


John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 


PORTER MANUF @ CO. 
ire 





PORTER MF@. F 
" b G0 Limited, 


~ TRIN ENGINE, 


urposes requir- 















cepeotally adapted, Soe] 
= ight power. Wrou iron boilers— 
tested, inspected an ae paya- 
ble to the purchaser. Guaranteed as 
represented. Ready to run as soon as 
received. 

8 Horse PowER, $250.00. 

oo ra 300.00. 


7 ” ” 375.00. 
a5. 3s x 500.00, 
Write to 


Paige Mfg Co., 


340 and 342 State Street, PAINESVILLE, 0. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages, wag- 
ons, mowing machines, and small ma- 
chinery, from \ to 5 inches in diameter. 
The best and — Washer Cutter 
made. Sent by mai poe to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 30 cents. Every 
nea needs one. Liberal discount to 


“VILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
No. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio, 








Bookwalter Engine. 


Especially: ee for Peni: 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ordinar ay ays 
very Engine oom ste ready to 
use as soon as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in price 
Horse-Power.. - 82 0. 
“ “ a 
i oni Sith 
fl mstested Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL & co., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 

















3232 











Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China ) Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Co! 


ee Hoi 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 

















TT i BEST Tn FASTENING! 


HS SELF-ADJUSTING 
STANOHION | 


HE only Practical Swing Stan ited. . 
T; on D in use. lilustrated’ cireu i ie factused 
D. BROOKS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





t@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 
will_with Tigeeure send ey x x ae Cer eave 43 


aeee roils of the latest im 
tractors, Artificia’ Comb. 
id journal id 





one 
Hives: Ho xen, all books an 8, an As 
thing per’ talnlng to Bee Culture. Aothing Fx 
ply be hos your address ona Sara card siden peuip to 
As edina, Uhio, 





for Circular and Price List. 
40 Jersey Red Sows safely in p 
50 Jersey Red Pigs, 2 to menths 
ars ready ’for service—20 
Y South Down Ewes in Lamb— 
Bronze Turkey and P. Rock Cock- 
erels — All bred om choicest 
: strains, and ready for immediate 
Shipment—For Prices and Circilars caress 
CLARK PETTIT, Salem, N. J. 


Pure bred recorded Po- 
land China Swine. 




















all 6 for sale, in ais 
or trios, not akin. rite 


for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 


JOHN B. HOWE 
Seneca, Ills. 





Mention this paper. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 Ib, $6.25. 
Co. Three-cent stamps taken. Orpreras eotam 
M9 AGENTS: 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, N J. C. Lo 
Benson, Maule & Co., na. | &. H. Leathe yond BL 3 
Geo. A. Kelly & ‘on 7 s 
Western nay Co. St oaks, Tf. 
— eo Co. oat, Colorado. 
Geo. on & C Co., San’Francisco, Cal. 
F.A. Daughtry, emt La. | T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 
Successor of Chas. R. Allen & -Co, 





SRG ves ones 


WO 
OGS, Send fer, des de ptiony | 
ous ‘owl 


B. SILVER, CLEVELAND, 0 





25 conte buys our feat [page ILLUSTRAT- 

ED CA’ ALOGU E for —_ a tellg how we keep 

ain Fowl. on he acres an On ali over 
$1,700. en. Price iat 


: eee bret tr 





STOP T HIEF ! 
10 Ibs. sold at Hardware or 
he Eons on rece’ pt of $1.60. Address 
on 


es of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Dniversity of the State of New York. 


[ Slaghet ria ie 


ollege. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The current session of this Institution began in Octobe, 
1888. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUT. ARD, M.D.V.S. 
Dean ol the Fac ulty. 


Remedies 
orse Diseases 


owes Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Co lic, Roousing Chronic 
or iping’'s or Inflammation of the Bowel : Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


Prominent gencies. Portland Me, James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Te G. C. Goodwin Ce, 88 Hanover St.; 
Providence, R Ww. Rounds & Con N. M -} 
Worceste gt "R. McAleer, 228 Mai mn St. 3 Ph 
Pa., M. Gall her, 19 K. ty = St.; Pittsbu burg ‘ 
rey ’& Frew, 102 Wood S 3 Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. : y pimore Md.. Wm. C. 
= Ricego nd, Got trell & Co., 1 ain 

Wilson, N M. m8 % Co.; Louisville, K 
oe & Co., ee Main St.; St. Lonis, Mo A; A. fellier, 
709 Washin: on "Ave. ; ; New Orleans, La., A A.W. kson, 878 
Mogezine ; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. Slosson, Jackson, 578 

Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. MéCu ulley and J. A, Taylor; 
Chicago. Ti, Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; eae Th. 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; ts St. Paul, 1, M ~» Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; He ene, goons. 8. Hale & Cor: 

City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San easomae Cal., iain % 
Winchester, 214 Battery S 


These remedies are each 
for an indefinite perio 
charge, on rons of 
directions enclosed. 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P. "0. Box 988, New York City. 

















put uy upin tin Lary = and will kee 
ey will be sent by mail, free 0: 
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OR NZE and NARRAGANSE TUR- 
310 Ree Paine 


aoa? f 
# a pair. For plex of fo ee ~~ gg | 
urkey Raising, LiF, inde ct. 


ECCS So For peiess on all the 


psy ph my? ey eA 

P. HAS onton, N. Js 

Fo® FANCY POULTRY AND EGGS address, 
B. McCAFFREY, Box 50, pee sy oh . Langshan, 

Japanese and African ‘Bantams and Fur F 


R SALE,—Splendid Bronze Turkeys, P. Rocks, 
White and Brown horns. in season. Write 
for circular. A.LEIDA, Delaware Station, New Jersey. 


aki 4 
NATOHAE FOUUERY, MOQR mats bene ar 


FRED. W. PRATT, Gen’l Ag’t, Hyde Fark. Mass. 


aia PA gan ABT 
INGUBATORS ai tae BEN int claes 
nl tee ‘ny ors ee 1f des 
instruct. purchasers. er. end 4 4 conta postage for illus ed 
pam ae Pand ie 

i: STRONG, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INGUBATOR. 


See last month’s advertisement.) 


Send Scenes a for Illustrated Circular to 
A TED, Box 10, Rye, N.Y. 


THE THERMOSTATIC INCUBATOR. 
A Hand-Beok of i Incubation. 


s the Auth 
tie Suhr a Park pay Ri ¥. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


fs the a ppa: 8 of the 

oieee Ec cing ang Batobee Realize 
ie 

self-regula' ingeand ne never fails to hatch. 


PERFECT HATCHER CO. x. 


Be aure and mention this paper. 


weetet chat sam me 
Bono, Ww » Waltham, ig aoa a Devenshing be 


Boston, 
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SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


LOG BOOK. 


Nearly a Million Sold. Most complete books « ot ita 
kind ever_publish Gives measurement o 
Lumber, poss, Planks, Scantling; metal eee of 
square and round Timber ; hiuts to lumber dealers; ne | 
measure ; iehing of circular saws; care of saws; cord-wood 
somes 3 - 5 trees; growth of trees; land measure ; 


wages. interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book. t the United S Canads. 


throughout. tates and 
Get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book- 
seller for it. Sent post-paid for 8 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Bette, Music Books, 
and Masical Instruments, ‘n every family having a piano, 
or organ, we will, on receipt ~t 10 — © pay postage and 

wrapping, send free 5 complet lete © pisces of o fhe very 
latest popular V ocal an 1% 
x13 incues, printed on ty in avy music —— nee 
would cost $2.00 at any music store. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
317 & 819 Broadway, New York. 


Labels, 


7, 
ss. Luar, ger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 

= or old, business or pleasure. Everything 
: = easy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Iai Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., &c., 
to the factory, nelsey & Cox, Meriden, Conn. 




















Weewey seer TIMES 


A large eight page paper of oe a Ses It is 
the oldest, test oa re and best we BRS pub- 
lished ; and with the sa TELUSTRATED HAND-BOOK,” 
% publication of a gens ae to every person, costs but 
4AR = xcTEA. 
It is sedapted to exer ylacal Bend for Specimen 
eopy- ddress, T. j, Crxcimmatt, Ohio. 















have 3 new and rich work of rare attraction and 
value. Over 2.000 apn ol for tne aN pages in a 
volume — es tt pefere eaualle ed he F 
Br0e K-RAISER, or R. Fh, Colleges 
pecialists have "eontributed - ths Great Work. 


I think the endorse- 
ments are unparal- 
leled and that its sale 
offers capable men 
a chance to make 


money not e gastos elsewhere in the book-line to-day. In- 

vestigation sol: cited ! Avaluable ey ore hbo ! A confiden- 

tial eT to those open for an en ment. Address 
W.H. THOMPSON, PUBLISHER, 404 Arc’ “St., Phila., Pa. 





WE WANT 1000 ner E BOOK AGE AGENTS 


OUR ih FAMOUS \ § WOMEN 


For T*rilling Interest, Roman 
Tender /'athos, it is without a 


Oe ohn con A by. r by 30 c a 
Ring Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


our greatest living Autho peu 
he: , Stowe, Rose Te erry Cooke, Lucy 


Harriet mar, jpoford, H. B. 
, Marton Harland, and 18 others. "Th ney 

ive, Yor the ny time, the true Stor of the Lives and Deeds of our 
amous women. is Superbdly Illustrated. a say “Godt 
Tens a thousand s oe a for it, and Agents 

sell 10 to 20a sn ae Positivel, ag st nt Space to make 
money ever whit Send for Circulars, £. &c., to 
RTHINGTON & 00., Hartford, Conn. 








Wide Awake ED Wanted Everywhere for 


by James Parton, the greatest biographer of the age. An 
oy Jam volume of 50 pages. oF full I-page illustrations. 

Price only $2.50. Describes 50 characters book for every 
woman. PH@NIX Pus. Co., Hartford, Conn. 





. , Choice Chromos, your name in 
CO ema fy Rae ies 
New style fruit " en name 
et Inife, ae cards, 13 for 20c. 500 other bo 
free with a 50c. order. 


Big pay to agents. Send 6c. for 
Sa HOLLY wy LARD WORKS, 









terms and samples to canvass with. 
den, Conn. 


BEST QUALITY. = 
New designs in Satin and 
Hoi finish, w.th name, 10 cts. 
Ke offer $100 for » pack of cards 
ee nicer work, or prettier styles. 








‘Samples free, Eagle Card Works, New Haven, Ct. 
5 0 yeree ae Gold, Silver, &c., Chromo 
Cards, 2 alike, name, 
L. JONES & CO.. Nassau, N. Y. 





(1884) CHR 
AQ name, 10cey 1 Dis. 1 wea S, no 2 alike, with 
. 1. REED & Cco., Nassau, N. Y. 





50 choice Verse, Bird, Motto, Landscape & Seaview 
Chromo 2 Cards, name on, 1c. Agents’ Sample Book, 


PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 





New Chreme | ards, Mf 2 alike, name on, 10c. 
13 packs, "bo 
D. GILB. BT, P. M., Higganum, Ct. 
A handsome Valentine Card with 
FREE pack of 50 Prize Chromos for 10 cents. rs 
GEM CARD CO., E. River, Ct. 
Aj ae, new style large Chromo Cards, — a 








French florals, rosea, b , Mottoes. &c. nam 
Elegant premium free. tna Print’g Co., Northford, Ct 





Northford, Ct.. ofter an assorted pack of 
F oote Bros. 50 Elegant XXtra Chromo is with 
name in fancy script type for 10c., 6 pks. 50c., 18 pks. $1. 


5O¢ ELEGANT 25 EXTRA EINE CHROMO 
S 10c. Samples books he 
ae BROWN & Co., Box 1288, Sp Moghe: 1d, 


LEGANT pack of 50 Floral co Mottoes, Th =) 
&c. nawe on, 10c. 10 pks. & yg Nephi Ring or Ag’ts 
Sample Book, $1.0. TODD & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


‘ 95 Extra Fine mage oe a pg no 2 alike, name oni0c. A 
present “— 
0. A. BRAINARD, Higganum, Ct. 


FREE! sv ; a 2 Sele Splendid Present by sending 0c. for 














hromo Cards, new and imported de- 
mums signs, or50forl0c. E. : Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 


0 new yew aiyte.< oot & Silver rT Peperted oeene 
name on, Beauti resent free 
each pack; 12 pks.$i. Blakeslee & Co., North Haven, Ct. 


08 ar Mag 


Cco., 
UBBER STAMPS, Best Made, Immense vet 


“Gieverato, OxIO. 
'HE G. A. HARPER M’F’G CO., © cleveland, oO. 


YOUNG. MUN ees 
Ce 


sls Boar 
‘VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 























LENOX PENS. 


Sold by stationers; or sent by mail, in gross boxes, post- 
paid, for $1.00 per gross. 


A Complete Series in Twelve Numbers. 


From which every writer can select 


THE BEST PEN 





fer his or her peculiar style of penmanship. 


A TRIAL TRIP. 


To enable you to test all the numbers of the series we 
will send a compartment box containing one gross of 
Lenox Pens—assorted; twelve each of the twelve numbers, 
(144 pens), by mail post-paid, for $1.00, or a handsome 
nicke)-pjated, covered case containing two of each number 
(24 pens), for twenty-five cepts. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


18 & 20 Astor Place, New York City. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1884. 


Dio Lewis’s MONTHLY will keep step with 
the most ambitious and vital of our large 
magazines. It will be illustrated whenever 
the subjects demand such aid, but its pecu- 
liar feature, as heretofore, will consist of 
an able, earnest and determined discussion 
of Sanitary and Social Questions. Those 
who have read the past issues of this mag- 
azine will need no assurance of the ungloved 
vehemence of its work. It leaves no room 
to doubt its meaning or purpose. Dr. Lewis 
will contribute to each issue papers on hy- 
gienic themes whose value even earnest 
people will find it difficult to exaggerate, 
while nearly a hundred writers known to 
the public wil! contribute papers on living 
subjects. 

Although among the largest and most 
beautiful of our magazines it is only $2.50 
per year, or 25 cents a number. For sale by 
all newsdealers. 


| worth the nrice of them all. 








Kind Words. 


We cuntioue to give simple extracts from vast num. 
bers of pleasant words which come unsolicited from our 
subscribers: 


Twenty Years and Over a Subscriber, 
DoRcHEsTER, Queen Co., Mo, 
“‘T have taken the American Agriculturist for over 
twenty years. Icannot do without it. I think it one of 
the best friends to farmers.” J. Zink, 


Twenty-one Years a2 Subscriber, 


“A Subscriber since 1862. I still find that every year 
it increases doubly in value.” 


Subscribes Five Years Ahead. 


Rumson Hitz, SEaBrieut, N. J. 
‘* Please charge me with five years’ subscription to the 
American Agriculturist, and then I shall not be without 
that most valuable of all papers of that class, by meang 
of neglect of renewal.” CuinTon B. Fisx, 


A Continuous Subscriber. 
Port Byron, N. Y., April 12, 1883. 
‘*You may court on me as a continual subscriber to 
the best farmers’ paper in America.”’ W.S. Weruey, 


Best Paper. 


‘“‘For a long time I have been an earnest reader of 
your journal. I think it the best paper of the kind 
published.” H. W. Brown, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Best for the General Farmer, 
“Tthink the American Agriculturist the best paper 
for the general farmer I ever read. I fail to see where: 
there is a possible chance for improvement.” 
Cuas, W. Dennis, Neligh, Neb. 


Good for Teachers, 
Freeport, [lls., Dec. 24, 1883. 
‘*Tam a teacher by profession, but have been a con- 
stant reader of the American Agriculturist for the last 
twenty years, and can’t well do without it.” 
A. A. Crary. 


A True Friend to the Farmer, 


Rep Wing, Minn., March 1, 1883. 
“The American Agriculturist is a true friend to the 
farmer ; it gives good advice, exposes all kinds of frauds, 
ete. I do not feel afraid to recommend it, and I wish 
it could be in every houschold in place of many worth- 
less papers which do more harm than good. Success to 
you.” Lewis JoHNSON. 


Still Improving. 
East BioomFte.p, N. Y., March 5th, 1888. 

“ As far back as I can remember, father was one of 
your subscribers. Since then, the journal has improved, 
until nov, it is far in advance of any and all agricultural 
periodicals. Thereis not a single number but contains 
one or more suggestions which are worth more than @ 
year’s subscription.” Yours, Ww. M. Brapiry. 


Adapted to the South, 

“The American Agriculturist is a most excellent pub- 
lication, and I only wish it was in the hands of every 
farmer and planter in the South.” 

L. E. Taytor, New Orleans, La. 


A Treat to Our Home. 

BaysipeE, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1883. 
“The picture, ‘ Foes or Friends?’ has given us much 
pleasure, and is certainly a generous gift, which will 
probably be appreciated by many of your readers. Have 
found no agricultural paper at any price to equal yours’ 

—which is a treat to our home monthly.” 
Henry SACKENDORFF. 


Satisfactory Premiums. 
Wartersoro, York Co., Maine, March, 1883. 
“The Premium pump has been received, with which 
Iam highly pleased. Everything is now satisfactory.” 
C. W. CosTELLow. 


Omana, Neb., Oct. 9th, 1883. 
“T yeceived the Printing Press in good order, and ant 
much pleased with it. Thanks for the same.” 
J. W. Dare 
‘““T have received your paper, also the Dictionary, and 
I am well pleased with them, the picture alone being 
Please accept thanks for 


same.” O. B. McCormick, Tidioute, Pa. 


Maptson, Conn., Dec, 81. 1888. 

“I would like your picture ‘ Foes or Friends?’ very 
much. I have the steel engraving that you gave before 
and like it very muck.” 8. A. Scranton. 
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Some === Latest Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FLORIDA, 


AND THE 


GAME WATER BIRDS 


of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of 
the United States. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


With a full account of the sporting along our seashores and 
inland waters, and remarks on breech-loaders and hammer 


Jess guns. 
BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


Every reader of the American Agriculturist, who wishes 
to know about Florida, or contemplates going there, 
should not fail to send for this entertaining volume. 


AMERICAN 
Grape-Growing 
and WINE-MAKING. 


BY CEORCE HUSMANN, 


OF TALOOA VINEYARDS, NAPA, CALIFORNIA. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, WITH SEVERAL 
ADDED CHAPTERS ON THE GRAPE INDUS- 
TRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Mrs. . Elliott's Housewife, 


CONTAINING 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS IN COOKERY. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author. 


“For intrinsic worth in a bridal gift I would present my 
@aughter with ‘Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife’ in preference to a 
casket of valuable jewels,”’ was the remark of a gentleman 
pre-eminent in the capital of his State; and his estimate of 
the value of this book to all house-keepers is the same as 
that of multitudes who have known it in former editions. 


Cloth, 2mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


New American Farm Book. 


Originally by RB. L, ALLEN. 


Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,” and formerly 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Author of “American Cattle,” Editor of “American Short- 
horn Herd-Book. 

For the yourig man of rural tastes, but without a training 
fitthe plow han@les, who asks for a general guide and in- 
structor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
World is to geography, it is the best manualin print. For 
the working farmer, who in summer mornings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions, and reassure 
his knowledge by old definitions and well considered sum- 
maries, it is the most convenient hand-book.—N.Y. Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo0. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. Publishers, 








New and Revised Edition of tho 


SPORTSMANS GALETTEER 


And GENERAL GUIDE. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes 
of North America.—Their Habits, and 
Various Methods of Capturing.— Valuable 
Instruction in Shooting, Fishing, ‘Taxi- 
dermy, Woodcraft, etc., etc., together 
with a Glossary and a Directory to the 
Principal Game Resorts of the country. 


This New Edition contains entirely 
mew matter in several departments, a 
newly engraved portrait of the author, 
new maps, and many fine illustrations 
representing Game Birds, Game Dogs, 
Game Fishes, etc., etc. Itisa 


COMPLETE MANUAL for SPORTSMEN. 
By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of “Forest and Stream,” and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PALD, $3.00. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL 
Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Swine, 


AND THE 


Prevention and Treatment of their Diseases. 
By F. D. COBURN. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


Cottage Houses 
VILLAGE AND GOUNTRY HOMES. 


TOGETHER WITH. 


Complete Plans and Specifications. 


By S. B. REED, 
Author of “‘ House Plans for Everybody,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


Gardening for Young and Old. 


The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of “‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” ‘‘Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,” etc, 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


75 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





New and Enlarged Edition. 


Talks on Manures. 


A Series of Familiar and Practical Talks 
Between the Author and the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other Neighbors, 
on the Whole Subject of Ma- 
mures and Fertilizers. 

By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. 8. 


Author of ‘‘Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “ Harris 
on the Pig,” ete. 


Including a Chapter Specially Written 
for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75, 


IN PRESS. 


THE GAME FISH 


OF THE 


NORTHERN STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries of 
Canada and New Brunswick, to- 
gether with Simple Direc- 
tions for Tying Artificial 
Flies, etc., etc. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


Superior Fishing’; 


OR, 


The Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, 
and Blue Fish of the Northern States. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PALD, $2.00. 


New Revised Edition of the Sports- 


man’s Companion. 

Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue, 
New Edition. 80 Pages, descrtbing over 200 of our differ- 
Illustrations. 


ent publications on Out-door Life. 1% 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, 8{mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 


ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, . 


Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any peg ty 
warding by postal card his address to the 
asking for it. 


DAVID W. JUDD, trea 
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COoOOoOD NEWS 
0) ADIES! 


Now’s your time to get 
u Opiers for our CE LEBRA- 
D TEAS and CO E 
secure 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND C TEA-SET 
si pieces), ourown importation. One of these beauti- 
1 china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send ip ‘our orders and enjoy aecup of GOOD TEA 
or EE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
80c., 85., and 4c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
id very best from 65c. to 90c, We are. the oldest an 
rgest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house uires no comment. We have just im- 
ported some very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


®. O. Box 288. 31 and 38 Vesey St., New York. 


MIXED FARMING 


_IN NEBRASKA. 


Grain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1883 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
¢@™ Refer to this advertisement. 8 


Land of Plenty. 


QOS 


Brown, Watonwan, Martin, Cotton-wood, 
Murray Counties, in Southwestern 
Minnesota, have a Wheat_crop of over 20 bushels per 
acre, with Corn, Rye, Oats, Barley, Flax, etc., in abundance 
such as never before known. Now is the time to buy lands 
in this most fertile, beautiful and healthful region, which 
has en ooeag 3 railways, abundant meadows, cheap fuel, 
spring water lakes and cheap lands. 


Apply to J. H. DRAKE, 
Land Commissioner, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS, 


The State of Michigan has more than 4,500 miles of rail, 
road and 1,600 miles of Lake Suppose: on, schools and 
churches in every county..public buildings all paid for, and 
no debt. Its soil and climate combine to produce large 
crops, and it is the best fruit State in the Northwest. Sev- 
eral million acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet 
in the market at low prices. ‘ The State has issued a N 

MPH containing a map and descriptions of the 
fol crepe and genera) resources of every county in the 

te, which may be had free of charge by writing to the 
Comm’ OF IMMIGRATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
cheap. catalogue free. 
. * A. P. GRI ITH, Smyrna, -Del. 


200 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tracie, from 90 


ilroad and navigable salt water (with all its luxur- 
'a' bot. oa ee limate mild and healthy. Titles 


oe = ond SHRNAHAN: Atty, Easton, Md. 

“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 

$10 Monthly buys Your 
Aphis 3 

A NEW CITY. 

sand uiiion th eroandtng dope a ined Cis: 


pee emer aease wren 
ing 0 y payments o 
R. LSON, Attorn x, 383 Treadway, 
of in 4 
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About sixty million copies of luz Sun have gone out of our establishment during the past twelve months. 

If you were to paste end toend all the columns of all Taz Suns printed and sold last year, you would get a contin- 
uous strip of interesting information, common-sense wisdom, sound doctrine and sane wit long enough to reach from 
Printing House Square to the top of Mount Copernicus in the moon, then back to Printing House Square, and three- 


quarters ofthe way back to the moon 


again. 
But Tue Sun is written for the inhabitants of the earth ; this same strip of intelligence would girdle the globe 


twenty-seven or twenty-eight times. 
ft 


It every buyer of a copy of Tar Sun during the past year has spent only one hour over it. and if his wife or his 
grandfather has spent another hour, this newspaper in 1883 has afforded the human race thirteen thousand years of 


steady reading, night and da 


It is only by little Saloslations like these that you can form any idea of the circulation of the most popular of 
American newspapers, or of its influence on the opinions and actions of American men and women. 

Tue Son is, and will continue to be, a newspaper which tells the truth without fear of consequences, which gets 
at the facts, no matter how much the process costs, which presents the news of all the world without waste of words 
and in the most readable shape, which is working with all its heart for the cause of honest government, and which 
therefore believes that the Republican Party must go, and must goin this coming year of our Lord, 1 

If you know Tae Son, you like it already, and you will read it with accustomed diligence and profit during what 


is sure to be the most interesting year in its history. 
sunshine. 


Ifyou do not yet know Tue Sun, itis high time to get into the 
ERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 


The several editions of Taz Sun are sent by mail, postpaid, as follows : 
DAILY—S&® cents a month, @6 a year; with Sunday edition, 87. 


SUNDAY—Eight pages. 


This edition furnishes the current news of the world, special articles of exceptional interest 
a yea 


to everybody, and literary reviews of new books of the highest merit. @1 r. 
WEEKLY—®I1 a year. Eight pages of the best matter of the daily issues ; an Agricultural Department of unequaled 


value, special market reports, and literary, scientific and 
To clubs of ten wine an extra copy free 


newspaper for the farmer’s household. 
ddress, 


omestic intelligence, make THz WEEKLY Sun the 


. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, Taz Sun, N. Y. City. 





ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


WILL 


give to the writer full information as to the best lands in 
the United States now for sale ; how he can 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, also the full text of the 
U.S. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota and 
Northeastern Dakota. 


ADDRESS: 
JAMES B. POWER, 


Land and Emigration Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CA LI FO R N IA Full description by coun- 
« ties; 200-page pamphlet 
and map; price 50 cents, postage paid, 
McAFEE BROTHERS, Land Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MARYLAND FARMS, feF Frutt, Grain, and Grass. 


acre. Catalogues free, ISLEB & MEEKINS, Cambridge, 41d 
ELA SS SS TS ae ee a TN 


IRGINIA FARMS & MILLS 
For Sale and Exc Be EP Writ 
for tr 
















ang : 

eo REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, | 

R. B. CHAFFIN & OO. Richmond, Virginia 
LANDS for sale 


LDRIDA fieap, ba rior for ORANGE GROVES 


healthy logation. 8§ FARRELL’s WaLDQ 
Layp OFFicg, WaLpo, Fiheres: Maps & papers FREE 


on ames River, Va., ina Northern 

settlement. Illus. circulgr free. 

J, F, MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 
a en aiaieeisemennniemeeieniaeee 


R SALE.—300 Cheap Farms in West Va., 200 of which 
pe Shenandoah Valley, famous for healthfulness and 
productiveness. For ciréulars giving description, location, 
price, etc , address J, H, BRISTOR, Martinsburg, W, Va. 


TSA LE LTTE 
Farms for Sal 
free. Maps of Va, 
H.L.Staples§&Co.Richmond, Va 


(oME,.re MARYLAND f-Improved Farms. #10 
to per a P 











.. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md, 





ARMS.—Mild climate; profitable and productive; 
Fas to. $2,000, Best of inarkets. New land, Fi per 
acre. Terms easy... C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


Q Well Improved Farm of 160 acres, within 
‘Q 10 miles of To: Kansas. Price, $6,500. 
For Na le, sumer Seapers,Reneee, Frcs Sp 











THE WHITE MOUNTAIN INCUBATOR 


Is Durable, Reliable, Successful, and a Self-Regulator. All 
prices from to $200. Send stamp for circulars. The 
— e Kes pala. Alddes best ; 25c. each, 2 for 50c., $2.40 per 
OZ. | 8 ress 
7 Post Pa"’. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 





ELEGANT STOCK FARM. 

Monmouth Co., N.J. Cost $60,000; sell for $39,000. Also, 
50 acres fruit and improvements, $6,000. 100 acres four miles 
west Long Branch, $11,000. acres, good improvements, 
near Freehold, N. J., $12,000. 107 acres adjoining, $12,000. 
37 acres, improvements, near Shrewsbury, $6,000. Hand- 
some residence and 145 acres, Manalapan. N. J., cost $40,- 
000 ; sell for $20,000. 131 acres, Orange Co., N. Te ; 
52 acre farm near Geneva, N. Y. 53 acres, Morris Co., N.J., 
$5,500. parge list of places bought under foreciosure, N. Y, 
2nd N. J. Seashore property. WM. H.SICKELS & SON, 
a34 Broadway, N. Y., or Red Bank, N. J. 


HENRY 8. ISELIN, SHELDON, IOWA. 
at and Iowa Lands. Send for Monthly Land Jour. 
, free. 


IGHT BRAHMAS,—PURE BRED AND NICELY 
arked. Extra birds, to $5 each. White Cochins, 
$eachor trio J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa, 


PRIZE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Took all the prizes in New England and New York City, 
1883. Eggs and Fowls for sale. Send for Circular. 
Address, A.C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mags, 


REE ORET SS A N NE RERN  Y 
AUTOMATIC CABINET—PLAY ANY TUNE 


ORGANS-™+ $3. 


Mammoth Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue FREE. 

Special Combination Holiday Offer. 

AUTOMATIC ORGANS with Music — Coal oll 
MAGIC LANTER NS— vith 12 Slides—and Novel Toy, 
SHIPS AT SEA—beautiful present—by express_on re- 
ceipt of only $4.50. 


HARBACH ORGANIN” CO., 
09 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions. One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60, 
[ALL POST FREE.] 

















Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.88 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.26 eavh, 
Five Subscribers one year... .....4. $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year..........4+ $7, or 81.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year’........+. $8, or $1.14 each, 
Fight Subscribers one year.......... $9, of $1.12 each, 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each, . 
[A free. copy to.sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, N, Y, 
DAVID W. JUDD, President, 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


American § Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION, 
Ordinary Pages. $1.) per line ( agate), each insertion, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.45 per line, 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per tine. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page~$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. ; 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 

Second Cover Page, 1% cents per line, 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 2U cts. per line, 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 

gar" No Advertisement of Medicines of Humbugs receiv 
Address all orders to ; 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
751 Broadway New York. 








